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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 


It  is,  I  believe,  customary  for  a  translator  to  ] 
say  a  few  words  in  introducing  an  author  ' 
whose  work  is  in  this  manner  ushered  before 
the  public  in  a  new  garb ;  and  I  cannot  thus 
mention  Dr.  Da  Costa,  without  expressing  my 
wish  that  the  reader  of  his  book  may,  even  in 
a  small  degree,  participate  in  the  vivid  enjoy- 
ments which  I  myself  have  derived  from  the 
gifted  writer's  own  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence. 

In  the  author  of  "  Israel  and  the  Gentiles," 
it  is  not  only  the  poet  and  the  man  of  letters 
with  whom  we  become  acquainted,  neither 
is  it  human  wisdom  alone  that  flows  with 
eloquence  from  his  lips.  We  recognise  in 
him  the  devoted  Christian,  the  true  servant  of 
his  "  elder  brother  according  to  the  flesh," 
whom  he  worships  as  Messiah,  his  King,  and 
his  God.  We  behold  in  him  one  who  has  ■ 
left  riches  and  honour,  and  counted  them  aaj 
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nought  so   that  he   might   win   Christ, 
whose  life  is  spent  in  diffusing  around  '. 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 

These  sketches,  as  Dr.  Da  Costa  him 
has  i-emarked,  are  incomplete,   especially  1 
latter  part,  where  he  could  hardly  have  i 
vassed    the   characters   of  distinguished 
who  are  still  alive,     "\^'ith  respect  to  the  w(J 
of    strict    chronological    arrangement    wh 
may  be  observable  in  some  parts  of  the  woi 
he  wishes  to  state  his  conviction,  that  histfl 
ought  to  follow  the  connexion  of  circumstaiM 
rather  than  the  precise  sequence  of  time;  i 
he  has  chosen,  therefore,  to  place  facts  i 
opinions  in  certain  groups,  in  preference  t 
close  adherence  to  the  ordinary  more  exj 
method.     It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  menti| 
that  one  or  two  passages  of  Scripture  ] 
been    translated    afresh    from     the    orig 
Hebrew,    instead    of  being    copied  from 
authorized  version. 


MARY  J.  KENNEDT,.i 


a,  Norfolk  Square,  Brif/hlon, 
December  U),  1849. 
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y,  perhaps,  not  be  quite  without  interest  | 
r  English  readers  to  know  that  I  am, 
birth,   a  descendant  of  one  of  those  Jewish  j 
families    who,    in    the    seventeenth    century, 
sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands   from  the 
persecutions  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    From  my 
earliest  youth  the  histoid  of  my  forefathers 
has  been  an  object  of  meditation  and  study;  , 
the   roodem  part,    especially,    first  drew  my  I 
attention,  and  both  my  heart  and  imagination  ' 
were  captivated  by  the  task  of  exploring  the 
annals  of  Israel's  dispersion  and  exile. 

I    sought    eagerly   for   an    answer   to    the  I 

important  question,  What  can  be  the  reason.! 

of  my  people's  continuing  to  be  a  nation,  after  1 

laving  lost  all  the  requisites  usually  essential  ' 

>  a  national  existence  ]  Through  the  merciful  i 
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guidance  of  the  God  of  my  fathers,the  atteoi 
to  solve  this  question  hecame,  in  his  hand, 
means  of  leading  me  to  the  knowledge  of  1 
blessed  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  will  not  1 
relate  the  various  circumstances  which 
tributed  to  prepare  my  mind  to  receive  i 
viction  and  faith  ;  this  instance  will  suffice  | 
our  present  purpose. 

Amid  the   atmosphere    of  incredulity 
ialse  religious  opinion  in  which  I  lived, 
researches  into  the  records  of  my  ancestoi 
and  of  my  nation,  brought  me,  by  degrees, 
acknowledge  the  historical  truth  of  the  ( 
and,  subsequently,  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  led  insensibly,  from  thought  to  thougfl 
from  induction  to  induction,  till  I  came  to  I 
simple     and    certain    conclusion,     that 
wonderful    and    unprecedented    circumstai^ 
of   the   existence  of  the  Jewish  nation 
their   varied  doctrines,   during   the    space  j 
3,000  or  4,000  years,  could  only  be  accounts 
for  by  admitting  these  three  truths: — ThJ 
election   by  God   as   his   people,    on  accoal 
of  that  Just  One  who  was  to  be  born  of  I 
seed  of  Abraham  ;  their  present  misery, 
cause  of  their  rejection  of  Messiah;  and  1 
divine  origin    of    the    prophecies,    foretelltll 
their  long  period  of  suffering,  as  well  as  tha 


future  restoration  and  conversion.  Thus,  from 
mere  family  interests,  was  I  led,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  trace  the  history  of  my 
people  up  to  the  call  of  Abraham,  and  to  ^ 
follow  it  from  thence  to  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  light  of  the  I 
Gentiles,  and  the  glorj'  of  his  people  Israel. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  now  ' 
elapsed  since  the  epoch  which  decided  the  fate 
of  my   whole   life,  and    yet   Israel's   historj', 
^Ki  written  in  the  book  of  books,  or  found  in  1 
^Hp  scattered  records  of  their  1800  years  of  | 
^^cfle,  has  never  ceased  to  occupy  my  thooghts, 
and  to  employ  a  portion  of  my  time.     While 
entering  into   the   details  of  this   wondrous 
history,   I    have   discovered    more   and   more 
its  perfect  harmony  with  the  dispensations  of  \ 
^^od,  and  the  declarations  of  His  Word;  and  [ 
^^■6  Jewish  nation  has  been  brought  to  my 
^^Kw  more  strikingly  as  an  abiding  testimony  ■ 
^To  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  lining  I 
commentary   upon  the   Scriptures,  a  certain 
pledge  of  the  entire  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

The  sketch  of  Jewish  history  presented  in  | 

these  pages,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  Chris- 

■ian  truth,  may  perhaps  appear  as  foolishness, 

iiJ  an  offence  to  my  brethren  concerning  the 

ilesh ;  but  in  taking  up  the  book,  they  will 


t 
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find,  nevertheless,  that  it  still  bears  the  ins 
press  of  its  author's  Israelitish  origin. 

Surely,  in  confessing  myself,  by  the  grace  I 
God,    a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,   I  did 
cease — nay,  then  I  only  began,  to  rejoice  tU 
I  was  indeed  a  Jew. 

And  now,  let  my  book  speak  for  itself;  \ 
giving   it  the  title  of  a  sketch,    I  have 
avowed  every  pretension  to  its  being  consider 
a  regular  history,  or  Qven  an  attempt  at  ovi 
A  universal  history  of  the  Jews  in  model 
times,  relating  their  wanderings,  and  enteri 
into  the   details   of  their  manners,   custon 
literature,    and  biography,     on    the   scale  -i 
Basnage,   but  written  in  a  more  correct  i 
interesting  manner,  with  the  additional  li^ 
which    time   and    science   have    now  throT| 
upon  the  subject,  is  still  to  be  desired. 
is  here  brought  forward,  can  only  be  coni 
dered  as  the  contribution  of  a  stone  to  i 
building,  for  we  have  but  attempted  a  glani 
into  the  chaos  of  materials,  though  ( 
happily  directed,  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  a  d 
covery  valuable  to  science,  or  the  confirmatft 
of  faith. 

In  my  "  Lectures  on  Jewish  History,"  whidi 
form  the  groundwork  of  this  sketch,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  notice  especially  the  relations 
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of  ray  people  witli  all  the  nations  of  the 
uorlti,  from  the  earliest  days  of  their  existence 
to  the  present  time ;  to  remark  upon  what  the 
Gentiles  are  for  the  Jews,  either  as  means  of 
iDstruction  or  of  chastisement,  and  what  Israel 
has  been,  and  still  is,  for  the  Gentiles,  either  J 
as  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  victims  of  their  I 
own  unbelief,  or  as  the  people  kept  apart,  to 
impart  light  and  salvation  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  subject  will  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

The   First  Book  will  give  a  glance  over  the 

principal  features  of  the  Jewish  liistory,  both 

ia  Palestine  and  beyond  its  borders,    before  ■ 

le  deiitruction  of  Jerusalem,   with    a   shorts 

'Account  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  that  city.        1 

The  Second  Book  gives  a  view  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  double  captivity  of  the  East 
and  "U'est,  from  the  fall  of  their  temple  and 
country,  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Third  Book  will  contain  a  history  of 
the  Jewish  exiles  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  If 
this  part  appear  to  be  more  elaborately 
worked  out  than  the  rest,  it  is  not  only  on 
account  of  the  numerous  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  which  the  author's  birth  and  parentage 
gave  him  access ;  but  also  because  a  multitude 
of  facta,  not  generally  known,  form  chaiacteiwl 
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istic  features  in  the  records  of  this  portion  of 
Israel's  exiles. 

The  Fourth  Book  views  the  position  of  the 
Jews,  in  their  connexion  with  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth,  and  the  great  social  and  political 
movements  of  the  present  day ;  with  the 
glorious  advent  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  and  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom. 

May  the  Lord  bless  the  reading  of  these 
pages  to  all  who  take  them  in  hand,  whether 
Jew  or  Christian,  Israelite  or  Gentile !    Amen. 


,  very  early  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, we  find  a  people  living  amidst  the 
nations,  and  conversiog  with  them  in  close 
connexion,  yet  kept  completely  apart,  and 
preser%"ed  unmixed,  by  means  of  characteristics 
exclusively  their  own. 

This  people  is  the  only  nation  that  can, 
inlh  certainty,  trace  its  origin,  through  one 
family,  to  a  single  individual.  They  call 
themselves  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob.  A  doubt  has  never  been  raised  as 
In  tlie  reality  of  this  origin,  so  strongly  has  it 
I't-en  established  by  the  records  of  tradition 
md  history.  Yet,  although  no  nation  dis- 
;'ite6  with  them  this  honour,  no  one  envies 
hem  its  possession,  so  entirely  has  the  hatred 
f  all  degraded  a  title  of  the  highest  honour 
\:Ao  a  sign  of  reproach,  contempt,  and  ex- 
lusion. 

*v,B 
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As  children  of  Abraham,  guardians  ni; 
confessors  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  predii 
tions  of  the  prophets,  they  bear  by  a  persoiiai 
mark  the  testimony  of  their  genealogy,  in 
the  ordinance  of  circumcision.  As  disciples  ot' 
Moses,  they  have  no\v  for  thirty-four  centuries 
raised  the  cry,  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our 
God  is  one  God ; "  and  every  Sabbath-day, 
even  to  the  present  time,  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets are  read  in  their  synagogues,  in  the 
same  order  as  when  the  Apostle  St.  Jarac? 
mentions  the  fact  1800  years  ago,  as  already, 
in  his  time,  an  ancient  custom. 

They  are  an  Eastern  nation,  and  after  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  years,  though  natu- 
ralized in  the  west,  they  still  bear  the  features 
of  an  Oriental  extraction.  Their  strongly- 
marked  countenance  exhibits,  on  the  one 
hand,  their  relationship  with  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  the  children  of  Abraham  by  Ishmael ; 
and  bears,  on  the  other,  in  its  deeply-stamped 
impress  of  suffering,  a  memorial  of  the  cruelty 
and  oppression  of  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

They  have  ever  been  a  people  of  sojourners ; 
their  first  father  sojourned  in  the  country  pro- 
mised to  his  posterity,  and  when  themselves 
settled  in  Canaan,  their  religion  still  led  them 
to  preserve  the  feeling  that    they  were  but 
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"  sojonmers  in  the  land,"     Long  before  the 
fell  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  entire  dispersion, 
numbers  of  them  already  sojourned  in  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  and  Persia ;  thus  we  read  of  Daniel 
and  Nehemiah,  at  the  Courts  of  those  nations; 
and  in  later  times,   we  find   Israelites  estab- 
lished in  Egypt  and  Macedonia,  and  enrolled 
as  Roman  citizens,  both  in  the  great  city  itself, 
and  in  the  provinces.     Since  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  they  have  become  acclima- 
tized   to  every   region,    and   while   scattered   , 
among  every  diversity  of  nation,  have  assumed  I 
something   of    the    character  of    the    people   I 
among  whom    they   dwelt.      Nevertheless,    a   I 
principle  of  umfy  has  prevailed  throughout   1 
the  whole  dispersion  of  Israel,  and  they  have    I 
remained  in  every  climate,  and  among  every   I 
nation,  representatives  of  what  all  mankind   1 
really  are — descendants  of  one  family  and  one  I 
father.  I 

Two  powerful  religions  derive,  though  in  a  I 
very  different  manner,  their  origin  from  the  j 
existence  of  this  people.  Both  in  the  Gospel  I 
of  truth,  and  the  imposture  of  the  Koran,  the  I 
fathers  of  Israel  are  recognised  as  the  fathers  I 
of  their  respective  faith.  In  both  these  creeds  I 
the  prophets  of  Israel  are  honoured  as  men  of  j 
B  2  J 
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God,  and  the  City  of  Jerusalem  as  a  holy  city. 
But  neither  from  this  high  antiquity,  nor  from 
the  possession  of  a  history  full  of  touching  and 
sublime  incidents,  and  still  shadowing  forth 
the  distant  future,  has  any  benefit  accrued  to 
the  Israelite,  either  in  the  East  or  West. 
The  names  even  which  God  gave  to  his  ancient 
people,  as  honourable  memorials,  the  nations, 
both  Mahometans  and  professing  Christians, 
have  turned  into  a  by-word,  so  that  Israelite 
has  become  a  term  of  reproach,  and  Jew  (sod 
of  Judah)  a  contemptuous  epithet. 

.  What  a  theme  for  anxious  contemplation  to 
the  ivliole  world,  is  the  people  whose  history 
spreads  over  4000  out  of  the  whole  6000 
years  that  contain  the  records  of  the  human 
race  !  wbUe  even  the  modern  part  of  it  can  be 
traced  back  during  a  period  of  1800  years! 

Were  there  now  in  existence  even  a  single 
individual  who  could  with  certainty  trace  his 
pedigree  from  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  or 
Koman  families,  with  what  care  and  interest 
would  such  a  circumstance  be  investigated,  as 
a  living  remnant  of  antiquity  !  And  yet  Israel, 
the  ve>y  Israel  whose  annals  extend  to  the 
most  remote  periods  of  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory, still  remains,  not  as  a  remnant  only,  con- 
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sistiog  of  a  few  solitary  individuals  or  families, 
but  the  whole  body  of  the  people  still  exists, 
scattered  over  every  part  of  our  globe. 

To  the  Christian  especially,  how  deeply  in- 
teresting a  subject  for  meditation  and  study ! 
In  this  people  he  beholds  involuntary  wit-  ' 
nesses  to  the  truth  of  all  that  God  has  spoken 
to  man.  from  the  beginning,  and  through  suc- 
cessive ages,  concerning  his  Anointed,  He 
sees  in  this  people  the  very  flesh  and  blood 
from  which  Jesus  Christ  himself,  as  the  Son 
of  man,  became  incarnate.  He  sees  a  living,  j 
proof  of  the  truth  of  prophecies  fulfilled,  and 
of  those  yet  unaccomplished,  as  well  as  a 
risible  monument  of  the  historic  realities  upon 
which  the  Christian  faith  is  based. 

The  marked  distinction  of  the  Jewish  people  , 
from  every  other  nation,  is  a  result  of  the  sepa- 
ration ordained  and  established  by  God  him- 
self between  them  and  all  the  other  families  of 
the  earth,  who  were,  nevertheless,  to  be  blessed 
in  their  seed.  Their  religious  worship,  tlieir 
customs,  their  feasts,  and  their  fasts,  are  all 
abiding  monuments  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Their  constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  is  j 
an  effect  of  the  reaUty  of  the  promise  given,  and  j 
qfttinies  repeated,  to  their  fathers,  woven,  as  it  J 
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were,  into  the  very  tissue  of  that  Scripture  wliich 
was  gradually  enrolled  during  the  whole  na- 
tional existence  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Tlieir 
final  dispersion,  and  prolonged  misery,  during 
the  eighteen  centuries  in  which  they  have 
existed,  without  King,  without  temple,  with- 
out sacrifice,  without  country, — but  also  with- 
out teraphim.  and  without  idols,  shows  the 
Divine  origin  of  their  oivn  fulfilled  prophecies 
respecting  Hira  whom  they  have  waited  for, 
and  yet  rejected, — whom  they  have  pierced, 
and  whom  they  nil!  one  day  adore. 

Still  continuing  a  people,  though  deprived 
of  all  the  usual  essentials  of  a  national  exist- 
ence, they  have  survived  the  most  powerful 
nations  and  dynasties  of  the  world,  while  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  humiliation  under  the 
very  feet  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Infidel  even 
must  acknowledge,  that  in  this  there  is  some* 
thing  strange,  startling,  wonderful!  hut  the 
Christian  recognises  with  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence, in  the  imperishable  endurance  of  this 
despised  and  often  despicable  people,  the 
finger  of  that  God  by  whose  word  alone  they 
have  been  preserved,  though,  according  to  the 
principles  of  human  reason,  and  all  the  known 
laws  and  processes  of  nature,  they  must  infal- 
libly have  perished.     In  meditating  on  this 
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^inbject,  the  Christian  is  led  back  to  a  contem- 
platiou  of  other  harmonies  subsisting  ia  God's 
varied  dealings  with  his  people  in  former  ages. 
How  perfect,  for  instance,  is  the  coincidence 
of  the  seed  given  to  Abraham,  not  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  but  in  fulfilment  of  the 
Divine  promise,  and  the  birth  of  a  Saviour, 
fulfilling  to  the  very  letter  the  word  spoken  by 
the  prophet,  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive ! " 
As  the  Israelites  are  the  only  people  able  to 
trace  their  origin  from  a  single  family,  and  a 
single  patriarch,  and  thus  follow  up  their 
descent  from  the  father  of  mankind ;  so,  on 
^ptite  other  hand,  are  they  the  only  people  who  h 
Hbve  preserved,  through  a  succession  of  cen-  H 
^■bries,  a  definite  expectation  of  their  future  V 
destiny,  to  which  they  have  clung  through 
every  period  of  their  long  dispersion.  This 
expectatiou  rests  upon  the  same  prophetic 
Scriptures  which  foretold  and  described  their 
present  state  of  exile  and  suffering,  wliich  also 
announced  the  painful  death  and  future  glory 
of  the  Messiah,  and  with  that  glory  connects 
the  blessings  of  a  spiritual  and  national  resto- 
ration for  Israel,  light  over  the  whole  world,  i 
and  peace  upon  all  nations  united  with  the  | 
ancient  people  of  God,  beneath  the  sceptre  c 
the  Son  of  David  and  the  Son  of  God.     Th 
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Gospel  confirms  the  prophecies  and  seals  a 
these  promises.     The  Apostle  St.  Paul,  i 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaj 
beautifully  concentrates,  as  in  a  focus,  the  | 
phetic  rays  of  the  Old  Testament,  when  | 
eaya,  "  If  the  casting  away  of  them  be  I 
reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  rea 
ing  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead  ? 
ftilness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved."     In  these  few  wen 
a  key  is  given  by  which  the  future  destiny' 
the  nations  is  laid  open  to  us,  while  the  i 
pheciea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  i 
bine  to  form   a   complete  commentary  i 
these  words,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  centH 
the    whole    future  history  of  Israel  and  1 
Gentiles.     Surely,  when  we  rightly  regard  I 
annals  of  this  people,   reaching  backward  i 
the  most  remote   antiquity,   and  looking  1 
ward  to  a  futurity  which  has  been  long  j 
dieted,    with    its    course    lighted    up   by 
gradual  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  we  should  I 
overlook  the  details  of  its  darkest  and  saddi 
periods.     It  is,    without  doubt,  a  history  i 
sorro^vs,  and  of  almost  unprecedented  miseif 
for  it  tells  of  a  people  of  sorrows  on  accotq 
of  their  sins.     But  should  not  this  very  pe< 
liarity  give  it  fresh  interest  in  the  eyes  of  t 
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tian,  who  rests  hia  salvation,  his  hope, 
,  upon  a  Man  of  sorrows  also,  but  of 
r  without  siu  X 
In  our  days  especially,  the  most  striking 
rcomstances  and  the  most  startUng  signs  of 
iC  tiroes  concur  to  increase,  in  a  remarkable 
igree,  feelings  of  interest  in  the  Jewish 
The  times  in  which  we  live  are  such, 
too  one  can  deny  their  portent  of  a  future, 
pich  each  day  seems  ready  to  give  birth, 
peat  inquiry  agitates  the  minds  and  stirs 
irts  of  many  as  to  what  will  be  the  final 
s  of  all  the  revolutionary  movements  and 
implications  which  are  now  taking  place, 
liile,  at  the  same  time,  the  opposite  prin- 
ples  of  faith  and  Infidelity,  superstition  and 
ience,  combine  to  multiply  daily  changes  in 
ir  moral  and  social  life.  The  Christian 
one  knows  the  result  to  which  all  this  tends, 
bile,  in  singleness  of  heart,  he  examines  and 
inders  the  prophetic  words  of  his  Lord  and 
iviour, — that  he  shall  come  on  the  clouds  of 
Mtven,  and  then  shall  be  fulfilled  all  that  the 
s  and  holy  men  of  the  Old  Testament 
aken  concerning  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
sire  of  all  nations.  He  shall  reign  as 
I  over  the  house  of  Jacob ;  the  Lord  God 
give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David. 
B  3 
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He  shall  reign  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  I 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.      Under  1 
sceptre  shall  the  twelve   tribes  of  Israel  i 
again  nnited ;  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  sn 
share  in  their  peace  and  glory,  and  bow  t 
ther  in  submiesion  to  that  sceptre  of  jus^ 
truth,  and  love.     The  whole  earth  shall  ^ 
covered  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  j 
light  of  his  glory;    the  ^vicked,  and  all  i 
powers  of  wickedness,  shall  be  destroyed,  i 
the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out.     JerusaJ 
shall  rise,  covered  with  glory,  from  her  em 
of  humiliation,  as  the  dead  who  have  belie! 
in  Christ  come  forth  from  their  graves, 
last  book  of  the  Bible  sums  up  all  these  b]4 
ings  in  its  closing  words :  "  I  Jesus  am  the  i 
and  offspring  of  David,  and  the  bright  i 
morning  star.     Behold,  I  come  quickly.'' 

Never,  till  our  days,  has  the  attentionl 
men  been  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  Script! 
prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  i 
the  hearts  of  Christians  so  prepared  to  1 
for  their  accomplishment.  This  diligent  seaE^ 
this  vpaking  up  of  attention,  forms  the  chai 
teristic  of  a  new  era  in  tlie  Christian  Chui 
and  the  period  from  which  M'e  may  dateJ 
commencement,  is  the  latter  part  of  the  { 
teenth  century,  at  precisely  the  same  ped 
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wlien  the  epoch  of  revolutions  began  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  coincidence  13  the 
more  worthy  of  remark,  because  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Infidelity  is  shaking  the  very 
foundation  of  the  Papacy,  and  under  the  guise 
of  philosophy  and  rationalism,  threatening 
to  undennine  and  endanger  the  Protestant 
Churches, — behold  at  once  a  fresh  banner 
raised,  and  a  new  rallying  point  marked  out, 
to  direct  the  failh,  the  zeal,  and  the  exertions 
of  the  Christian.  On  all  sides,  voices  are 
heard,  calling  to  a  deeper  and  more  careful 
investigation  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John» 
and  to  more  literal  and  faithful  interpreta- 
tions of  the  prophecies  of  Israel,  which  pro- 
mise not  only  individual  conversion  and  future 
bliss,  but  also  the  visible  glory  of  Christ,  and 
his  reign  upon  earth,  over  Israel  and  all  the 
nations.  All  this  has  naturally  led  to  a  deeper 
interest  in  the  history  and  the  fate  of  Israel; 
and  this  interest  is  a  more  remarkable  sign  of 
the  times,  because  it  coincides  with  the  striv- 
ing of  spirit  which  is  now  taking  place 
among  the  ancient  people  themselves.  AH 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  Europe, 
J  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
1  those  which  are  even  now  happening,  com- 
;  to  alter  the  whole  social  and  political  posi- 
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tion  of  tlie  Jewish  people,  and  to  form  a  new  i 
in  the  annals  of  Israel's  exile.     The  Talmd 
which  like  a  massive  wall  defended  the  J^ 
from  every  Christian  influence,  is  now  totteri 
and  giving  way  in  many  places.     In  the  mij 
of  Israel,  voices  are  heard  asking  for  a  modif 
and  more  popular  form  of  worship,  in  imitati 
of  the  ('hristian  nations  among  whom  th! 
dwell.       Hence   has   arisen   in    some    of  I 
people,    an    almost   total    negligence    of 
memorials   and    traditions   of    their    fathej 
while  to  others,  an  increasing  opportunity  J 
afforded  for  the  study  and  reception  of  1 
Gospel.     For  several   years  past,  the  numU 
of  Jewish  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  f 
all  classes,  has  been  great ;    still  greater  ! 
been  the  increase  of  closer  ties  than  the  ma 
commercial    relation   formerly   subsisting 
tween  the  Jew  and  the  people  of  the  countlt 
in  which  he  lived. 

Among  the  Jews  themselves,  fresh  vigi 
displays  itself  in  every  department  of  the  a 
and  sciences ;  in  Germany,  the  sons  of  Isri 
are    distinguished    professors    of    philosopb 
letters,  astronomy,  and  jurisprudence.      Lil 
their  forefathers,  before  the  catastrophe  whid 
put  an  end  to  their   political  existence, 
descendants   of   Abraham    for    the  lost 
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centurj'  have  again  borne  arms  with  honour. 
The  poetic  harp  of  Israel  sounds  for  the  first 
time  to  European  accents,  and  Israelitish 
names  are  found  among  the  greatest  masters 
of  music  in  our  day.  In  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  Israelites  afford  to  the  country  of 
their  sojourn  the  benefit,  not  of  riches  only, 
but  of  talent,  genius,  and  learning.  In  Ger- 
many, they  are  obtaining  a  release  from  every 
te^al  restraint,  and  in  England,  from  whence 
they  were  in  the  thirteenth  century  ignomini- 
ously  expelled,  they  have  received  an  aU  but 
complete  emancipation.  All  this  yet  forms  no 
part  of  Israel's  restoration,  but  may  not  the 
Christian  view  these  facts  as  already  a  "shaking 
of  the  bones  "^    (Ezek.  xxxvii.) 

The  Romish  Church  has  always  thought  of 
the  Jewish  people  as  a  great  multitude,  destined 
in  the  latter  days  to  be  gathered  into  the 
bosom  of  the  mother  Church  of  the  Gentiles. 
Protestantism  long  looked  coldly  and  with 
indifference  upon  the  future  hopes  and  pro- 
mised conversion  of  God's  ancient  people.  It 
remained  for  the  revival  of  Gospel  truth  in 
our  days  to  encourage  a  deeper  search  into 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  and  thus  bring  Israel 
more  clearly  to  view,  as  the  people  long  dis- 
lened,  but  destined  to  be  again  gathered,  and 
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made  heirs  of  the  faith  and  country  of  their 
fathers :  not  only  to  be  re-admitted  into  the 
Church,  or  Churches  of  the  Gentiles,  but  to 
possess  in  themselves  the  very  centre  and  seat 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Anointed  upon 
earth.  While  Christians  in  former  ages  loolced 
with  hatred  and  contempt  upon  the  Israelites, 
as  enemies  and  murderers  of  the  Lord,  and 
regarded  them,  because  of  their  sins  and  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  as  "no  longer  the 
people  of  God ;  the  Christian  in  our  days  prays 
like  St.  Paul  for  Israel  as  a  people,  and  for 
the  blessings  to  be  fulfilled  in  them  when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  come  on  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
A  remembrance  of  Jerusalem  mingles  itself 
with  the  sympathy  felt  for  Israel,  and  the  holy 
city,  like  God's  ancient  people,  seemingly  dead, 
yet  really  undying,  comes  into  mind.  The  age 
in  which  we  live  is  distinguished  by  the 
peculiar  impulse  which  draws  the  C'hristians 
of  the  West  towards  the  widowed  yet  royal 
city  of  the  East.  There  has  never  been  an 
entire  cessation  of  the  visits  of  pilgrims  and 
travellers  to  view  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
beloved,  and  looked  upon  as  holy,  by  men  of 
three  different  religions:  yet  the  aim  of  these 
pilgrimages  is  no  longer  the  same.  From  the 
time    that  Chateaubriand,    in    ISOti,    accom- 
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plished  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey, 
numerous  travellers,  such  as  Keith,  Kobinson, 
Wilson,  Schubert,  and  many  others,  with  the 
Bible  in  their  hands  and  hearts,  have  thoroughly 
searched  the  ground,  and  returned  with  stores 
of  fresh  information,  to  throw  additional  light 
opon  religion  and  science.  Thus  do  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  dry  bones  of 
scattered  Israel,  present  an  appeal  to  the  heart 
and  miud  of  the  Christian. 

Historians  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  con- 
queror, while  the  fate  of  the  vanquished  is 
passed  over  in  silence  ;    is  not,  therefore,  the 
new   interest  now   felt    in    all   that  concerns 
Israel  leading  many  to  search  into  the  records 
of  the  dispersed  nation,  a  sign  of  the  times  \ 
The  sketch  undertaken  in  these   pages   is 
(It  an  outline;    still,  the  point  of  view  from 
bich  it  is  taken  brings  forward  the  mutual 
letion  of  Israel,  throughout  all  ages,   with 
!  different  nations  with  whom  their  history 
I  been  interwoven.      It  will   bring  to  our 
tice  tlie  dealings  and  counsels  of  God,  as 
forth   in    the    different    relationshipa 
Ijich  have  existed  at  successive  periods  of  the 
it  4000  years,  between  the  two  great  divisions- 
tthe  descendants  of  Adam. 
iWith  this  object  in  view,  we  shall  begin  b; 
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considering  the  Israelites  in  their  relatia 
with  Egypt,  and  afterwards  with  the  differ^ 
nations  and  tribes  of  Asia,  with  whom 
were  brought  in  contact,  either  as  neighb 
and  enemies,  or  by  tlie  bonds  of  alliance  i 
relationship  with  Midian,  Edom,  Moab,  Am- 
nion, the  Philistines,  the  SjTians,  the  Assyrians, 
andunder  the  four  great  monarchies  of  Babylon, 
Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Rome.  After  viewing 
the  Israelites  in  connexion  with  the  Gospel, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  we  shall  follow  thn 
into  their  dispereion  and  captivity  in  the  I 
and  West;  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  Eurc 
and  Asia ;  in  connexion  with  the  Parth: 
and  the  Persians,  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
Visigoths ;  with  Arabia,  and  the  rise  of  ' 
hometanism,  the  Franks,  the  Germans, 
Normans,  the  English,  the  Poles,  and 
ficlavonian  nations  in  general.  We 
particularly  notice  their  relations  with  Spi 
and  Portugal,  and  afterwards  with  the  '. 
Countries,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
America;  and  view  them,  lastly,  in  respect | 
their  position  at  the  present  time,  and  their 
own  future  expectations. 

We  shall  contemplate  Israel  in  this  picture 
as  the  people  of  the  greatest  privileges,  and 
the  darkest  transgressions ;  the  deepest  tribu- 
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lation,  and  the  brightest  hopes :  but  the  object 
most  prominently  brought  forward  will  be  the 
alternate  power  of  the  principles  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  shown  forth  in  its  effects  upon 
every  relation  of  Israel  with  the  nations  of  the 
world.  There  has  long  been  a  gulf  fixed 
between  the  two,  but.  reconciled  and  united 
by  the  cross  of  Christ,  they  will  one  day  enjoy 
together  their  respective  privileges,  united  for 
mtser^jfet  never  confounded. 


[ 
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Israel,  promisea  of  blessing  for  Egypt,  from 
whence  3300  years  since  the  Lord  brought 
forth  liis  people,  and  "  out  of  which "  also 
1800  years  ago  "  He  hath  called  his  Son. " 
"In  that  day,"  saith  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (of  a 
time  to  which  no  past  epoch  can  refer) — "in 
that  day  shall  there  be  an  altar  to  the  Ijjrd  in 
the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at 
the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord.  And  it  shall 
be  for  a  sign  and  for  a  witness  unto  the  Lord 
of  Hosts  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  for  they  shall 
cry  unto  the  Lord  because  of  the  oppressors, 
and  he  shall  send  thera  a  Saviour,  and  a  great 
one,  and  he  shall  deliver  them.  And  the  Lord 
shall  be  known  to  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians 
shall  know  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  do 
sacrifice  and  oblation ;  yea,  they  shall  vow  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  perform  it.  And  the 
Lord  shall  smite  Egj'pt ;  he  shall  smite  and 
heal  it,  and  they  shall  return  even  to  tlie  Lord, 
and  he  shall  be  intreated  of  them,  and  shall 
heal  them.  In  that  day  shall  there  be  a  high- 
way out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians 
shall  come  into  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptians  shall 
serve  with  the  AssjTians.  In  that  day  shall 
Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt,  and  with 
Assj-ria,  even  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the 
land.     Whom  the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  bless, 


saying.  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,  and 
AssjTia  the  work  of  mine  hands,  and  Israel 
mine  inheritance."  (Isa.  xis.  19 — 25.) 

With  a  strong  hand,  and  a  stretched-out 
arm,  God  led  liis  people  out  of  Egypt.  Soon 
after  their  departure  thence,  the  Israelites 
received  the  pledge  of  their  existence  as  a 
people  in  the  Divine  Law  given  from  Mount 
Sinai ;  they  then  began  their  forty  years'  wan- 
derings in  the  wilderness.  How  striking  must 
have  been  the  appearance  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  encamped  in  the  desert,  each  around 
its  own  banner,  their  four  sides  facing  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  whose  salvation  and  I 
glory  were  represented  by  the  tabernacle,  with 
its  holy  vessels  and  symbolic  services !  Yet  | 
the  people  were  destined  to  undergo  many 
chastenings  at  the  hand  of  God ;  as  the  vine 
branch  is  purged  that  it  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit,  so  were  the  murraurers  cut  off  from  the 
midst  of  Israel,  till  a  fresh  generation  arose,  to 
whom  the  promises  were  fulfilled. 

Moees  witnessed  the  first  victory  of  the 
children  of  Israel  beyond  the  Jordan,  when 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
took  possession  of  the  land  of  Basan  and  of 
the  Amorites.  The  passage  of  the  river,  so  j 
fitriking  an  event  in  the  history  of  Israel,  wu  I 
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reserved  for  Joshua.  With  him  began  j 
Heroic  age,  which  comprehended  four  hand 
and  fifty  years,  including  David,  and  his  i 
temporaries  in  age  and  war. 

The  relations  between  Israel  and  the  | 
rounding  nations  in  the  times  of  Moses,  Josn 
the  judges,  and  the  kings,  were  appointed  J 
God  himself,  and  made  a  part  of  the  laws  a 
constitution  of  the  state.     The  land  prom 
to  their  fathers  was  given  to  tlie  Israelites! 
the  condition  of  their  keeping  it  and  l 
selves  free  from  idolatry,  and  thus  contini| 
the  people  of  the  only  living  and  true  < 
From    the     beginning     they    neglected 
charge ;  they  spared  the  nations  God  had  8 
them  to  punish,  and  even  joined  with  them 
serving  their    gods.     Thus    were    Canaany 
left  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  who  became,  in  I 
hand  of  God,  a  pricking  brier  and  a  rodi 
chastisement  for  his  unfaithful  and  disobedifl 
people.     Jerusalem  remained  in  possessiotil 
the  Jebusites  till  the  time  of  David,  who, 
his  valiant  men,  took  the  fortress  of  Zion,  i 
established  there  the  royal  residence  and  t 
abode  of  the  Ark  of  God. 

Even  the  evil  of  a  permanent  remnant  | 
the  nations  of  Canaan  existing  in  the  lai 
after  its  conquest  by  Israel,  was  turned  J 
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f  tbe  hand  of  God,  and  made  use  of  for 
■enefit,  "  that  the  generations  of  the 
;  of  Israel  might  know,  to  teach  them 
;  the  least  such  as  knew  nothing  thereof 
"  (Judges  iii.  2.)  The  Israelites  were 
,  from  the  first  to  become  a  warlike 
;  this  character  is  implied  in  the  whole 
code,  and  it  continued  to  belong  to 
Irish  people  until  their  complete  down- 
;  the  final  destruction  of  their  city  and 
This  character  disappeared  for  many 
les,  when  Israel  became  a  homeless 
■er  over  the  face  of  the  globe. 
peacefiU  reign  of  Solomon  brings  us 
I  the  height  of  Israel's  prosperity  and 
■ur,  and  to  the  commencement  of  its 
The  evil  influence  of  strangers  and 
ous  nations,  which  the  ever-drawn  sword 
man  after  God's  own  heart  had  kept  for 
'  at  bay,  then  began  its  work  of  destruc- 
By  imitating  these  nations  in  many 
and  especially  in  their  varied  idolatries, 
ildren  of  Jacob  drew  down  upon  thera- 
all  those  misfortunes  and  judgments, 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicted  for  their 
ment.  Their  princes  set  the  example 
leerous    and    unhallowed    connexions, 
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wliich  led  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  cu'- 
toms  and  the  most  horrible  practices. 

In  those  days  the  children  of  Israel  wer. 
both  In  word  and  deed,  just  the  reverse  ■ 
what  they  became  in  later  times;  viz.,  t^ 
witnesses  and  preachers  of  the  only  true  Gon 
in  the  midst  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  all  Uji 
false  religions  of  the  world.  This  posilii>' 
they  assumed  after  the  Babylonian  caprivii'. 
and  this  tnily  Israelitish  calling  was  shorn 
forth  later  in  all  its  fulness,  at  the  preacliin-' 
of  the  Cross.  We  look  to  see  it  once  moi' 
shine  forth  in  times  of  prophecy  yet  unfulfiUeil, 

However  wide  the  separation  formerly  estab- 
lished between  the  Israelites  and  the  other 
nations,  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies  ever  look 
forward  to  the  union  of  these  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  descendants  of  Adam  under  a 
single  sceptre.  The  address  which  is  contain', 
in  the  few  words  of  the  lllth  Psalm  is  ih 
theme  of  numerous  songs  of  praise,  and  predic- 
tions of  future  glory : — "  O  praise  the  Lord,  all 
ye  nations,  praise  him,  all  ye  people.  For  his 
merciful  kindness  is  great  towards  us,  and  tlie 
truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  Praise 
ye  the  Lord."  For  centuries  the  Israel 
were  led  by  God  to  expect  a  fiiture  conven 
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r  the  Gentiles;  and  in  a  similar  manner, 
ader  the  present  New  Testament  dispensa- 
on,  believers  in  Christ  among  the  Gentilea 
K>k  forward  to  the  complete  and  national  con- 
"'■'iion  of  Israel.  The  prophecies  contain  as 
MV  predictions  which  refer  to  the  Gentiles, 
Nj  the  Isi-aelites  themselves,* — not  to  that 
;n  itlone  still  to  come  which  shall  behold 
lem  ranged  under  the  banner  of  the  Son  of 
esse, — they  also  tell  of  God's  varied  dealings 
■ith  them,  and  his  judgments  upon  them,  at 
mes  and  in  circumstances  long  preceding  it, 
ad  thus  exemplify  what  the  Apostle  St.  Paul 
m:  "  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only?  Is 
g_not  of  the  Gentiles  also  ?  Yes,  of  the  Gen- 
'  (Rom.  iii.  29.) 
f  have  now  taken  a  general  view  of  the 
ns  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Asiatic 
[  around  them,  before  the  first  destruc- 
f  Jerusalem  ;  the  more  particular  relation 
ting  between  them,  and  some  of  these  na- 
j  interesting  for  many  reasons.  We  will 
t,  first,  the  relative  position  of  the  Israelites 
Idomites,  the  descendants  of  Jacob  and 
whose  history,  as  it  were,  began  in  the 
I  of  their  mother,  Rebecca,  where  already 
I.  XV.,  xviii.,  suL,  xxiii. ;  Jer-  xlvi.,  xlvii.,  xlviii., 
:.  xiT.,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  xxri.  i  Dan.  ii.,  vii. 
o  2 
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the  fetliers  of  the  two  nations  struggled  to- 
gether ;    and  it  was  said  to  the  motlier,  tlie 
"Great  shall  serve  the  Little."  (Esau)  the  Gr-'oi 
by  priority  of  birth,  by  physical  force,  and  !■ 
rapidly    becoming    a    powerful    and    warli!- 
nation,  was  compelled  to  give  place  to  (Jaco'i 
Me  Little,  because  of  the  promise  of  that  seed 
in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should 
be  blessed.    In  later  times,  the  brother  natinn 
rivalled  Edom   in  the  number  of  its  peoplt 
and  the  extent    of  its  conquests.      In  thu- 
days,  however,  no  war  was  allowed  betwti! 
two  nations  so  closely  allied  by  blood.     Thus 
the  people  of  God  were  forbidden  by  Moses 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Edomites,  though, 
on  their  approach  to  the  promised  laud,  the 
latter  had  refused  to  the  people  of  Jacob  a 
passage  through  their  country,  and  water  to 
drink,  for  money.     Afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  Balaam's  prophecy,   the  country  of  the 
Edomites  became,  especially  in  David's  time, 
an  hereditary  possession   of  the    children   of 
Israel.     Under  David's  successors,  Edom  soon 
rebelled;  more  than  once  reconquered,  it  was 
first  in  alliance,  and  afterwards  at  enmity,  with 
Judah.      God  threatened   Edom   with   great 
judgments,  because  in  the  day  of  the  ruin  of 
the  children  of  Judah  {their  brethren)  "they 
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Tejoiced  and  did  shoot  out  the  lip  in  the  day  I 
of  their  distress."  Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  and  I 
lilzekiel  prophesied  to  this  effect,  in  the  later  j 
times,  as  had  done  before,  Isaiah,  Joel,  and  I 
Amos,  and  as  did  Malachi,  after  the  return  J 
from  Babylon. 

The  discoveries  lately  made  in  Idurnea,  and 
its  capital  Pctra,  verify  the  descriptions  given 
by  the  prophets  of  its  former  magnificence ; 
while  Ihey  testify,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
literal   fulfilment   of  all    the  judgments    pro- 
nounced against  it.     We  cannot  but  be  struck  i 
by  the  comment  which  the  gigantic  architec- 
tural remains  of  Edom  now  make  upon  those  I 
prophecies,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able   was   uttered  by  Jeremiah : — "  Thy   ter-  ' 
ribleuess  hath  deceived   thee,  and   the   pride 
of  tliine  heart.  Oh  thou  that  dwellest  in  the 
^jdeits  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  ot  i 
■fee   hills;    though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  [ 
^raest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring    thee  i 
down   from    thence,   saith    the    Lord."    (Jer. 
xUx.  10.) 

In  the  latter  days  of  Judah's  existence  as  a  I 

nation,  we  may  observe  a  very  different  cou-  I 

aexion  eubsisting  between  the  Jews  and  the  ^ 

lotnitcs.     Under  the  Maccabees  the  dcsceud- 

i  of  the  Great  (Esau),  were  still  subjected 

j^tboso  of  the  Little  (Jacob).     But,  at  last, 


I 
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Edom  in  his  turn  subjected  his  younger 
brother;  and  the  decline  of  the  Asmoneaa 
dynasty  prepared  the  way  for  the  glorj%  ami 
finally  the  dominion,  of  Antipater  the  Edomiu 
and  his  son,  Herod  the  Great.  When  the  Sun 
of  Da\id  was  bom  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem, 
the  persecuting  Edomite  was  king  at  Jcni- 
salem,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  very  length 
and  breadth  of  the  prophecy  spoken  in  tli> 
house  of  the  Patriarch,  "the  Great  shall  serst 
the  Little."  The  Star  of  Jacob,  the  King  ot 
Israel,  in  the'  humility  of  his  human  natup: 
was  then  made  manifest  as  that  Little  ont, 
to  which  all  that  is  Great  in  this  world  must 
one  day  be  subjected  and  pay  homage. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  allied  in  a  degree 
with  ^^oab  and  Amnion,  the  descendants  of 
Lot,  Abraham's  nephew.  On  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  the  inheritance  of  these  uatioiis 
was  spared  by  the  command  of  God ;  yet  the 
Monbites  were  greatly  terrified  at  the  approacti 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  Balak  their 
king  hired  a  false  prophet  to  curse  the 
people,  and  sent  the  daughters  of  his  land  to 
seduce  them  to  sin.  (Numb,  xxii.,  xxv.)  The 
curse  intended  by  Balaam,  was  changed  by  the 
power  of  God,  who  holds  in  his  hand  the  very 
thoughts  of  evil  men,  into  a  prophecy  of  bless- 
ing and  glory.    Thus  the  dawn  of  the  glorious 
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F  Jacob  was  announced  against  his  own 
'  the  mouth  of  a  heathen,  as  well  as 
iif  future  humiliation  of  Moab,  and  the  in- 
;sing  prosperity  of  Israel.  The  Ammon- 
^  and  Moabites,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
■fcful  origin,  were  not  admitted  into  the 
^^tegation  of  the  Lord  till  the  tenth  genera- 
Im.  Nevertheless,  there  is  in  Christ  recon- 
Uiation  between  Moab  and  Israel,  and  it  was 
aitied  into  effect  many  centuries  before  the 
lirth  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
L  daughter  of  Moab,  having  faith  in  the  God  of 
Brael,  acted  with  kindness  and  fidelity  to  a 
ndow  of  Judiih,  and,  by  her  means,  the 
;enealogy  of  the  king  of  Israel  still  transmits 
m  its  records  the  name  of  a  Moabitess.  In 
he  same  genealogy,  we  find  the  name  of 
.nother  daughter  of  Canaan,  Rahab,  of  Jeri- 
ho,  who,  at  the  glorious  victory  of  the  chil- 
Iren  of  Israel,  was  made  the  first-fruits  of  the 
jentiles  who  should  be  blessed  in  the  seed  of 
Vbraham,  and  by  her  subsequent  marriage 
lalmon.  of  the  tribe  of  .Tudah,    she    also 

me  an  ancestress  of  the  incarnate  Messiah, 

ion  of  David.     (Matt.  i.  5.) 

DQoDg  the  nations  of  Canaan,  the  Phoenici- 

[a»e  afforded  most  matter  of  interest  to  nni- 
,  history.     We  also  find  them,  for  many 
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succeeding  centuries,  in  close  alliance  with! 
people  of  Israel.    The  language  of  the  Phdf 
cians,  notmthstanding  their  descent  from  i 
other  son  of  Noah,  (the  IsraeHtes  from  Shi 
the  Phtcnicians  from  Ham),  was  nearly  a 
to  that  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  art  of  wridj 
came  to  that  people  either  through  the  1 
tians,   or    at  once    from    the   Phoenicians,^ 
inventors.     With  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  i 
cities  of  this  celebrated   commercial 
the  Israelites,  after  their  settlement  in  Cana^ 
■were  either  at  open  war,  or  engaged  in  c 
mercial  relations.     The  Sidonians  were  t 
mentioned  as  enemies  and  persecutors,  1 
whom  the  Lord  delivered  his  people,  afiter>| 
bad  chastened  them  by  their  means.     (Jur 
X.  1—12.) 

The  kings  of  Tyre  supplied  David 
cedar  wood;  and  workmen  to  build  his  hoi^ 
and  also  assisted  Solomon  in  building  1 
temple.  But  these  commercial  connect! 
with  the  Phcenician  cities  communicated  I 
idolatry  and  immorality,  and  were  the  me^ 
of  bringing  the  iniquities  of  the  Sidooj 
Jezebel  and  Athaliali  upon  the  kingdomn 
Israel  and  Judah. 

The  high  exaltation  and  deep  debasem 
of  Tyre  were  both  spoken  of  by  the  pre 
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el.  Of  ancient  Tyre,  taken  by  Nebu- 
ir,  and  modem  Tyre,  bumbled  by 
Bder  the  Great,  there  remains  scarcely 
It  is  become  literally  "  a  place  to 
I  nets  on,"  as  foretold  by  Ezekiel.  But, 
br  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  as  well  as  for  the 
Pfaaroictans  in  general,  better  things  have  been 
Foretold  by  men  of  God  in  Israel.  The  Psalm- 
ist says,  "  I  will  make  mention  of  llahab  and 
iiabylon,  as  them  that  know  me ;  behold 
'iiilistia  and  Tyre  with  Ethiopia."  (Psalm 
\-\vii.  4.)  As  in  the  days  of  Elijah  a  widow 
.'!  .Sarepta,  a  city  of  Sidon,  found  grace  in  the 
sight  of  the  God  of  Israel,  so  iu  tlie  time  of 
3ur  Saviour  a  Syro-Phoenician,  or  Canaanitish, 
woman,  also  sought  and  found  it  at  the  feet 
if  Jesus.  (St.  ^lark  vii.  26.)  Wlien  the 
giel  was  preached,  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre 
^-  Sidon  gladly  received  what  was  first 
to  the  Jews,  and  soon  after  we  find 
ded  tlie  brotherly  love  and  consolation 
KceWed  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  fi'oni 
he  Christian  communities  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
md  Ptolemais.  (Acts  xxi.  2 — 7,  xxvii,  3.) 
Thus,  the  Gospel  brought  not  Japhet  alone, 
(also  Canaan,  into  the  tents  of  Shem. 
(he  connexion  between  tlie  Israelites  and 
Byrians  is  an  abiding  feature  in  the  history 
c  3 
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of  the  fonner  people.     Syria,  situated  betwSJ 
Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  bore  at  first,  J 
common  with  the  latter,  the  name  of  An 
It  was  in  remembrance  of  this  part  of  Syi 
(Padan    Aram,    between    the   Euphrates 
Tigris),  that  the  Israelite,  each  year,  at  i 
feast  of  first-fruits,  confessed  before  God  t 
he  was  the  son  of  a  "  Syrian,  ready  to  pej 
(Deut.  xxvi.  5.)     With  Aram,  more  propi 
speaking,  that  is  to   say,   Syria   beyond 
Euphrates,  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Ju 
were  in  turns  bound  hy  treaties  of  alliancf 
at  open  war.     Macedonian  Syria  subsequei 
subdued  the  Jewish  people,  and  continuei 
persecute  and  oppress  them,  until  the  her< 
Maccabees  restored  their  country  to  libertyJ 

The  children  of  Abraham  were  also  clo! 
united   to  Damascus,   the  celebrated  city  J 
Cffilo-Syria.     Abraham  probably  dwelt 
for  some  time ;  there,  at  least,  was  bom  ] 
faithful  servant,  called  in  Scripture,  ElieaJ 
of  Damascus,     Although,  in  the  time  of  I 
first  temple,  idolatry  and  enmity  against  ( 
Jewish  people  existed  at  Damascus,  when  i 
Gospel  was  preached,  we  find  that  a  Jew 
synagogue  had  long  been  establislied  the! 
and  from  it  arose  a  small  body  of  ChiistiaJ 
"While  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  hastening  to  destl 
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tAis  way,  it  was  before  the  gates  of  DamascuB 
tliat  he  was  converted  to  the  faith  he  had  per-*  , 
secnted,  and  within  its  walls  he  first  preached 
the  Grospel. 

In  quite  a  different  manner  from  any  we 
have  yet  considered,  were  the  Israelites  con^ 
nected  with  the  two  most  ancient  Asiatic 
monarchies.  Tlie  Assyrians  and  Babylonians 
were  in  God's  hand  a  rod  of  chastisement  for 
his  people.  What  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  was  in- 
flicted in  later  times  by  the  Babylonians  upon 
the  people  of  Judah.  Both  these  kingdoms 
received  their  punishment  from  God,  by  the 
hand  of  the  same  nations  with  whose  idols 
they  had  so  long  defiled  themselves,  and  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  anger.  Shalmanezer,  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  carried  captive  great  part  of 
the  ten  tribes  into  his  own  country,  and  Sen- 
nacherib, his  successor,  had  prepared  a  similar 
fate  for  Judah  ;  but  he  was  utterly  overthrown 
before  Jerusalem,  because  Hezekiali  and  Isaiah 
had  made  supplication  unto  Him  that  dwelleth 
betiveen  the  cherubim.  Two  centuries  after, 
Babylon  carried  into  effect  what  Assyria  had  , 
threatened.  The  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
the  Temple  destroyed,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  carried  captive  to  Babylon.     This 
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event  begins  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews. 

The  ancient  division  of  the  people  of  Israel 
into  the  ten  and  the  two  tribes  (Ephraim  and 
Judah),  which  no  doubt  had  its  origin  iu 
an  earlier  part  of  the  historj-,  before  their 
separation  under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  ■ 
has  subsisted  from  the  conquests  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon  to  tlie  present  time.  Their  re- 
union, as  one  people,  containing  the  twelve 
tribes,  under  one  shepherd — Messiah,  the  Son 
of  David,  is  a  divine  blessing  foretold  by  the 
prophets,  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any 
way  realized  by  the  partial  return  of  the  people 
of  Judah  from  Babylon. 

We  may,  however,  look  upon  these  facts  as 
well  ascertained;  first,  that  some  of  the  ten 
tribes  returned  to  their  o^vn  country,  and 
settled  there  again  after  the  time  of  Shalina- 
nezer,  and  that  parts  of  Galilee  also  were 
inhabited  by  their  descendants.  It  is,  how- 
ever, equally  testified  by  prophecy,  histoiy, 
and  tradition,  that  a  body  of  Israelites  of  the 
ten  tribes  have  been  perpetuated  on  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  our  globe;  thus,  in  our 
days,  there  is  a  dispersion  both  of  Judali 
and  Ephraim  drawing  near  the  time  of  their 
reunion    and    re-establishment    as    a  nation. 
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Tbough  the  rationalism  of  our  days  has  led 
some  of  the  Jews  even  to  doubt  this  separate 
eusteuce  of  the  ten  tribes,  yet  against  a  single 
line  of  the  Talmud  to  that  effect  is  arrayed 
the  whole  testimony  of  Josephus,  and  the 
endoring  tradition  constantly  handed  do^vn 
among  themselves.  This  tradition,  founded 
Dpon  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  (xsxvii.),  which 
foretels  llie  reunion  of  the  twelve  tribes,  even 
fixes  the  abode  of  these  Israelites  in  some  iso- 
!  '.led  spot,  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia,  beyond 
;;e  imaginary  river  Sabbation. 
[  The  Portuguese  Jewish  Eabbi,  Menasseh 
1  Israel,  in  his  "  Hope  of  Israel,"  written  in 
150,  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  cele- 
brated Spanish  traveller,  Antonio  de  Monte- 
wno  (also  a  Jew),  that  a  part  of  the  ten  tribes 
was  to  be  met  with  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  In  our  days,  the  well-known 
missionary  and  preacher,  Joseph  Wolff,  thinks 
he  has  met  with  this  remnant  among  the 
handsome  and  warlike  tribes  of  Affghanistaa 
and  Great  Bucharia.  No  researches,  how- 
ever, have  had  more  successful  results  than 
those  of  the  American  missionary,  Dr.  Grant, 
in  Ilia  travels  in  the  year  1634.  According  to 
his  observations,  the  Nestoriaus,  inhabiting 
the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Kurdistan  (the 
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ancient  Assyria),  are,  in  their  religion, 
same  aa  the  Nestoriau  Christians  mentioqj 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  but  hy  dest 
no  other  than  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  ( 
ried  into  Assyria  720  years  before  the  bid 
of  Christ.  Their  customs,  their  ceremoni 
their  countenances,  and  their  names,  at  aq 
show  that  these  Nestoriau  mountaineers  belai 
to  the  Israelitish  family,  while  the  counlj 
by  its  identity  with  the  Assyria  of  the  Bib( 
gives  presumptive  evidence  of  their  being  \ 
colony  formed  by  Shalmanezer. 

The  captivity  of  the  two  tribes  at  BabyM 
forms  a  remarkable  epoch,  productive  of  stri 
ing  consequences  iu  the  history  of  the  peopS 
For  this  reason,  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  i 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  interrupted  ( 
the  notice  of  this  event.  (Matt.  i.  11,  Ifl 
From  that  time,  a  sensible  and  decided  chani 
took  place,  both  in  the  moral  and  politia 
position  of  the  Jewish  people.  Idolatry, 
besetting  sin  of  past  generations,  had  perishej 
and  tlicir  outward  character  was,  in  ma| 
respects,  improved. 

It  was  in  Babylon  that  the  peculiar  relati 
_  first  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  the  peod 
H    of  the  land  of  their  exile,  wliich  has  coutiau 
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enabling  them  to  accommodate 
lelves  to  a  residence  among  strangers, 
adopt  their  names  and  habits  mthout 
aeosing  to  be  Jews.  The  nobles  of  Judah 
became,  by  degrees,  reconciled  to  their  resi- 
Elenoe  in  the  Royal  City  of  Babylon.  The 
CSialdee  of  their  captivity  mingled  itself  with 
flieir  patriarchal  Hebrew,  and  this  memorial 
of  thrir  long  and  interesting  abode  in  the 
conntry  remains  in  their  Liturgies  to  the 
pfGBent  day.  In  the  Prophet  Daniel,  there  is 
K  mixture  of  the  Chaldee  element,  both  in  his 
tristorico-prophetic  writings,  and  in  the  varied 
Doorse  of  his  whole  life.  He,  as  well  as  three 
other  young  men  of  princely  birth  in  Judea. 
Hanaoiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  were  reck- 
Doed  among  the  rulers  and  sages  of  the  King 

Pttbylon.  They  all  four  bore,  besides  their 
sh  name,  a  Babylonian  surname.  So  in  the 
[  manner  we  find  afterwards  Jews  bearing 
Greek  names  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
and  the  Roman  names  of  Mark,  Paul,  and 
Flavius  ;  and  subsequently,  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tngal,  joining  their  Oriental  appellation  to  the 
nmanie  of  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  family. 
,  called  at  Babylon  Belteshazzar,  gave 
f  to  the  God  of  Israel,  by  confessing  him 
!  the  only  and  true  God,  in  the  midst  of 
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the  idolatrous  city,  and  before  all  his  eneCD 
By  turns  persecuted  and  raised  to  the  higlj 
honours,  he  was  more  than  once  Prime  1 
ter  of  the  State,   and  at  the  same  time  j 
chosen    prophet    of    God.      Ilis    prophe< 
written  while  he  held  so  striking  a  poua 
with  regard  to  the  Israelites  and  the  Gentj 
hear  that  original   and   universally  histori 
character  which  distinguishes,    in  particu] 
the    visions    of    the    four    great    monarch 
(chapters  ii.  and  viii,),  and  can  only  be  < 
pared  to  its  strongly- marked  parallel  in  ! 
New  Testament,  the  Kevelation  of  St.  John; 

Jewish    tradition  informs  us,    that  it 
with  few  exceptions,   the  less  noble  femil 
who  took  advantage  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  i 
listened  to  the  voice  of  Zerubbabel.     Acw 
ingly,  we  find  that  the  Jewish  population, 
continued  at  Babylon,  soon  became  numerc 
flourishing,  and   of   some  importance  in  . 
country.     Colonies  from  Babylon,  if  we  i 
believe    the  traditions    of  the  Spaniards  I 
Jews,  settled  upon  the  shores  of  Hesperia,  i 
founded    there    cities,    of    whose    names 
Hebrew  origin  may  still  be  traced,  as  Tele 
Eecalonia,  Maqueda,  &c.     It  is  certain, 
in  later  times  the  celebrated  Rabbinical  schools 
of  Spain   descended  from,    and   became    the 
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wors  of,  those  at  Babylon.     After  the 
nction  of  Jerusalem  hy  the  Romans,  the 

riarch,  or  prince  of  the  captivity  at  Babylon, 
ma  considered  of  liigher  rank,  and  held  in 
more  esteem  by  the  dispersed  people,  than  he 
who  held  the  same  office  in  Palestine;  and 
SnaQy,  the  Talmud  which  is  called  Babylonian 
is  both  more  considerable,  and  in  higher  repute 
imong  the  Jewish  theologians,  than  the  Tal- 
^^  of  Jerusalem. 

^ftt  all  times,  the  Jews  have  met  with  more 
^Bar  from  kings  than  from  their  subjects. 
Pff  their  side  they  have,  during  the  whole  of 
their  captivity,  shown  themselves  faithful  to 
the  ruling  power,  and  generally  prepossessed 
n  favour  of  a  monarchical  form  of  Govern- 
nent. 

Cyrus    appears   at    the   head  of  the   great 
:;s  and  conquerors  who  have  shown  peculiar 

.our  to  the  Jewish  people.  He  was  spoken 
'f  hy  name,  and  commended  by  the  prophet, 
IS  the  chosen  instrument  of  their  deliverance 
ioni  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (Isa.  xlv.  1 ; 
^Ki.)  A  Persian  tradition  even  says,  that 
Biras  the  son  of  a  Jewess.  Under  his 
iiispices.   the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt 

Zerubbabel  (called  at  Babylon  Sbesbazzar), 

■  son  of  Salathicl,  of  the  Koyal  family  of 
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David,      The  great  amount  of   the  Jewi! 
population  in  the  Persian  dominions,  and  i1j 
powei*  they  possessed,  is  clearly  sho\vn  in  ili 
Book  of  Esther,  when,  by  the  peculiar  cusloi: 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  King,  beiiu 
unable   to    revoke   the    decree    he   had   one 
made,  sent  letters,  "■  and  granted  to  the  Je^^ 
which  were  in  everj'  city  to  gather  themscivc? 
together,  and  to  stand  for  tlieir  life,  to  destroy, 
to  slay,  and  to  cause  to  perish,  all  tlie  power 
of  the  people  and  provinces  that  would  assault 
them,  both  little  ones  and  women,  and  to  take 
the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey."     (Esther  viii.  ?^ 
Mordecai  soon  after  became  Prime  Minister  i : 
the  same  King,  Ahasnenis  (probably  theXerxi- 
of  Grecian  history),  as  Daniel  had  been  before 
him,  at  Babylon.     Under  Artaxerxes,  the  son 
and  successor   of  Xerxes,  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer to  the  King  was  filled  by  Nehemiah. 
whose  heart  was  so   deeply  affected  towards 
the  city  of  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  while 
he   was   performing  the    duties   of  his  office 
before   the  King  and  Queen.     (Neh.  ii.  17.) 
This  Artaxerxes,  according  to  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, was  also  of  Jewish  birth  by  the  mother's 
side. 

The  mutual  influence  exercised  upon  one 
another  by  the  two  nations,  may  be  noticed  in 
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succeeding  ages.  It  is  more  than  probable 
thai  the  books,  or  at  least  the  reminiscences  of 
Daniel,  were  known  to  Zoroaster,  as  we  find 
in  the  Persian  religion  much  that  is  spiritual, 
and  little  of  the  idolatry  prevalent  among  the 
natioDs  of  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  observe,  that,  after  the  residence  of  the 
Jews  in  Persia,  Persian  words  were  introduced 
into  the  language,  and  Persian  names  used  to 
designate  Jewish  offices. 

The  appearance  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
conqaeror  and  ruler  of  tlie  world,  made  a 
marked  impression  upon  the  destiny  of  the 
Jewish  people,  by  bringing  them  in  contact 
with  the  most  highly  civilized  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. 

To  call  Alexander  great  as  a  conqueror 
only,  is  not  to  do  him  justice ;  he  deserves  this 
title  of  distinction  among  the  princes  of  an- 
tiquity in  a  far  higher  sense  of  the  word.  His 
ambition,  and  even  his  excesses,  must  not 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  historian  to  the 
glorious  ideas  he  had  formed,  of  which  his 
actions  and  projects  testify,  for  the  peace,  the 
welfiire,  and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  To 
being  the  whole  of  Asia  into  subjection,  not  to 
the  arms  only,  but  to  the  civilization  of  the 
Qreeks.  was  an  idea  worthy  of  a  conqueror. 
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the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  the  admirer  of  Horn 
and  Pindar,  the  friend  and  protector  of  Api 
les;  whose  powerful  genius  and  enlightea( 
ohscrvation  could  at  once  admire  and  adopt  i 
that  was  great  and  beautiful.  No  one  c 
feil  to  see  the  greatness  and  human  wisdoial 
the  project  he  formed,  in  fixing  upon  Babrlo 
for  the  metropolis  of  the  Grecian  monarchM 
and  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  betwM 
the  Nile  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  pla 
of  Tyre,  which  he  had  overthrown.  But  t' 
height  of  worldly  greatness  was  destined  i 
fall  before  reacliing  its  complete  elevatid 
The  hero  and  prince  had  raised  himself  a 
god,  and  he  died  from  excesses  which  8b| 
him  below  the  brute.  His  great  projects  v 
left  unfinished,  and  yet  made  serviceablei 
those  designs  of  God's  providence  for  whj 
his  whole  career  had  laid  the  foundati^ 
"We  need  not,  then,  be  surprised  to  find  t 
period  of  the  world's  history  prove  eventfUlf 
the  Jewish  people.  The  Jews  in  Palestine 
found   favour   with   Alexander,    not   only  on 

I  account  of  their  inviolable  fidelity  to  Darius 
Codomanus,   the  last  Persian  King,  but  also 
because  he  knew  the  service  they  might  reui 
to  his  monarchy  by  carrying  out  his  plans'^ 
all  the  countries  where  they  were  settled. 
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the  time  of  Alexander,  a   new  era 

in  the  history  of  the  world  in  general, 

the  Jews  in  particular.      The  latter 

Be  acquainted  with  the  language,  litera- 

and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks ;  while,  on 
tber  hand,  the  influence  of  their  religion 
principles  was  felt  in  the  Grecian  and 

in    world.     The   Jews   began    to   divide 

«lve8  into  Hebrews  and  Hellenists ;  they 
iplied  synagogues  in  all  parts  of  the  %vorld, 
B  Greek  translation,  called  the  Septuagint, 

made  of  their  sacred  books.  Thus,  in 
e  different  ways,  was  preparation  made  for 
iiffusion  of  that  Gospel  which  should  come 
,  the  Jews.  A  single  glance  into  Bible 
wry  suffices  to  show  that  these  synagogues 

ne,  under  Divine  providence,  the  means 
rhicb  a  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God 
spread  in  some  degree  among  the  nations. 

1  thence,  also,  did  the  apostles  (especially 

apostle  of  the  Gentiles)  declare  among 
ly  nations  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
ix.  20;  xiii.  5— U  ;  xiv.  1—10,  17; 
.  4—19  ;  six.  8. 

t  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the 
log  forth  of  the  Gospel,  Greek  was  the 
ersal  language,  and,  therefore,  the  means 

fitted  to  convey  the  message  and  doctrines 
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of  salvation  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Gr 
and  barbarian.  Thus  the  revealed  will 
God,  hitherto  only  e.x  pressed  in  HebrevF,  i 
at  the  new  dispensation  written  in  Gre 
the  "new  wine  was  put  into  new  bottles."  'J 
language  bad  been  for  centuries  in  a 
formation,  while  men  of  the  greatest  gei 
talent,  and  discrimination,  had  grado 
brought  it  to  express-  with  the  grei 
accuracy  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  men. 
the  beautiful  Greek  language  was  destined^ 
undergo  a  yet  further  preparation  before 
could  express  the  fulness  of  Divine  thong: 
and  convey  the  richness  of  Divine  revelatui 
It  had  to  be  imbued  and  penetrated  with 
spirit  of  theHebrew,  before  it  became  the  dit 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  i 
embodied;*  and  this  had  been  accomplisi 
in  the  translation  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
Jews,  made  by  command  of  I'tolemy  PI 
delphus,  king  of  Egypt,  which  was  known 
and  constantly  quoted  by  the   apostles,    a 

•  Manj  learned  men  hare  eKprcssed  an  opinion  tlkat 
Mnlthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  but  I  must  di 
from  them  for  reasons  wliitih  I  have  fully  stated  el 
wlicre.  However  it  may  be,  part  of  those  who  attrib 
to  St.  Hattbew  a  Gospel  in  Hebrew,  state  that  he  is  al 
the  author  of  that  which  bears  his  name  in  Greelt. 
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hicli  remains  to  our  days  one  of  the  most 
iluable  aids  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old 
estament. 

These  events  bring  us  to  a  period  in  the 
[acedonian  empire,  long  after  the  death  of 
"xander  and  the  division  of  the  monarchy, 
■  ■  find  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
^ypt  and  the  Seleucidje  in  Syria,  much  to 
itcrest  us,  in  connexion  with  the  people  of 
irael.  The  first  encounter  of  the  Ptolemies 
ith  the  Jewish  people  was  not  a  friendly  one, 
)r  the  Jews  remaining  faithful  to  Laoraedon  of 
Utyiene,  to  whom  the  countries  of  Syria, 
'ho^Qtcia,  and  Palestine  had  been  allotted, 
Tsisted  the  victorious  arms  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
le  son  of  Lagus.  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
nd  taken  on  the  Sabbath-day,  the  Jews  having 
iterpreted  the  law  in  its  strictest  sense,  and 
Hiised  to  defend  themselves.  Ptoleray  who 
osaeflsed  great  political  tact,  as  well  as  talent 
IT  war,  used  his  victory  with  wisdom  and 
loderation.  He  put  a  stop  to  all  ill-treatmeDt 
Ftfae  vanquished,  and  taking  some  thousands 
he  inhabitants  of  Palestine  into  Egypt,  he 
ned  to  them  all  the  privileges  which 
I  before  granted  to  them  at  Alexandria 
founders  of  that  city ;  he  also  placed 
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many  of  these  new  colonists  in  important 
situations  in  the  army  and  the  governments. 
Under  his  successors,  the  Jews,  except  during 
the  reign  of  Philopater,  continued  to  prosper 
and  distinguish  themselves  in  Egj-pt.  In  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philometer  and  Cleopatra 
especially,  they  rendered  important  services  in 
the  war,  in  which  the  names  of  Dositheus 
Onias  became  illuBtrious.  That  of  Oniaa 
also  passed  down  to  posterity  in  conni 
with  the  Jewish  temple  built  by  hira  in 
country  of  HeliopoUs,  in  imitation  of 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  This  temple — a  thoi 
the  eyes  to  the  Jews  at  Palestine — lasted 
little  longer  than  the  temple  at  Jerusal 
being  destroyed  by  Vespasian  with  the  cil 
Onion,  soon  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  J( 
in  Egypt,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolei 
was  theiracquaintance  with  Grecian  civil izal 
literature,  and  philosophy.  Many  learned  Jei 
among  whom  we  may  mention  Philo,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  exclusive  study  of  Greek 
literature,  and  communicating  through  that 
language  to  the  Gentiles  the  Mosaic  history 
and  Jewish  traditions,  became  rather  Gn 
than  Jews.     Among  these  Egyptian  Jews 
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f  their  national  Hebrew  was  by  degrees 
lide,  and  the  Septuagint  versiou  substi- 
"ir  their  original  Scriptures. 

privileges    granted   to   tlie  Jews   by 

mder,  and  his  successors  the  Ptolemies, 

i  afterwards  confirmed  by  Julius  Ctesar, 

npense  for  the  great  services  rendered 

s  Jews  of  Palestine  under  Antipater, 

ST  of  Herod,  and  by  those  of  Onion  in 

Even   after  his  time,  the  Jews  con- 

t  prosperous  at  Alexandria,  both  in  their 

lercial  and  political  relations,  and  the  fall 

•asalem  made  but  little  change  in  their 

We  find  under  the  first  Christian 

•on,  that  a  great  number  of  Jews  were 

t  Alexandria,  and  often  joining  in  the 

i  between  the  Church  and  the  Arians. 

the  city  was  taken    by  the   Saracens, 

he  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  the 

srors  found  nearly  40,000  Jews  settled 

and  prospering.     From  that  time  the 

f  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  merges  into 

f  the  Arabians ;  they  had  survived  even 

^man  Empire ! 

!  have  found  the  Jews  under  the  third 
ly,  that  of  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
1  in  many  memorable  events  with  the 
ns  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     They  also  in- 
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habited  the  city  of  Rome,  long  before  Vespasian 
led  captive  within  its  walls,  the  sad  remnnnc 
who  survived  the  destruction  of  their  city  and 
temple.     It  is  most   probable  that  the  Jews 
first  came  to  Rome  and  settled  in  many  part* 
of   Italy,    after   the    victories  of  tlie  Roiuni; 
republic   in   the    East,    over   Aracedonia  nni 
Greece,  and  its  wars  in  Syria,  when  alUaiio 
was  made  between  Rome  and  Judea,  a  littli 
before   the   time   of    the   Maccabees.       It  i 
certain,  that  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  on  1 
Cicero,  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  both  nuraeroii 
and  influential.  This  great  orator,  when  plea!- 
ing  for  Flaccus,  makes  mention  of  the  immen- 
sums  sent  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Jews  at  Roiia. 
for   the   support    and    embellishment   of    the 
temple.     So  much  were  the  Jews  attached  lo 
the  person  and  government  of  Julius  Caesar, 
that  at  Rome  they  testified  their  horror  of  his 
assassination  by  a  revolt.     We  find  the  Jew? 
at  Rome  mingling  with  every  class  of  socieMH 
as  conjurors,  freed  men,  actors,  and  Roi^| 
citizens.     Some  think,  that  Aristius  Fuscu^fl 
whom  the  poet  Horace  addressed  an  ode,  ^M 
whom  he  mentions  in  his  letters  and  satirc9^| 
an  intimate  friend,  was  a  Roman  Jew.     UimH 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  ample  privileges  y^^ 
granted  to  the  Jews  who  lived  at  Eome,  aud^| 
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f  given  them  to  build  synagogues.  These 

ngers  of  Rome  "  are  especially  mentioned 

;  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  among  the  wit- 

i  of  the  miracle  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

ler  Tiberius  they  were  treated  with  harsh- 

-.  probably  because  of  the  imposition  prac- 

(i   by  four  Jews  upon    a  noble  proselyte. 

lor  Caligula  and  Claudius  they  were,  toge- 

■  r  \vith  the  Christians,  banished  and  recalled 

)V  turns.     We  find  from  Josephus  that  when 

R sited  Rome  for  the  first  time,  in  the  reign 
ero,  he  found  Jews  prospering  and  in 
tr  at  court,  especially  with  Poppea,  the 
■mperor's  wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  in 
ome  degree  n  proselyte. 

The  last  period  of  the  history  of  the 
cws  in  their  own  country  extends  over 
iflP  years  {from  530  A.c,  to  70  a.d.),  during 
^feh  stood  the  second  temple,  built  by 
Hplibbabel,  and  enlarged  and  embellished 
^Hcrod.  "NVe  have  noticed  that  a  change 
ook  place  in  the  whole  state  of  religion  and 
)0litic3  among  the  Jews,  on  their  retuni  from 
he  Babylonian  captivity.  Their  outward 
;hnreGter  was  improved,  but  tradition  had 
ipnuig  up  by  the  side  of  truth,  and  nearly 
werpowered  it ;  a  knowledge  of  the  Jewish 
noil  had  spread  abroad,  while  the  spirit  of 

D   2 
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heathen  philosophy  mixed  itself  in  a  degree 
even  with  sacred  things.  The  temple  was 
rebuilt ;  but,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  sancruary,  a 
temple  was  raised  by  the  Samaritans  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  another  in  Egypt  by  the  Helle- 
nist Jews.  The  entire  change  in  the  form  of 
government  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice ;  mon- 
archy had  disappeared,  and  the  house  of  David 
no  longer  occupied  the  highest  rank,  after 
Zerubbabel  (a  scion  of  that  house)  had  estab- 
lished a  republican  form  of  government.  An 
aristocracy,  generally  under  the  power  of  the 
high  priesthood,  took  the  place  of  monarchy. 
In  subsequent  years,  except  during  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees,  the  republic  of  Judea  was 
usually  dependent  upon  one  of  the  great 
powers  which  succeeded  the  Babylonian  em- 
pire. Under  the  Persian  monarchy,  from  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  the  Jews  suffered  neither 
oppression  nor  exaction,  and  if  in  later  times 
they  were  treated  with  greater  harshness,  it 
was  occasioned  by  their  own  feuds  and  dis- 
putes for  the  priesthood.  We  have  before 
mentioned  the  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  Dariua 
Codomanus,  on  account  of  which  they  refused 
to  supply  Alexander's  army  with  provisions 
while  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The 
powerful  monarch  determined  to  chastise  them 
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H  soon  as  the  capital  of  Phcenicia  was  taken ; 
but  he  gave  up  the  project,  and  loaded  the 
Jews  with  favours,  in  consequence  of  having 
seen  in  a  dream  the  high  priest,  who  really 
went  out  to  meet  him  and  to  deprecate  bis 
wrath.  These  circumstances  are  related  in 
Joeephtis's  history.  The  same  author  gives  ua 
Lii  account  of  some  Jewish  soldiers  in  Alex- 
uder's  army,  who  reftised  their  assistance  in 
ii-inoving  the  remains  of  an  idol  temple  at 
Babylon,  and  the  clemency  showed  by  the 
king  towards  them.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323  A.c.)  and  the  dinsion  of  his  empire, 
Palestine  and  Syria  remained  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury subject  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  In 
the  year  203  i.e.  the  Jews  became  subjects 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  whose  rule  at  first 
seemed  preferable  to  that  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater;  but  the  sceptre  of  Syria  began  to  weigh 
hearily  on  Judea,  when  swayed  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  sumamed  Epimanes  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
3cfore  this  intervention  of  the  king  of  Syria, 
decidedly  Grecian  party  was  formed  in 
the  head  of  which  Joshua,  the 
irother  of  the  high  priest,  had  placed  himself, 
and  with  its  assistance  he  easily  obtained  hia 
brother's  dignity;    but  Menelaus,  a  younger 
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brother,  soon  revolted  against  Joshua,  who 
had  taken  the  Greek  name  of  Jason.  The 
two,  while  separately  striving  to  obtain  their 
elder  brother's  office,  were  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  and  animated  by  the  same  desire,  of 
establishing  Gentile  customs  among  the  Jews. 
The  very  same  year  (172  a.c.)  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  was  established  at  Jerusalem.  By 
these  constant  feuds  the  Jewish  people  brought 
upon  themselves  cruel  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion. Antiochus,  on  his  return  from  a  war  in 
Egypt,  took  the  part  of  Menelaus,  marched 
with  him  at  once  to  Jerusalem,  took  the  city, 
and  gave  it  up  to  carnage  and  rapine  (this 
was  but  a  beginning  of  the  barbarities  he 
afterwards  inflicted).  He  profiined  the  temple, 
stripped  it  of  its  treasures,  aud  tlien  dedicated 
it  to  Jupiter  Olympus,  leaving  a  Plirygiau, 
named  Philip,  governor  of  the  country.  He 
forbade  the  observance  of  sabbaths  and  feasts, 
and  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  compelled 
the  people  to  defile  themselves  by  eating  pork. 
Jerusalem  was  in  his  days  made  desolate,  and 
the  caves  of  the  surrounding  mountains  filled 
with  fugitives. 

In  the  midst  of  this  night  of  darkness  and 
gloom,  the  God  of  their  fathers  again  rekindled 
the  light  of  Israel.     At  Modin,  in  the  western 
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part  of  Judea,  an  aged  priest,  named  Matta- 
thias,  of  Jozareb,  rose  like  a  second  Phinehas, 
etipporled  by  his  five  heroic  sons,  Simon,  Jona- 
than, Judah,  Eleazer,  and  John.  Mattathias 
gave  the  signal,  by  killing  a  Jew  in  the  act  of 
offering  sacrifice  to  an  idol  (a.c.  168);  and 
Boon,  throughout  all  Judea,  under  his  cora- 
manil  and  that  of  his  sons,  a  guerilla  warfare 
bcf:an  with  the  Syrian  forces.  On  the  deatii 
of  the  heroic  iather,  his  son  Judas  (the  Macca- 
bee),  the  third  in  age,  but  the  first  of  his  sons 
in  valour  and  talent,  took  the  command. 
With  a  very  small  army  he  performed  great 
exploits,  and  gained  a  succession  of  victories, 
which  brought  by  degrees  the  different  towns 
and  fortresses  into  his  possession.  The  Syrians 
were  many  times  defeated,  with  immense  loss, 
and  Jerusalem  at  length  regained.  In  the 
year  165  a.c.  the  Temple  was  purified,  and 
dedicated  afresh  with  great  pomp.  The  Feaat 
of  Dedication,  or  Feast  of  Lights,  is  kept  by 
the  Jews  to  this  day,  in  remembrance  of  the 
event.  (St,  John  x.  22,)  The  warlike  career  of 
the  Doblc  Maccabee  was  again  crowned  with 
success,  when  he  turned  his  victorious  arms 
Dgainst  the  Edomites,  the  Ammonites,  and 
the  Gileadites.  After  some  less  successful 
l«tniggle$,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  the 
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king  of  Syria  in  person,  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  declared,  by  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  a 
dependency  of  Syria,  Not  long  after  this 
event,  the  brave  Maccabee  ended  bis  career 
by  a  glorious  death ;  being  attacked  by  the 
Syrians  under  Baccbides,  with  an  army  of 
2,200  men.  He  resisted  this  force  with  only 
800  followers,  and  fell  in  a  desperate  battle 
between  Lacbish  and  Ashdod  (the  Thermopylae 
of  Judah).  His  youngest  brother,  Jonathan, 
the  next  in  valour,  succeeded  bim,  and  carried 
on,  for  five  memorable  years,  the  work  of 
Judea's  deliverance.  Under  Simon,  the  eldest, 
who  succeeded  his  younger  brothers,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Jewish  state  was  established, 
and  the  supreme  authority,  with  the  office  of 
high  priest,  vested  in  the  family  of  the  Asmo- 
neans.  Simon,  as  well  as  his  brother 
Jonathan,  perished  by  the  treacliery  of  his 
enemies ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Hyrcanus,  who  showed  himself  by  his  virtue, 
talent,  and  valour,  a  worthy  scion  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. He  continued  the  work  his  father 
had  begun,  and  subjected  the  Edomites,  who 
from  that  time  became  participators  of  the 
religion  and  institutions  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Hyrcanus 
the  Great,  an  important  change  took  place,  in 
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inesion  between  the  reigning  power  and 

great  religious  sects  of  Judea,     This 

separated   himself    entirely   from    the 

;s,  on  account  of  an  insult  which  they 

to  him  in  public ;  and  both  he  and  his 

uristobulus  and  Alexander  Janneus,  suc- 

y  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
?s.  The  reign  of  Aristobulus  was  short, 
T8  nothing  worthy  of  note ;  the  domi- 
his  brother  Alexander  Janneus,  which 

led  twenty-seven  years,  was  marked  by 
,uce  and  cruelty.  At  his  death  he 
his  Queen  Alexandra  to  effect  a  recon- 
with  the  Pharisees,  for  the  sake  of 
From  that  time  the  two  reUgious 

gain  sided  with  political  parties,  the 
;s  taking  the  part  of  Hyrcauus  II.,  the 
'69  that  of  Aristobulus  II.,  his  younger 
re  valiant  brother.  These  intestine 
i  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Asmo- 

ynasty,  and  brought  the  Jewish  state, 

der  the  influence,  and  then  under  the 
the  Herods. 

Jews,  under  Judas  Maccabeus,  had 
ibassadors  aud  made  alliance  with  the 
I  against  the  king  of  Syria,  in  the  year 
;.      This  treaty  was  confirmed  in  the 

'  his  brother  Simon,  and  contained  the 
d3 
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following  articles: — The  coudition  of  mutual 
assistance  in  war;  a  prohibition  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations  to  supply  the  enemies  of 
Judea  with  corn ;  and  an  enrolment  of  the 
Jews  as  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman, 
people,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  written  u] 
brass. 

Thus  a  friendly  relation  subsisted  for  many 
years,  the  Komans  never  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Judea,  till  Aristobulus  II.  called  iu 
the  aid  of  Pompey  against  Ilyrcanus  II.,  who, 
with  an  army  of  Arabs,  was  approaching  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus  tried  to  gain 
the  favour  of  Pompey,  after  his  deliverance 
from  this  danger,  by  sending  him  presents  (in 
particular  the  golden  vine),  and  by  agreeing 
with  his  rival  to  submit  to  the  tribunal  of  Rome 
the  decision  between  their  respective  claims. 
Without  waiting  for,  or  regarding  tliis  deci- 
sion, however,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the  wrath  of 
Pompey,  who  immediately  marched  against 
Jerusalem,  and  by  a  concurrence  of  adverse 

I  circumstances,  succeeded  with  much  difficulty 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city.  He 
spared  the  treasures  laid  up  in  the  temple, 
but  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  This  first 
conquest  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem 
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by  the  Romans  took  place,  most  likely,  in  the 
same  year  that  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel, 
eoteretl  that  temple  to  worship,  day  and  night, 
for  sixty-three  years,  until  she  saw  in  the 
anns  of  Simeon  the  child  born  at  Bethlehem, 
and  confessed  him  to  be  the  Lord.  (Luke  iv. 
36,  38.)  The  dominion  of  Judea  thus  fell  to 
the  share  of  Hyrcanus  IL,  or  rather  to  Anti- 
pater  the  Edomite,  who  ruled  in  the  name  of 
the  feeble  Aamonean  prince.  A  few  years 
after,  in  the  struggle  that  took  place  between 
Pompey  and  Ca'sar  for  the  possession  of  Rome 
and  the  whole  world,  Anti pater  rendered 
many  services  to  the  latter.  lie  assisted 
Csesar  in  Egypt,  both  by  the  influence  which 
he  exercised  in  his  favour  with  the  Jews  of 
Onion,  and  also  by  succouring  him  with  a 
body  of  Israelitish  troops,  who  rendered  great 
service  in  the  siege  and  taking  of  Pelusium. 
Ciesar  showed  his  gratitude  by  privileges  con- 
ferred on  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  which  were 
publicly  proclaimed  at  Alexandria ;  by  rebuild- 
ing the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by 
continuing  the  crown  to  Hyrcanus  II.,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Antipater. 

From  tliat  time,  a  friendly  relation  was  kept 
with  Rome  under  Caesar,    Anthony,    and 
i,    while   Jerusalem    was    under    the 
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dominion  of  Antipater  and  his  sons,  Herod 
Phasael.  Anthony  raised  the  two  latter, 
decree,  to  the  rank  of  tetrarchs  of  Judea, 
thus  the  fonndation  of  the  Asmonean  mi 
archy  was  undermined.  Antigonus, 
younger  son  of  Aristobuhis,  (who  with 
eldest  son  Alexander  had  already  fallen 
their  efforts  to  regain  the  throne,)  soi 
assistance  from  the  Parthians,  who  had 
been  enemies  of  liorae.  I'acorus  with  his 
marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  made  Hyrcanus  II. 
and  Phasael  prisoners.  Phasael  committed 
euicide  in  prison,  and  Hyrcanus  had  his  ears 
cut  off,  to  disable  him  from  again  claiming 
the  high  priesthood  and  royal  power.  Herod 
escaped  to  Rome,  and  was  there  proclaimed  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  passed  before  Octavius 
and  Anthony,  king  of  Judea.  The  Asmonean 
family  were  set  aside,  and  Antigonus  declared 
an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  When  the  Parthians 
were  defeated,  he  was  taken  and  crucified. 
Afler  much  bloodshed,  Herod  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  and  his  title  to  the  throne 
was  confirmed  by  Octavius  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Thus,  the  grandson  of  an  Idumean 
idolater  obtained  the  throne  of  the  Asmoneans, 
and  reigned  in  the  city  of  David  over  his 
house  and  kingdom.     Herod  tiie  Great  reigned 
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for  nearly  forty  years  over  the  Jewish  people; 
his  government  afforded  some  instances  of 
greatness  of  mind  employed  for  the  good  of 
hia  subjects,  but  it  was  sullied  by  a  corrupt 
form  of  worship,  which  mingled  reverence  for 
the  gods  and  demigods  of  the  heathen  w 
the  service  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a  series 
murders  committed  on  the  remaining  members 
of  the  Asraonean  family.  He  slew  the  high 
priest  Aristobulus,  his  brother-in-law,  Hyrca- 
nus  II.,  his  grandfather,  his  wife  Mariamne, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  and  massacred  all  the 
children  of  Bethlehem,  with  the  intention  of 
putting  to  death  the  new-born  King  of  the- 
Jews.  • 

It  is  tpritten,  "The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Jadah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
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feet,  until  Shiloh  come,  and  to  him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  (Gen.  xlix.  10.) 
And  it  mis  so,  when  in  accordance  ivith  the 
Word  of  God  by  his  prophets,  the  promised 
Messiah  was  born  at  Bethlehem.  Judea, 
though  not  independent,  was  still  in  existence 
aa  a  kingdom :  there  was  still  in  Judah  a 
sceptre  and  a  lawgiver.  A  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  the  Shiloh,  Jndea  became  a 
Roman  province,  without  government  or 
jurisdiction  of  its  own,  When  "the  Saviour, 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord,"  was  born  in  Bethle- 
hem of  Jndea,  the  whole  civilised  world  spoke 
one  language— that  of  Greece,  and  acknow- 
ledged one  dominion — that  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  Augustus,  after  ages  of  warfare  and 
struggle,  reigned  in  peace  at  Rome  over  the 
whole  world,  the  fourth  monarchy  foretold  by 
Daniel  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness. 
Rome,  with  her  million  and  a  half  of  citizens, 
extended  her  sway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Euphrates,  from  the  desert  of  Africa  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  ruling  over  120,000,000 
of  men,  and  100,000  square  miles,  the  bound- 
aries of  all  her  provinces  being  brought  to 
centre  in  a  pillar  in  the  midst  of  the  imperial 
city. 

The  birth  of  the   Messiah    at  Bethlehem, 
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tlic    city     of    David,    according  to  the  word  I 
of  the  prophet,  was  closely  connected  in  its  ( 
accomplishment    with   the    extension    of    the  I 
Roman  dominion  over  the  whole  world,    "  And 
it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went 
out  a  decree  from  Ca;sar  Augustus,  that  all 
tile  world  should  be  taxed.     And  all  went  to  < 
be  taxed,  every  one  into  his  own  city.     And 
Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of 
David,  which  is  called   Bethlehem;   (because 
he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David : )  to 
be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being 
great  »vith  child.     And  so  it  was,  that,  while  < 
they  were  there,  the  days  were  accomplished 
that  she  should  be  delivered.    And  she  brought 
forth     her    firstborn    son."       (St.    Luke    ii. 
1-7.) 

The  angel  who  announced  his  birth  to  the 
Vii^in  of  Nazareth  said,  that  "God  would 
give  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David ; " 
that  he  should  "  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever."  (St.  Luke  i.  32,  33.)  "Born  King 
of  the  Jews,"  he  was  saluted  as  such  by  the 
eastern  magi,  and  was  crucified  with  this 
superscription.  It  was  then  "  the  fulness  of 
time,"  when  the  world  was  brought  into  the 
presence  of  its  Creator,  and  Israel  before  his 
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King;  "God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and 
thus  was  made  manifest  also  what  the  world 
was — what  it  had  become  through  sin.  Israel 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by 
condemning  their  Messiah  ;  Rome,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Gentile  world,  executed  the 
bloody  sentence.  Jesus  Christ  prayed  for  his 
murderers — for  both  Jew  and  Gentile — who  in 
sinfid  ignorance  shed  the  blood  that  has  pur- 
chased for  both,  remission  of  sins  by  faith  in 
his  name.  Yet  he  is  still  "  King  of  the  Jews," 
and  will  one  day  restore  the  kingdom.  (Acts 
i.  6,  7.)  When  the  judgment  of  God  for  the 
rejection  of  Messiah  has  been  poured  out,  and 
his  people  scattered  to  the  furthest  corners  of 
the  earth,  then  will  he  gather  again  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  through  them  dispense 
happiness  to  a  renewed  world,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  one  Shepherd,  the  Lamb  that 
was  slain,  the  Lion  that  hath  conquered.  He 
had  said  to  Jerusalem  and  to  the  Jewish 
people,  "  Ye  would  not '  receive  me,'  and  now 
behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate ; " 
and  when,  another  time,  he  drew  near  and 
"  beheld  the  city,  he  wept  over  it,  saying.  If 
thou  hadst  known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this 
thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto  thy 
peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes. 
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They  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  grounil,  and  1 
thy  children  within  thee ;    and  they  shall  nok  J 
leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another;  because  1 
thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation."  j 
(St.  Luke  six.   il,  42,  44.)      Yet  with  the  ] 
denunciation,  he  has  given   sure  promise  ofl 
certain  restoration:  "Jerusalem  shall  be  trod-  j 
den  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  I 
the  Gentiles  he  fulfilled."  (St.  Luke  xxi.  24.)  [ 
The  sentence  of  Jerusalem  was  to  receive  its  | 
execution  from  Rome.     But  the  fearful  judg- 
ment was  preceded  by  a  period  of  unusual  I 
peace  and  prosperity,  such  as  the  country  had  j 
not  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Solomon.     We 
may  note  this,  as  one  striking  feature  among  | 
the  many,  that  attract  our  attention,    as  we  I 
contemplate  the  awful   scene  of  the  ruin  of  j 
Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  people.     The  land 
was  at  that  time  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
rich   in    produce    of    all    kinds,    abundantly 
tprinkled  with  towns  and  populous  villages. 
Tacitus   and   Josephus    both    speak    in    high  j 
terras  of  the  strength,  martial   courage,   and  J 
contempt   of  death,    which    characterized    ita  J 
people.       This   prosperity,  which  had   much  j 
increased,  even  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  ] 
Great,  must  appear  striking  in  its  contrast  on  I 
(he  very  eve  of  the  day  of  destruction.    Out  J 
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Saviour's  words  were  not  spoken  in  vain,  when 
he  likened  the  city  to  Sodom  and  GomoiTah, 
surprised  by  fire  from  heaven  in  the  midst  of 
their  daily  occupations  and  enjoyments;  and 
does  not  his  word  foretel  that  thus  it  will  be 
also  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  1 

Before,  however,  the  iron  hand  of  Rome 
might  bring  desolation  upon  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem, they  were  destined  to  beliold  the 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the 
sufferings  of  its  martyrs.  Jerusalem  should 
yet  witness  the  pouring  out  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  disciples,  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Stephen,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  death  of 
the  two  James's,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Christian  synod  within  its  walls.  A\'heD 
the  Gospel  had  "  gone  forth  from  Jerusalem," 
the  day  of  judgment  dawned  upon  the  city 
which  had  slain  the  prophets  and  the  Messiah. 
About  seventy  years  after  the  hirth  of  Christ, 
and  bis  presentation  in  the  temple,  about  forty 
years  after  he  had  foretold  its  final  destruction, 
the  typical  law  having  received  at  Golgotha 
its  entire  fulfilment,  and  accomplished  its 
purpose  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  gave  place  to 
the  new  covenant.  In  the  year  68,  the 
apostles  had  most  of  them  finished  thfiir  coiu^e, 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  had  suffered  martyrdom, 
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and  a  ii-iolent  persecution  of  the  Christiana 
bf^n  at  Itorae,  under  Nero ;  St.  John  alone 
had  survived. 

Judea  became,  after  the  death  of  Herod  the 
Great  and  the  deposition  of  his  son  Archelaus, 
a  Roman  province.  Under  Pontius  Pilate, 
the  clouds  seemed  gathering  for  a  storm  of 
insurrection,  which  was  nearly  breaking  forth 
when  Caligula  tried  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
place  his  statue  in  the  temple,  but  his  death 
changed  for  a  time  the  course  of  events  and 
lulled  the  rising  tempest.  Claudius,  the  suo 
cesser  of  Caligula,  annexed  the  government  of 
Judea  to  that  of  Galilee,  and  gave  the  sceptre 
to  Herod  Agrippa,  so  that  the  whole  of 
Palestine  was  once  more  united  under  a 
descendant  of  Herod  the  Great.*  At  Herod 
Agrippa's  death,  Galilee  alone  remained 
under  the  joint  government  of  his  son  Agrippa 
aod  Bcmice,  while  Judea  fell  completely  into 
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the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  was  governed 
successively  by  Felix,  Festus,  Cuspius  Fadns, 
and  Gessius  Florus,  It  was  under  the  op- 
pressive rule  of  the  latter,  that  the  insurrection 
began,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

(a.d.  66.)  In  Gessius  Florus,  we  have  a  speci- 
men  of  the  grasping,  covetous,  and  cruel  Roman 
governor ;  he  loaded  the  people  with  taxes, 
and  treated  them  with  contempt.  Their  exas- 
peration first  vented  itself  in  ridicule, — some 
one  went  round  the  city  with  a  bag  or  basket, 
and  begged  for  a  trifle  for  the  poor  governor. 
This  satire  produced  scenes  of  bloodshed,  and 
these  again  were  but  fresh  signals  for  the 
revolt  which  had  long  been  ready  to  break 
out.  Florus  entered  the  city  with  his  soldiers, 
and  reeked  his  vengeance  upon  some  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  massacred 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 
Even  the  intercession  of  Queen  Bemice,  who 
was  then  visiting  Jerusalem,  was  of  no  avail. 
For  a  moment,  it  appeared  possible  that  a 
reconciliation  might  be  effected  between  the 
contending  parties ;  for,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  priests  and  elders,  the  Jews  reluctantly 
consented  to  meet  and  salute  the  Roman 
legions  recalled  from  Cecsarea,  as  a  means  of 
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^^fe*cstabUshing  peace.  A  foreboding  and  diS' 
dainfiii  silence  was,  however,  the  only  answer 
Touchsafed  by  the  Romans  to  their  greeting. 
Then  a  cry  of  indignation  was  raised  by  the 
Jews,  thus  cruelly  provoked.  The  legion  drew 
their  swords,  the  Jews  rose  in  a  body  and 
occupied  the  citadel  of  Antonio,  near  the 
Temple.  Both  parties  appealed  to  Cestius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  he,  desiring  to 
reinstate  Florus,  demanded  an  unconditional 
submission.  He  was  responded  to  with  the 
cry  of  '"War,  war,  with  Edom!"»  repeated 
from  every  part  of  the  Jewish  dominions. 
King  Agrippa,  and  the  moderate  party  at 
Jerusalem,  tried  to  calm  the  minds  of  the 
p<?ople,  but  Cestius  came  up  to  quell  the  in- 
•^nrrection  by  force.  After  seizing  a  few 
irongholds,  he  was  completely  surrounded  by 
ills  enemies,  who  rose  and  seemed  to  multiply 
ou  all  sides ;  the  Romans  retired,  weeping 
with  rage,  having  only  escaped  complete  de- 
struction by  the  successful  result  of  a  strata> 
gem.  (a.d.  68.)  The  tidings  that  Judea  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrection,  struck  terror  into 
the  heart  of  Nero,  in  the  midst  of  his  fearful 
debaucheries.  He  imagined  that  the  safety 
*  Rome   is  designated   as    Edom   by   the   Rabbinical 
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of  the  empire  was  threatened,  and  sent  Ves- 
pasian, a  man  raised  from  the  ranka  by  his 
tried  valour  and  skill,  at  the  head  of  a  formid- 
able army,  accompanied  by  his  son  Titus,  and 
Trajan,  father  of  the  emperor  of  that  name. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  insurrection  was 
spreading  and  becoming  organized,  amidst 
the  signs  and  foreboding  of  calamity  foretold 
by  the  Lord.  The  command  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  was  intrusted  to  Josephus,  the 
son  of  Mattathias,  sprung  from  a  family  be- 
longing to  the  priesthood,  and  descended  on 
the  mother's  side  from  the  Asmonean  race.. 
This  general,  famed  also  as  a  cotempon 
historian,  formed  his  plane  of  defence  at  ( 
mala,  where  he  awaited  the  lloman  army, 
who,  with  their  auxiliary  forces  of  Syrians, 
Arabs,  and  Egyptian  horsemen,  marched  _ 
against  him,  under  the  golden  eagle  of  t 
Cffisars.  The  towns  of  Galilee  were  first  I 
tacked,  and  Josephus  sustained  a  siege  of* 
forty-seven  days  at  Jotapater,  with  a  courage 
and  military  skill  which  has  obtained  uni- 
versal  admiration.  He  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  his  position,  after  4000  Jews  (ac- 
cording to  his  usually  exaggerated  calculation) 
had  perished  in  the  defence  and  capture  of 
the  to^vn.     Josephus  held  out  for  some  time 
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longer,  having  concealed  himself  with  forty  of 
his  soldiers  in  a  suhterranean  passage.  Hav- 
ing escaped  alive,  almost  hy  miracle,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Vespasian,  and  foretold 
10  the  future  emperor  the  high  destiny  that 
awaited  hira.  Though  guarded  for  some  time 
as  a  prisoner,  he  was  subsequently  released, 
and  treated  with  peculiar  favour  by  the  two 
generals,  from  whom  he  received  the  name  of 
Flavius.  From  that  time  he  never  bore  arms 
against  the  Romans,  but  acted  to  the  end  as 
a  mediator,  endeavouring,  in  concert  with 
King  Agrippa,  to  use  his  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  a  capitulation  upon  equitable  terms. 
He  sur\-ived  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
his  life,  and  all  his  property  being  secured  to 
him  by  favour  of  the  emperor.  He  wrote  a 
"  History  of  the  War  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Romans,"  a  "  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,"  and  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  all  in- 
terestijig  sources  of  information,  and  mostly 
to  be  depended  upon  as  faithful  recitals  of 
the  almost  unexampled  events  which  came 
^urithin  his  own  observation.  He  exhibits  more 
P^trtiality  to  the  conqueror  than  to  his  own 
"people,  without  quite  losing  sight  of  his  own 
nationality,  ^\^le^,  however,  his  national  pride 
appears,    it  is  mingled   with    too  much  self- 
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complacency.  We  may  easily  conceive  | 
treatment  such  a  character  would  meet  ^ 
ftom  its  cotemporaries,  especially  the  ZealS 
By  their  party,  his  conduct  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  was  looked  upon  as  opea 
treachery  against  his  country  and  his  people. 
The  fresh  interest  taken  in  our  time,  in  all 
that  concerns  the  Jewish  people,  has  essen- 
tially modified  the  opinion  which  the  Chris- 
tian world  had  formed  of  Josephus.  His 
History  was  long  considered  only  as  the  tes- 
timony of  an  unconverted  Jew,  who  witnessed 
and  described  the  misfortunes  of  his  country. 

In  our  days,  a  different  view,  in  many 
respects,  is  taken  of  the  suhject.  Modem 
Jewish  criticism  complains  that  in  taking  for 
granted  the  whole  testimony  of  Josephus,  we 
only  hear  one  side  of  the  question.*  Those 
who  take  this  view  endeavour  to  establish,  by 
means  of  Josephus's  works,  the  arguments 
and  reasons  of  his  political  antagonists, 
especially  those  of  John  of  Giscala,  the 
famous  Zealot,  the  memoirs  of  whose  party 
have  not  passed  down  tc  us,  Josephus  is 
blamed  by  Christians  also  for  his  want  of 
patriotism,  and  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 

•  "A  History  of  the  Roman  Dominion  in  Judea,  an<i 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  SalrBdor."  Fiuis,  1847. 
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lost  cruel  enemies  of  bis  nation.  It  is  no  ■ 
!  uger  thought  to  add  to  his  credit,  who,  taking 
no  Christian  view  of  the  subject,  was  ignorant 
of  the  greatest  and  real  crime  of  Israel,  that 
he  displayed  so  much  severity  towards  his 
countrymen,  and  so  much  admiration  for  the  . 
desolators  of  Jerusalem.*  In  making  these  * 
remarks,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the 
great  value  of  Josephus's  testimony,  or  to  over- 
look the  evident  guidance  of  God,  in  appoint- 
ing that  the  crimes  and  wickedness  of  which 
the  nation  were  guilty  should  he  recorded  by 
''le  pen  of  a  cotemporary  Jewish  liistorian. 
1  lie  tendency  of  Christians  in  our  days  is  to 
Mupathize  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish 
people,  while  recognising  in  them  judgments 
inflicted  by  God  himself.  Thus  they  can  no 
longer  look  with  undivided  admiration  upon 
the  authors  of  all  this  misery,  or  disregard  the 
bravery,  and  even,  humnnly  speaking,  \\\e  jus- 
tice of  cause  on  the  Jewish  side,  in  their 
struggle  with  Kome.  If,  however,  wo  consider 
the  circumstances  in  which  Josephus  was 
placed,  and  the  peculiar  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, we  shall  no  longer  be  surprised  at  his  i 
own  conduct,  or  the  views  he  \vas  led  to  take  \ 
at  the  events  before  him. 

*  S<!c  Ctiurlotte  Elizabeth's  "  Judett  Captft." 


Ti  THE   THREE   PAKTIES. 

During  the  war  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Komans,  we  may  notice  among  the  former, 
three  distinct  parties  ." — the  aristocratic,  or 
Conservative  party,  who  desired  peace ;  that 
of  the  Zealots,  whose  aim  was  entire  dehver- 
ance  from  the  Roman  power ;  lastly,  that  of 
the  Sicarii,  or  ultra-Revolutionists,  men  of 
bloodshed  and  pillage.  We  find,  long  before 
this  time,  both  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and 
even  in  the  gospels,  these  three  different 
parties  beginning  to  manifest  themselves.* 
It  was  but  natural  tbat  all  should  feel  equal 
hatred  and  aversion  to  the  Roman  dominion, 
modified,  however,  by  the  difference  of  rank 
and  situation.  Nor  was  it  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  these  three 
parties,  stirred  up  by  fierce  and  angry  discus- 
sions, should  be  as  ready  to  draw  their  swords 
upon  one  another,  as  to  use  their  united  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy.  Josephus  be- 
longed by  birth,  rank,  and  natural  disposition, 
to  the  first  of  these,  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

Sharing  but  feebly,  even  in  a  worldly- 
minded  manner,  the  national  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  he  could  not  oppose  to  Roman 
tyranny  the  zeal,  or  rather,  fanaticism, 
*  St.  John  xi.  4S,  49 ;  Acts  v.  S6 ;  xxi.  32  ;  xxiii.  12. 
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of  the  Zealots,  or  religioua  Jews,  who  were  in 
constant  expectation  of  a  Messiah,  whose 
earthly  rule  should  be  established,  they 
imagined,  by  force  of  arms. 

As  long  as  Josephus  considered  that 
.'[>ression  and  ill-treatment  gave  the  Jews 
['•St  cause  of  complaint  and  resistance,  be 
exhausted  in  their  defence  all  the  enthusiasm 
he  possessed,  and  exerted  the  great  talents 
,  with  which  he  was  really  endowed  ;  but  when 
Gesslus  Florus  and  Gallus  Cestius  were  re- 
placed by  Vespasian  and  'I'itua,  we  cannot  be 
rarpriiied  at  his  taki^  quite  a  different  view 
of  affairs,  and  choosing  for  himself  the  position 
he  afterwards  occupied,  between  the  Romans 
itid  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  he  sustained 
■'A\i  dignity  amidst  the  reproaches  and  vocife- 
lalions  of  his  enemies. 

He  knew  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Rome,  and,  more  than  ever  convinced,  after 
the  siege  and  taking  of  Jotapata,  that  the 
courage  of  the  Jews,  though  desperate  in  its 
character,  could  not  cope  with  the  science  and 
discipline  of  the  Roman  army,  he  only  sought 
the  means  of  saving  his  country  by  a  pacifica- 
tion, which  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
offer  and  recommend  to  his  countrymen,  in 
the  name  of  the  Roman  General.  In  taking 
B  2 
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a  view  of  these  events,  though  we  may  reproach 
(Tosephus  with  the  want  of  true  patriotism,  we 
should  not  overlook  the  value  of  his  testimouy, 
the  real  superiority  of  which  we  are  daily 
better  able  to  appreciate.  His  topographical 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  holy  city, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  military  tactics, 
both  of  the  Jews  and  Komans,  and  his  skill  in 
the  art  of  fortification,  place  Josephus  on  a 
line  of  equality  with  writers  such  as  Vigetiua 
and  PolybiuB. 

To  return  to  the  history.  In  Galilee, 
Gamala  also  fell  into  uie  liands  of  the  Ko- 
manB,  after  a  heroic  defence,  in  which  both 
Vespasian  and  his  son  were  wounded.  The 
way  to  Jerusalem  was  now  open,  but  import- 
ant tidings  from  Italy  arrestfd,  for  a  time, 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Palestine. 
Nero  had  been  declared  by  the  Roman  Senate 
an  enemy  of  the  State,  and  had  killed  himself; 
Galba  and  Otho,  having  reigned  each  a  few 
days,  were  succeeded  by  Vitellius,  proclaimed 
Emperor  by  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany. 
During  these  revolutions,  Vespasian  remained 
in  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Ctesarea.  It  is 
most  probable,  that,  during  this  involuntary 
armistice,  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  obeying 
the  injunctions  of  our  Lord,  escaped  to  Pella, 
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the  mountains.  (St.  Luke  xx.  20,  21.) 
iati  was  soon  after  proclaimed  Emperor 
troops  before  Cssarea,  and  hastened,  in 
lence,  to  Rome,  leaving  the  command 
prar,  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  to  bis 
ins. 

in  the  spring  of  the  year  70,  that 
BBsembling  bis  legions  at  Csesarea,  gave 
to  the  fifth  legion  to  march  upon  Em- 
-to  the  tenth,  to  fall  upon  Jericho,  and  to 
!lfth,  (still  burning  with  desire  to  efface 
»feat  under  Cestius)  to  post  itself  upon 
tunt  of  Olives.  The  feast  of  the  Pass- 
es at  hand,  and  an  immense  multitude 
jlites  were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  ;  so 
len  Titua  and  his  allies  marched  against 
f,  it  contained,  according  to  Josephus, 
WO  persons.  At  first,  the  attack  and 
!  were  carried  on  with  equal  fury;  but 
violent  and  repeated  sallies  of  the  be- 
which  had  surprised  and  scattered  the 
egion,  the  Romans  subsequently  opposed 
ininatinn  to  remain  immovable  as  the 
)ck,  which  stands  unshaken  amidst  the 
billows  that  break  upon  it.  Brilliant 
posing  in  appearance,  with  its  formidable 
tf  warlike  engines,  was  the  army  which 
upon  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem. 
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From  thence  he  overlooked  the  beautiful  city, 
seated  on  her  two  mountains,  and  the  valley 
between  them  filled  with  citizens,  all  armed, 
all  on  the  watch.  On  the  east  side,  the  upper 
town  was  at  once  adorned  and  defended  by 
the  Temple,  and  the  tower  of  Antonia,  The 
lower  town  had  before  been  partially  demo- 
lished in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  On  the 
south  side  was  Zion,  the  city  of  David,  while 
a  triple  wall,  defended  by  ninety  towers,  sur- 
rounded the  whole  extent  of  the  city.  The 
siege  lasted  five  months ;  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
the  Koraan  cohorts,  after  many  bloody  con- 
flicts, took  possession  of  the  first  wall,  and  the 
northern  submb  of  Bezetha  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Titus.  Five  days  after,  the  second  wall 
was  taken  by  the  Koman  General,  who  made 
way  through  the  breach  with  3,000  men,  and 
subdued  the  new  town,  whicli  formed  the 
centre  of  industry  and  commerce  at  Jerusalem. 
Then  began  the  second  and  more  dreadful 
part  of  the  siege.  For  two  months  (from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  July)  the 
Romans  had  been  casting  up  «'orks  against 
the  tower  of  Antonia,  from  which  the  Roman 
governor  of  Jerusalem  formerly  overlooked  the 
Temple,  and  put  a  check  on  the  whole  force  of 
the    people.    (Acts   xxi.   34.)      Titus    again 
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ted  to  persuade  the  Jews  to  capitulate. 

t  Josephus  to  thera,  with  proposals  of 
icy ;  but  the  Zealots  received  him  with 

,  and  with  showers  of  stones.  A  fearful 
of  crucifixions  of  the  Jewish  prisoners 
Bok  place  by  command  of  Titus,  but  this 
died  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
ed.  They  even  gained  ground  against 
>nian3,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  pos- 
hat  the  tide  of  war  might  even  yet  be 
t.  The  Jews  contrived,  by  a  successful 
5  operation,  and  an  attack  conducted 
meously  by  Simon,  the  eon  of  Gioras, 
(hn,  of  Giscala,  to  destroy  the  engines  of 
riegers,  and  even  subject  them  to  a  con- 
»le  defeat.  While  affairs  were  in  this 
the  plan  formed  by  Titus  was  adopted 
pjDcil  of  war  held  by  the  captains :  his 
nl  took  a  middle  line,  between  those 
lesired  an  immediate  attack  and  those 
rould  reduce  the  city  by  famine  alone. 

to  compass  the  whole  city  with  a  wall, 
anted  by  thirteen  towers,  at  a  little  dis- 
from  the  third  and  last  wall  remaining 
Jews.  This  work,  which,  under  ordinary 
Ifitances,  would  have  taken  three  months 
iplete,  was  actually  raised  in  three  days, 
incredible  activity   of  the   Romans. 
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Thus  unexpectedly  were  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  in  his  address  to  Jerusalem,  literally 
fulfilled.  (Luke  xix.)  "For*  the  days  shall 
come  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench 
about  thee,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side, 
and  thy  children  within  thee."  From  that 
time  the  miseries  endured  by  the  besieged  are 
beyond  recital ;  then  was  fulfilled,  to  the  very 
letter,  the  heart-rending  prophecy,  "  the  pitiful 
women  have  sodden  their  own  children;"  then 
was  there  indeed  Woe  upon  Jerusalem. 

After  many  fearful  struggles,  the  citadel  of 
Antonia  was  taken  and  demolished  by  the 
Romaus,  and  Titus  stationed  his  victorious 
army  upon  Mount  Moriah.  He  once  more 
made  an  offer  of  pardon,  which  was  answered 
as  usual  by  an  obstinate  rejection,  and  the 
same  day  the  Romans  planted  their  formidable 
battering  rams  against  the  Temple.  For  six 
days  the  indomitable  courage  of  its  defenders, 
and  the  immense  solidity  of  its  walls,  resisted 
every  effort.  At  length,  however,  the  sanc- 
tuary itself  was  carried;  and  though  the 
day  before  Titus,  in  a  council  of  war,  had 
given  the  strictest  injunctions  that  the 
Temple    should    be    preserved ;    yet    in    ttii 
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fury  and  confusion  of  the  conflict,  a  burning 
■  Tch  was  thrown  by  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
i;ito  a  chamber  near  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and 
tiie  fire  which  ensued  defied  every  eifort  to 
subdue  it.  Thus  were  fulfilled  the  words  of 
Daniel:  "  The  people  of  the  prince  that  shall 
come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary; 
and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  flood,  and 
unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  de- 
termined." (Dan.  ix.  26.)  On  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  seventieth  year  did  the  daily 
sacrifice  cease  in  Israel.  It  was  on  the  ninth 
of  \h  that  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  first 
Temple,  and  on  the  same  day,  168  years  after, 
tlie  golden  eagle  of  Rome  was  raised  on  the 
=ite  of  the  second  Temple.  In  this  extremity, 
*iie  besieged  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  a 
•irrender,  and  demanded  a  parley.  They 
offered  to  abandon  the  city  to  the  conquerors 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  leave  it 
themselves  with  their  wives  and  children.  The 
icgers  on  their  side  were  now  inflexible,  and 
Jews  throwing  themselves  into  the  royal 
,ce,  defended  the  upper  lovm  with  the  same 
frate  courage  with  which  they  had  dis- 
everj-  inch  of  the  lower.  Another 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Romans  with  in- 
redible  effort  and  fearful  bloodshed,  and  on 
E   3 
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the  8th  of  September  the  sun  rose  upon  the 
smoking  ruins  alone  of  the  city,  deluged  with 
the  blood  of  its  inhabitants.  The  end  was 
come.  Many  days  were  devoted  to  wreaking 
vengeance  on  the  vanquished,  pillaging  the 
city,  and  crucifying  the  remaining  inhabitants. 
After  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  many  strong- 
holds, such  as  Herodion,  Macaira,  and  Massada, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  after  being 
defended  by  the  Jews  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  not  then  surrendered,  but  abandoned  to 
the  enemy,  who  found  in  them  only  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  inhabitants,  who  had  put  one 
another  to  death. 

When  Titus,  standing  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
prostrate  city,  contemplated  his  triumph,  he  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  It  is  in  truth  a  god 
who  has  given  us  the  victory  and  driven  the 
Jews  from  a  position  from  which  no  human 
power  could  ever  have  dislodged  them."  Jo- 
sephns,  who  relates  this  circumstance,  states 
also,  that  1,100,000  men  perished  during  this 
fatal  war,  either  in  its  conflicts,  sieges,  and 
assaults,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 
An  immense  multitude  of  prisoners,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  either  sold  into 
slavery,  crucified,  or  thrown  to  wild  beasts. 
The  General  was  lavish  in  praise  of  the  valour 
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of  hi»  legions,   and   a  solemn  triumph 
decreed  to  him  by  the  Senate. 

Three  days  before  the  close  of  the  raemorabl 
year  10.  the  Emperor  Vespasian  and  his  son 
Titus,  habited  in  purple,  and  crowned  with 
taarel,  entered  Rome  by  the  gate  of  triumph, 
followed  by  their  proud  warriors,  and  by  that] 
acclamations  of  the  delighted  populace, 
their  way  to  the  temple  of  victory.  Among 
the  trophies  carried  before  and  after  the 
triumphal  car  of  the  victor,  besides  many 
designs  representing  various  passages  of  the 
war,  were  the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  its  golden  table,  its  seven-branched 
candlestick,  and  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
The  strongest  and  finest  looking  of  the 
prisoners  were  led  chained  to  the  car  of 
triumph  ;  among  them  was  Simon,  the  son  of 
Gioras,  who,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  brutal 
multitude,  was  beaten  and  slain  by  the  lictora 
on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  John  of  Giscala, 
who  was  doomed  to  a  perpetual  imprison- 
ment. 

Vespasian  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddeM 
of  peace  in  honour  of  this  day,  and  bronze  and 
marble  were  employed  to  immortalize  his 
triumph.  Few  are  unacquainted  with  the  Roman 
medal,  representing  Judea  as  a  weeping  female, 
resting  her  head  on  her  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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palm  of  her  country,  while  the  fierce  Rom 
soldier  stands  by  unmoved. 

A  faithful  representation  of  the  holy  vesa 
of  the  Temple  still  remains  to  us  in  the  scd 
tares  decorating  the  marble  arch,  called  byl 
name  of  the  Victor,  by  the  erection  of  wM 
the  vain-glory   of  the    Roman   Emperor  ! 
transmitted    to    posterity    a   most  interesd 
memorial    of    the   dreadful    conflict    betwdl 
Rome  and  Jerusalem,  and  given  an  involuntary 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  Holy  Scripture,  in 
whicli  those  fearful  judgments  had  been  long 
before  predicted. 

Even  to  this  day,  the  Jews  in  every  country 
of  their  exile  and  dispersion  have  continued  to 
observe  the  9th  day  of  the  month  Ab,  in 
memorial  of  both  the  first  and  second 
destruction  of  tlieir  city  and  sanctuary.  Next 
to  the  great  day  of  atonement,  it  is  the  most 
strictly  kept  of  their  fasts.  Even  the  day 
before,  the  pious  Israelite  takes  nothing  beyond 
what  absolute  necessity  requires :  he  seats 
himself  on  the  ground,  either  at  home  or  in 
the  synagogue,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  small 
candle,  and  the  evening  service  commences 
with  the  138th  Psalm: — "By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept."  Mournful 
and  penitential  psalms  are  chanted  in  succession 
^  throughout  the  day,  especiallytheLamentations 
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•if  Jeremiah,  of  which  so  many  striking  features, 
once  fulfilled  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  | 
Babylonians,    %vere    still    more    signally 
coiDplished,  in  its  destruction  by  the  Romans.*  j 
Let  us  look  at  one  touching  passage,    taken  J 
from  the  mournful  propliet  of  Israel,  which  ia 
repeated  on  the  fast  of  Ab  in  the  synagogues  \ 
of  the  dispersed  and  captive  nation  : — 
1    How  is  the  gold  tarnished  ! 

The  good  pure  gold  chiinged  ! 

The  stones  of  the  sanctuary  poured  out  at  the 
end  of  every  street ; 

I  The  precious  sons  of  Zion, 
Likened  unto  refined  gold. 
How  are  they  counted  as  earthen  vessels. 
Work  of  the  hands  of  the  polur  ! 
Even  the  jackals  draw  out  the  breast. 
They  give  suck  to  their  young ; 
The  daughter  of  my  people  is  cruel, 
Like  tlie  ostriches  of  the  desert. 
The  tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to  Its  I 
jaws  for  thirst, 
The  little  children  ask  bread — no  one  breaketh  it  | 
to  them. 
-  Intbe^nngiigueof  the  Spanish  nod  Portuguese  Jews, 
•:iiM  their  expulsion   from  the  country   in   the  fifteenth 
iitury,  these  chapters  of  Jeremiah  are  read  with  their 
'  jileo-Spanish  tmnslnlion,  as  if  to  connect  the  remem- 
r.ince  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  I 
li''me  with   the   banishment    of    the   Jews  from    their  J 
untry  by  tlic  Inqiiisilion  of  Rome. 
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5  Titer  that  fed  npon  dainties,— are  desolate  1 

the  streets. 

Broui^fat  op  upon  couches  of  scarlet, — thej  | 
tipoQ  dunghills. 

6  AikI  the  iniquity  of  the  daug^hter  of  toy  p 

b  become  greater  than  the  sin  of  Sodom. 
Whose  OTtTthroir  was  sudden. 
And  DO  hand  andermined  her. 

7  Her  princes  were  purer  than  snow. 
They  were  whiter  than  milk. 
They  were  more  ruddy  than  rubies, 
Their  body  as  a  sapphire, 

8  Their  faces  are  darker  than  blackness, 
Tbey  are  not  recognised  in  the  streets ; 
Their  skin  cleaveth  to  the  bones. 
They  are  withered  as  a  stick. 

9  The  slain  with  the  sword  were  happier  than  tJ 

slain  with  hunger. 
For  they  died  pierced  through, — hut  these  j 
lack  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

10  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodc 

their  children, 
They  were  their  sustenance  in  the  destrucUoBa 
the  daughter  of  my  people. 

1 1  Jehovah  hatli  spent  his  wrath. 

He  hath  poured  out  the  fury  of  his  anger, 
And  hath  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion, 
It  hath  consumed  her  foundations. 
13  The  kings  of  the  earth  had  not  believed, 
Nor  the  inhabitants  of  the  world, 
That  an  adversary  or  an  enemy  would  come  h 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 
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15  For  tlie  sins  ot  her  propbets, 
The  iniquity  of  her  priesthood, 

Who  shed  the  blood  of  the  righteous  io  the  midst 

of  her. 
:4  They  wandered  as  the  blind  in  the  streets. 
They  were  defiled  with  blood. 
So  that  men  could  not  touch  their  gftmients. 
5  Depart,  O  uncleau,  they  cry  to  them,  Depart, 

depart,  approach  not ! 
For  they  were  made  desolate,  they  also  wandered. 
And  it  was  said  by  the  nations.   They  shall  not 

continue  to  sojourn. 

16  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  hath  scattered  them. 
He  will  no  more  look  upon  them. 

They  have  not  shown  honour  to  the  priests, 
'ITiey  have  not  respected  the  aged. 

7  Our  eyes  are  still  dim, 

.     With  looking  for  our  help  In  vain, 
I     Id  watching  we  have  watched. 
For  a  nation  that  cannot  save. 

8  They  have  constantly  laid  a  snare 
For  all  that  walk  in  our  streets ; 

Our  end  is  near,  they  have  filled  our  days. 
For  our  end  is  come. 
19  Tliey   that  pursued  us  were   swifter    than    tlie 
eagles  of  heaven. 
They  chased  us  upon  the  mountains. 
They  laid  wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness. 

Lam.  iv.  1—19. 

(  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  and  the  prediction  of 
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Je3U3  concerning  the  city,  its  Temple,  and  i| 
inhabitants  ^vas  accomplished.  But  the  prf 
pheciea  of  misery  were  not  completely  fulfill 
the  sentence  not  executed  to  the  utmost, 
the  history  of  Jerusalem  yet  ended. 

The  Temple  was  burned,  the  town  and  ifl 
inhabitants  destroyed,  the  "city  of  the  | 
king"  had  become  a  ruin.  But  to  tliis  rui 
history  belongs,  which  has  not  yet  come  t 
close;  a  history  which  bears  the  annals  1 
more  than  1800  years.  The  prophecies  of 
God's  Word  also  speak  of  this  ruin,  these  dry 
bones  which  shall  one  day  live.  "  Jerusalem 
shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  (Luke 
xxi.  24.)  The  subject  we  have  taken  in  hand 
requires  us  to  give  a  short  view  of  this  treading 
underfoot,  to  which  it  was  subjected  successively 
by  Christians,  Persians,  Saracens,  Egj-ptians, 
Franks,  and  Turks. 

Our  sketch  will  begin  in  the  time  of  Titus, 
Trajan,  and  Adrian,  and  extend  to  the  times 
of  Mehemet  Ali  and  Abdoul ;  from  ihe  days  of 
Simon,  the  son  of  Gioras,  and  John  of  Giscala 
to  those  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore ;  and  the 
foundation  in  these  latter  days  of  a  Protestant 
Christian  Bishopric  at  Jemsalem. 
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We  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  pro- 
ries  concerning  Jerusalem,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  Judea,  were  not  entirely  accomplished. 
Truly,  according  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  one  stone  of  the 
Temple  and  its  magnificent  buildings  had  not 
been  left  upon  another ;  but,  in  Jerusalem 
itself,  there  still  remained  standing  three  out 
of  the  ninety  towers  which  formerly  guarded 
■  vi'alls.  The  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and 
nriamne  still  remained,  and  after  the  days  of 
|(asian  and  Titus  became  again  strongholds 
be  people  of  Israel,  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
I  by  their  preceding  overthrow, 

t  is  also  very  remarkable,  that,  among  the 

Judgments  which  should  follow  the  rejection  of 
Me»iah,  our  Lord  bad  foretold  the  appearance 
of  false  prophets  and  false  Christs ;  and  this 
sign  of  the  times  had  as  yet  been  wanting. 
No  one  heading  the  revolts  against  Nero  and 
the  Vespasians  ever  assumed  the  title  of 
Messiah,  or  King  of  Israel  I  But  exactly  half  a 
flMtury  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a 
^^Bar  insurrection  under  the  conduct  of  a 
^Hido-Messiah  exhibits  a  yet  more  formidable 
^niggle  between  the  Jewish  people  and  the 
Romans,  with  a  more  completely  decisive  issue. 
3a  this  point  of  view  the  revolt  under  Bar 
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Cochba*  and  his  companion,  or  Prophet  Aki 
is  a  marked  epoch  in  the  history  of  Isra 
overthrow  as  a  nation  by  the  Roman  Empen 

It  is,  liowever,  to  be  regretted  that  atler  t 
complete    annals   of  the   first    destruction  J 
Jerusalem,   given  us    by   Josephus,    an 
witness,  we  have  no  regular  or  detailed  nai 
tive ;  BO  that  the  account  of  the  revolt  um 
Bar  Cochba  comes  down  to  us  more  as  a  1 
of  legend    than    as   matter   of  history. 
Danish   Bishop  ilunster,   celebrated    for  '. 
research  into  the  history  of  the  Jews  ; 
their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  notwithstandiifl 
the  interesting  result  of  his  inquiries,  remarks 
upon  the  numerous  blanks  which  occur  at  this 
period,  and  expresses  a  doubt  of  their  bei 
ever    filled    up.     The    following    particol 
however,  seem  to  be  well  authenticated. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  1 
first  outbreaks  began  of  a  fresh  revolt  of  t 
Jews  against  the  Romans.  In  the  year  < 
115,  the  Emperor,  ha\'ing  been  victorious! 
person  over  all  the  Asiatic  powers,  and  * 
tended  his  dominion  nearly  to  the  capit&lJ 
Parthia,  was    reposing,    like    Alexander 

*  In  later  yenra,  the  Jewd  recogniaing  the  dec 
practUeil  upon  them,  surnomed  hiin  Bar  Coziba,  or,  t 
a  lit. 
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Great,  at  Babylon,  after  his  daring  and  suc- 
cessful exploits;  when  the  announcement 
reached  him  on  the  spot,  that  a  general  revolt 
vbs  breaking  out  among  the  Jews,  all  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Cyprus, 
li'Vpt,  and  Cyrene.  In  the  latter  province 
[1  almost  incredible  amount  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  said  to  have  perished  by  the  hands 
f  the  Jews.  The  insurrection  spread  to  the 
.inks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Komans  feared 
;a  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  Parthians, 
'i  hich,  in  fact,  soon  took  place.  Trajan  removed 
to  Antioch,  but,  being  taken  ill  there,  died  on 
his  way  to  Home.  jEHus  Adrian,  a  relation 
of  his,  also  of  Spanish  extraction,  succeeded 
him.  During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  the 
General  Martius  Turbo  quelled  the  disturb- 
ances among  the  JeM's  of  Asia  and  Egypt, 
which  were  only  a  prelude  to  the  general 
insurrection  in  Palestine  during  the  last  yeara 
of  the  reign  of  Adrian.  It  was  about  the  year 
A.D.  133,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  insur- 
rection quelled  by  Martius  Turbo,  and  sixty 
years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that 
the  approach  of  the  seventieth  year,  so  happy 
a  period  at  the  time  of  the  first  captivity, 
brought  to  maturity  a  plan  which  had  long 
hearts  of  the  people. 
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The  elders  of  Israel,  who  had  in  their  youthful 
days  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Temple,  flattered 
themselves  and  the  people  with  the  hope  that 
they  should  soon  witness  the  re-establish  raent 
of  their  nation,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their 
city  and  temple- 
Adrian,  always,  and  not  without  cause,  mis- 
trustful of  the  Jews,  kindled  by  his  very  pre- 
cautions the  spark  which  set  the  whole  country 
in  a  blaze;  when  he  decreed  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  made  a  Roman  colony,  with  the 
name  of  jElia  Capitolina,  and  prohibited  the 
ceremony  of  circumcision.  About  this  time 
the  Emperor  visited  in  person  the  provinces  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  A  profound  stillness  then 
reigned  in  Palestine,  but  hardly  had  Adrian 
reached  the  more  remote  Asiatic  provinces, 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out  with  incon- 
ceivable fury.  Bether,  or  Bethhoron.  to  the 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  revolt,  and  the  seat  of  its  leader 
Bar  Cochba.  There,  many  thousands  of  the 
Jewish  people  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts, 
and  declared  him  their  Prince  and  Messiah  of 
the  house  of  David.  From  thence  he  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  Syria,  persecuted  the 
Christians,  who  refused  to  join  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  took  possession  of  Jerusalem,  where 
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lie  changed  the  form  of  the  Samaritan  coins,,! 
bv  the  addition  of  his  owu  name,  with  the 
of  Nasi,  or  Prince. 

This  guei-illa  warfare  continued  for  four 
jrears.  The  slaughter  then  made  among  the 
Komans  was  quite  unprecedented,  to  judge 
from  the  expressions  of  their  own  writers, 
who  describe  this  war  "as  a  shaking  of  the 
nbole  earth."  They  even  assert,  that  on  thia  fl 
occasion  the  Emperor  omitted  the  formulary  fl 
H'itb  which  his  communications  to  the  Senate 
were  usually  headed,  viz.,  "  I  and  the  army  fare 
well."     Jerusalem  was    ere   long  retaken  by      i 

Ktus  Annius  Rufus,  who  subsequently  gained  ^B 
Bsession  of  fifty  strongholds,  and  980  town-H 
ips,  including  Bether.  By  a  last  effort,  ia-^f 
which  the  Emperor  exerted,  as  it  were,  all  hia^J 
strength,  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close;  and  V 
after  incredible  exertions  and  immense  loss,  I 
the  ancient  and  tenacious  enemy  of  Rome  was 
effectually  crushed.  J 

Titus  had  destroyed  the  capital  of  J^deE^^^B 
but  Adrian  made  the  whole  country  of  Pale^^f 
le  a  desolation,  and  completed  the  expulsion 
its  inhabitants  and  their  dispersion  over  all 
le  earth,  a.d.  136.      After  this  last  conflict, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Bar  Cochba,  though  it  is 
uncertain  if  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
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or  of  his  own  countrymen.  Akiba  was  taken 
and  executed  ;  tradition  relates  that  he  suffered 
by  torture.  About  580,000  Jews  perished  in 
the  four  years  of  this  murderous  warfare,  and 
thousands  of  prisoners  wore  sold  at  the  very 
lowest  price  ;  others  found  a  refuge  in  foreign 
lands,  a  great  number  of  whom  joined  the 
Jewish  colonies  already  established  in  Spain. 

jElia  Capitolina  had  risen  into  a  city,  but 
Mount  Zion  was  no  longer  within  the  walls  of 
this  heathen  Jerusalem ;  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Capitolinus  occupied  the  spot  where  the  house 
of  Jehovah  formerly  stood;  and  over  the  Beth- 
lehem gate  was  placed  tlie  image  of  a  pig,  the 
abomination  of  the  Jews,  but  a  favourite  device 
of  the  Romans.  At  Golgotha,  a  statue  of 
Venus  was  erected ;  at  Bethlehem,  a  temple 
to  Adonis.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  on  pain 
of  death  to  approach  or  inhabit  ^lia  Capito- 
lina ;  this  decree  remained  in  force  'JOO  years. 

From  the  time  of  Antoninus,  the  successor 
of  Adrian,  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  was 
allowed  to  the  Jews  themselves,  but  not  to 
proselytes.  Jerusalem  being  thus  made  entin 
a  Roman  town,  the  Jews  fixed  the  head  t 
ters  of  their  national  religion  at  Tiberia^' 
where  they  first  committed  to  writing  the 
Mishna,  or  oral  law.     The  Christians  consoled 
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themselves  with  the  expectation  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  from  heaven,  foretold  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  of  St.  John, 
the  prophetic  apostle.  Christianity,  sprung 
from  among  the  Jews,  had  by  this  time  gained 
a  gjriritual  victory  over  the  nation  which  had 
materially  subdued  them  and  the  world. 

A  Christian  bishop  was  ordained  for  j^ilia, 
who,  iu  process  of  time,  ventured  to  call  him- 
self the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  days 
of  Constantine  he  received  the  title  and  autho- 
rity of  Patriarch.  One  bishop  of  jElia  suf- 
fered mart)Tdom  under  the  Emperor  Decius. 

The  effects  of  the  Emperor  Constantine's 
conversion  to  Christianity  were  of  course 
speedily  felt  at  the  ^EUa  Capitolina;  the  city 
resumed  its  ancient  name,  but  became  from 
that  time  a  Christian,  or  rather  Romish  Jera- 
salem.  The  Emperor's  mother,  Helena,  found- 
ed churches  at  Bethlehem  and  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  Emperor  himself  was  pre- 
sent at  the  consecration  of  the  church  at  Jeru- 
salem, when  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cxsarea, 
addressed  the  multitude,  (a.d.  33o.)  Later 
writers  speak  of  thirty  churches  built  by  the 
Empress  Helena  in  different  parts  of  the  Holy 
Land ;    Jerusalem   became  again  the  metro- 
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polis  of  Christian  piety,  but  also  a  Btronghd^T 
of  antichristian  superstition. 

The  discovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and 
the  real  or  pretended  remains  of  the  cross, 
opened  a  door  to  image  worship,  which  soon 
clouded,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  the  whole 
atmospliere  of  the  Christian  world,  and  hid 
from  many  eyes  the  beams  of  its  sun. 

When  Julian  the  Apostate  succeeded  Con- 
stantine,  Jerusalem  was  again  brouglit  into 
notice  by  a  strange  league  formed  between 
the  Imperial  heatlien  philosopher  and  the  dis- 
persed people  of  Judea,  to  belie,  if  possible, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  by  rebuilding 
the  Temple.  Authorized  and  encouraged  by 
Julian,  the  Jews  from  all  parts  assembled  at 
Jerusalem,  and  commenced  the  work  of  re- 
storing their  sanctuary;  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  their  festival  garments,  began  the 
work,  and  with  tools  richly  adorned,  laboured 
at  preparing  the  foundations,  when,  all  at 
once,  balls  of  subterranean  fire  burst  from  the 
spot,  accompanied  with  an  earthquake  and 
hurricanes  of  wind,  which  compelled  them  to 
discontinue  the  work.  Every  liope  of  resum- 
ing it  was  soon  crushed  by  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,      (a.d.   410.)     This 
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t  18  related  by  Ainmianus  Alarcellinus,  a 
ftBtorian  of  the  time,  allowed  by  all  to  be  an 
"impartial  writer;  and  Jost,  one  of  the  latest 
Jewish  historians,  though  he  tries  to  account 
for  the  event  as  a  natural  plienoinenon,  proves, 
by  so  doing,  that  the  fact  really  did  occur, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it.  After 
the  death  of  Julian,  the  emperors  who  suo 
■  oded  hira  were  all,  by  profession.  Christian, 
i  nder  their  rule,  Jerusalem  became  the  object 
r  innumerable  pilgrimages  to  Christians, 
■._ws,  and,  in  later  times,  Mahometans.  This 
::,'e  of  pilgrimages,  which  began  1500  years 
'j:o,  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon,  espe- 
I  lully  as  we  may  include  in  it  the  Crusades, 
which  were,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  warlike  pilgrim- 
age. In  those  early  times,  also,  an  immense 
number  of  pilgrims,  hermits,  and  monks  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  1 1 ,000  of  such  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  stationed  themselves  in  cells  and 
caves  of  the  rock,  near  the  brook  Kedron. 
The  adoration  of  relics  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  the  disinterment  of  bones  in  the  Holy 
Land  was  carried  to  such  an  absurd  extent, 
that  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil,  and  even 
Jerome,  were  compelled  to  raise  their  voices 
against  it. 
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During  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  I 
century,  our  attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  I 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  who,  with  the  Samaritan  , 
raised  a  fearful  rebellion,  which  was   ag;. 
crushed,  after  many  difficulties  and  much  Ii 
of  life.     At  this  time,  the  city  itself  was  pros- 
pering,   and    the   riclies   and    luxury   of    its 
inhabitants  were  displayed  In  its  edifices, 

(a.d.  614.)  Under  HeracHus,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Justinian,  Chosroes,  King  of  Persia, 
who  inherited  the  animosity  which  tlie  Par- 
thiaus  had  formerly  exhibited  towards  the 
Boman  Empire,  appeared  with  a  great  army 
in  Palestine.  Jerusalem  was  soon  taken  by 
him,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  Jews,  ever  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  enemies  of  Rome  and 
the  Christians,  of  whom  90,000  are  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death.  In  the  year  629  lle- 
raclius  retook  the  Holy  City,  carried  back  the 
cross  to  the  church  at  Golgotha  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  banished  the  Jews.  Ere  long,  how- 
ever, the  clouds  began  to  gather  for  a  fresh 
tempest,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  both 
Jerusalem  and  the  Christian  Church.  Maho- 
met, the  false  prophet  of  Arabia,  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  his  new  religion,  and  pro- 
pagating an  imposture  which  yet  retained 
enough  of  truth  to  cause  his  followers  to  look 
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'      fit  once  with  reverence  and  cupidity  upon  the     ^1 
-|iot  which  had  held  the  temple  of  Solomon 
.iiJ  the  tomb  of  Issa  (Jesus),  and  to  call  Jeru- 
salem the  noble,   the  blessed,    and  the  holy 
city,  the  house  of  the  sanctuary.     Mahomet 
Kimsdf  did  not  extend  his  conquests  so  far,     ^^ 
but  his  successors  made  themselves  masters  of    ^| 
all  Palestine,  with  its  ancient  capital.  ^| 

In   the    year  a.d.  636,  the  white   banner 

of  the  lalse  prophet  floated  over  the  walls  of 

Jerusalem.      For  ten  days  the  Caliph  Omar 

h:id  assaulted  the  town,  which  was  defended 

'.  V  Artabanns,  while  the   Patriarch    Sophro* 

ujus  stirred  up  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  a 

bold  resistance.    By  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 

Christians  were    allowed    to    remain   in   the 

town,  but  subjected  to  humiliating  conditions. 

Omar  founded  a  raos<juc  upon  Mount  Moriah, 

_  _and   even  thought  for  a  moment  of  making 

H||be  city  the  capital  of  his  cahphate ;  but  he 

Blvrentoally  returned  to  Medina,  and  Jerusalem 

xemained,  as  before,  the  widowed  city. 

In  the  year  799,  we  find  Charlemagne  Em- 
peror over  Western  Christendom,  and  Haroun- 
al-KascUid  Caliph  of  Eastern  Mabometanism. 
The  Eroperor  sent,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Caliph,  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of  Isaac,  well 
kQomi  to  the  historians  of  his  time,  and  ] 
F  2 
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Al-Haschid  delivered  to  Charlemagne  the  keys 
of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
were  undertaken  from  all  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  this  city  of  all  nations  became  known  as 
far  as  China. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  1000  years  afler 
the  Christian  era,  the  relative  situation  of  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Mahome- 
tan powers  of  Asia  was  entirely  changed.  At 
this  epoch,  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  time 
of  the  end,  the  sceptre  of  the  East  M'as  swayed 
by  Hakim  Beamrillah,  the  Nero  of  the  Arabs; 
who  ferociously  persecuted  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  leading  the  latter  to  believe  that 
he  was  indeed  the  Antichrist. 

About  this  time,  a  desire  began  to  manifest 
itself  throughout  European  Christendom  to 
rescue  the  Holy  City  from  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  the  power  of  the  Seldjukiau 
Turks  had  succeeded  to  the  expiring  dominion 
of  the  two  Caliphates,  and  their  black  banner 
waved  over  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  the  first 
army  of  the  Crusaders  set  forth  for  the  Holy 
Land.  The  recital  of  all  that  the  hermit  Peter, 
and  thousands  of  other  pilgrims,  had  endured 
in  the  city  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  related  with 
zeal  and  indignation  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
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led  the  hearts  and  roused  the  spirit  of  all 
itendom. 

le  proposition  of  Urban  II.,  in  two  great 
;cil8  held  at  Placentia  and  Clermont,  was 
ved  with  the  cry,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  ! 
the  will  of  God!"  An  instant  resolution 
niade,  by  great  and  small,  princes,  nobles, 
;s,  freemen,  and  slaves,  to  bind  the  cross 
eir  garments,  and  march  to  conquer  the 
City,  and  rescue  the  sacred  tomb  from 
ands  of  the  Infidels.  Nine  Crusades  were 
ftaken,  in  the  course  of  two  centuries, 
st  the  Mahometans  of  Asia  and  Africa ; 
1  were  important  in  their  results  to  the 
as  of  the  \\'est,  though  their  eifects  in 
East  were  insignificant  and  transitory, 
will  not  enter  into  a  detiiiled  account  of 
tosades,  but  in  imagination  cast  a  glance 
le  majestic  army  which  marched  from 
pe,  in  the  year  1097,  enrolling  in  its 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  of  France, 
,nd,  and  Italy,  and  headed  by  the  noble- 
id  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  of  whom  it  is 
ded,  that  he  refused  to  wear  a  crown  of 
where  his  Saviour  had  been  crowned  with 

e  Crusades  afford  an  instance  of  the  em- 
which   Jerusalem,   though  solitary  and 
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widowed,  maintained  over  the  heart  nnd  feel- 
ings of  the  nations ;  and  we  shall  do  well  to 
notice  the  results  which  that  influence  pro- 
duced upon  the  Christian  states  of  Europe, 
especially  if  we  compare  it  with  what  was 
actually  effected  by  them  in  the  East.  There, 
indeed,  a  few  reminiscences,  a  few  ruined 
buildings,  are  all  that  have  survived! — while 
the  effects  produced  by  the  Crusades,  in  every 
department  of  political  and  social  life  in 
Europe,  have  become  matter  of  history.  Amoug 
the  attempts  which  characterize  that  age  as  a 
time  of  preparation  for  greater  things,  we  may 
observe  roads  and  canals  made  to  facilitate 
mutual  commercial  intercourse  between  na- 
tions, an  increased  knowledge  of  geography 
and  navigation,  and  a  general  impulse  given, 
wliich  urged  men  to  fresh  undertakings  and 
more  diligent  investigations.  The  bonds  of 
slavery  were  loosed,  and  citizens  and  yeomen 
rose  to  a  state  of  influence  and  prosperity. 
Many  heroic  qualities  were  then  displayed  by 
the  nobles,  drawn  forth  by  that  spirit  of  chi- 
valry which  distinguished  the  age,  and  which, 
though  not  exclusively  produced  by  the  Cru- 
sades, was  a  fruit  of  Northern  energy  ripened 
beneatii  an  Oriental  sun. 
The  grand  military  orders,  which  especiallT 
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iy  the  spirit  of  the  age,  all  took  their 
uring  the  Crusades,  and  were  instituted 
talestine :  hence  their  names,  as  the 
dts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Tem- 
The  heraldry  of  the  European 
ty,  though  perhaps  a  little  anterior  in 
igin,  was  subjected  to  form  and  rule 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  We  may 
rom  thence  the  frequent  use  of  the  lion 
le  cross ;  the  one  bringing  to  mind  the 
nt  banner  of  Judah — the  other  a  symbol 
(Saviour's  deepest  huraihation,  borne  as  a 
of  honour. 

r  have  mentioned,  that  just  before  the 
ides  began,  the  black  banner  of  the  Seld- 
Turks  was  raised  over  Jerusalem,  but 
Sgyptian  Fatimites  retook  the  town  a 
before  its  siege  by  the  Crusaders. 
B  first  view  of  Jerusalem  from  the  summit 
,  Mount  of  Olives  from  whence  our 
'  had  predicted  the  destruction  of  its 
Bd  temple,  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
and  most  hardened ;  all  burst  into 
Even  the  beautiful  poetry  of  Tasso 
give  place  to  Jacques  de  Vitry's  touch- 
(count  in  prose  "  of  the  Christian  Knight 
(Dg  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion  at  the  sight 
city,  princess   of  nations,    hereditary 
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possession  of  the  patriarchs,  nurse  of  the  pro- 
phets, mother  of  the  faith,  cradle  of  salvation, 
honoured  by  angels,  visited  by  all  nations, 
chosen  and  sanctified  by  the  Saviour,  because 
there  he  himself  hath  stood." 

The  Crusaders  took  the  city  the  Uth  of  June, 
of  the  year  1097,  and  attempted  to  establish  a 
kingdom  of  Jeinisalem  on  its  site.  But  such 
a  kingdom,  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the 
feudal  system,  was  not  a  plant  "  which  the 
Lord  had  planted."  In  1187  the  Iloly  City 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans, 
and  a  third  crusade  was  undertaken  to  recon- 
quer it  from  the  Kurds  under  Soliman,  brother 
of  Malek  Adhel ;  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Philip  Augustus  of  France,  Richard  Cccur 
de  Lion  of  England,  and  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
The  result  of  tht;  attempt  was  little  answerable 
to  the  valour  of  its  leaders.  In  the  succeeding 
century,  expectations  were  again  raised  by 
Frederic  II.,  to  be  again  disappointed.  He 
sought  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  as  a  point 
of  honour  alone,  and  obtained  it  with  great 
concessions  on  the  side  of  the  Christians. 
Afterwards  the  town  was  repeatedly  captured 
and  re-captured  by  Saracens  and  Christians, 
till  the  year  1243,  when  it  fell  finally  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.     European  enthusiasm  in 


the  cause  had  by  that  time  so  entirely  evapo- 
rated, that  Louis  IX.  of  France  refused  a 
permission  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre ;  aud 
two  centuries  after,  Philip  the  Good  of  Bur- 
gundy found  it  impossible  in  any  degree  to 
revive  a  crusading  spirit,  though  Constanti- 
nople itself  was  threatened  by  the  Turks. 

The  empty  title  of  "  King  of  Jerusalem  " 
remained  with  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  and  has 
passed  in  succession  by  marriage  to  the  king- 
doms of  .\ustria  and  Sardinia.  But  the  chil- 
dren of  the  kingdom — the  Jews, — what  had 
become  of  them  t  The  Crusaders  usually 
commenced  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy 
Land  with  a  general  massacre  of  the  Jews; 
and  when  they  took  Jerusalem,  the  Israelites 
residing  in  it  became  a  chief  object  of  murder 
and  pillage. 

Jerusalem,  under  the  Turks,  continued 
accessible  both  to  Jews  and  Christians,  though 
tiiiO  attempt  to  visit  it  was  not  always  a  safe 
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In  1516,  Jerusalem  was  once  more  retaken 
"by  its  ancient  masters  the  Ottomans,  under 
Selim  I.,  and  from  that  time  it  has  formed  a 
part  of  the  pacliallc  of  Damascus. 

Between  1649  and  1666,  a.d.,  a  false  Cbnat  ' 
appeared  for  a  short  time  at  Jerusalem,  and  j 
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drew  together  a  large  body  of  followers ;  but 
Sabbatai  Sevi  himself  dispelled  the  illusion, 
by  embracing  Islamism,  shortly  after  which 
he  was  put  to  death. 

As  lately  as  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
secret  chapters  were  held  at  Jerusalem,  and 
several  European  noblemen  created  Knights  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  The  close  of  the  same 
century  beheld  Napoleon  passing  by  Jerusa- 
lem without  approaching  it,  in  his  expeditiou 
from  Egypt  into  Syria. 

The  nineteenth  century  presents  us  with  a 
fresh  series  of  travellers  in  the  East,  and 
visitors  to  Jerusalem.  Since  Chateaubriand, 
in  1806,  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan  in  the  style  of  a  knight-errant, 
hundreds  of  wanderers  have  followed  in  his 
steps,  and  have  echoed  the  sentiments  which 
he  noted  down  in  his  journal: — "At  the  first 
sight  of  Jerusalem,  every  reminiscence  of  its 
history  seemed  to  pass  in  review  before  me, 
from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon ;  the  site  of  the  temple  lay  before 
me,  but  not  one  stone  was  left  upon  another." 
Truly  imposing  is  the  aspect  which  the  city 
now  presents!  Its  buildings,  its  ruins,  and 
its  memorials,  connected  with  so  many  people, 
periods,    and    hallowed    associations !       The 
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mosque  of  Omar  now  stands  where  once  wa3 
raised  the  temple  of  Solomon.  David's  tomb 
remains,  beside  a  convent  of  Minorites.  The 
site  of  Herod's  Palace  and  the  traditional 
abode  of  Pontius  Pilate  are  still  pointed  out, 
while  we  must  not  entirely  overlook  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Protestant  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  English  Church,  in  which  its  own 
serr-ices  are  read  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The 
Mahometans,  Christians,  and  Jews  have  each 
their  separate  quarter ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
most  despised  and  miserable  belongs  to  the 
Jews.  Yes !  even  in  the  city  of  their  kings, 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  are  cast  into  outer 
darkness.  But  it  will  not  be  always  thus. 
Hear,  O  Israel,  the  words  of  your  Prophet, 
and  lay  to  heart,  O  Christians,  the  declaration 
of  yoiirLord!  "Jerusalem  shall  he  trodden 
down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled."     (Luke  sxi.  24.) 

1   For  Zion'a  aake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace, 
Because  of  .lerusalem  I  will  not  rest, 
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,  Until  her  rightei 


c  fortli  with  brightness, 


■  And  her  salvation,  as  a  light  that  burnetii. 

And  tile  nations  shall  see  thy  righteousness, 
B>Ajid  all  kings  thy  glorj-. 


L  new  name  v. 


1  to  thee. 


KiThe  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  proclaimed  it. 


I 
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BOOK  II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of 
her  people  was  now  complete,  manifesting  an 
awful  accomplishment  of  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  Behold  the  severity  of  God  upon 
them  which  fell."  (Rom.  xi.  22.)  The  full 
weight  of  judgment  brouglit  upon  the  chosen 
people  was  felt  even  in  the  light  in  which  the 
death-struggles  of  Judea  with  Rome  were 
viewed  by  succeeding  generations.  The  des- 
perate resistance  of  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
and  their  ineifectual  attempts  against  the  same 
Rome,  the  oppressor  of  the  world,  have  ever 
met  with  sympathy  and  applause.  Not  so 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Jewish  nation !  A  few 
partial  commendations  have  been  bestowed  by 
men  conversant  with  the  art  of  war,  upon  the 
defence  of  Jerusalem  and  many  of  the  Jewish 
fortresses,*  which  were  carried  on  with  adrair. 

*  "  The    Bicgc   of  Massada    by   the    Romans    (says 
the    Chevalier  Folard,  in     the    Appendix  to   Calmet's 
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i  skill  and  bravery.  History  is  compelled, 
1  apparent  unwillingness,  to  bear  testimony 
S  the  bold  resistance  made  by  the  Jews  to  the 
dominion  of  Rome  ;  •  and  this  forced  homage 
is  soon  lost  sight  of,  amid  the  hatred  felt  by 
all  for  the  unhappy  remnant  of  the  conquered 
people.  Who  among  Christians  even,  before 
our  days,  has  not  preferred  to  take  from  hia 
Josephus  a  fresh  stone  to  cast  at  the  deeply 
humbled  nation,  rather  than  to  extract 
anything  from  its  pages  which  might  prove 

Dictionary,  Commentary  on  Polybiua.  Atlaijue  et  Defense 
dot  Flacf^i,  iii.  63),  is  one  of  tbe  moat  remarkabld 
erer  iworded  Jn  history.  The  etreogth  and  adran- 
ta^«ouB  Biluation  of  the  placo,  the  courage  and  yigorous 
reaistaiioe  of  the  besieged,  the  valour  and  skill  of  the 
Bonwo  General,  all  combined  in  causing  an  erection  of 
works,  and  «  display  of  skill,  of  which  we  meet  with  few 
examples  in  ancient  history.  Even  in  modern  times,  the 
most  memorable  sieges  since  the  fonrtecnth  century  havs 
aflordiid  notliing  to  equal  it, . . .  The  defence  of  Jerusalem 
and  that  of  Jotapata  are  still  more  worthy  of  admiration  [ 
indeed,  in  point  of  military  works  nothing  was  ever  pro* 
daccd  to  surjiass  them.  It  was  a  masteqiiece  of  Roman 
iwtience  and  intelligence,  wlJIe  the  Bkill  and  courage  of 

s  were  not  less  to  be  admired.  They  fought 
in    despair;    but    they  put   in  practice    every 

of  genius  and  art,  lo  sell  their  Uvea  with  glory 

le  dearest  price," 

it.  Hist,  V.  10.  "  Augehat  iras  quod  sob  Judcel 
B  oeasiaaeDt." 


I 


I 
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the  Jewish  nation  to  be  in  any  degree  worthy 
of  admiration?  It  ia  as  if  a  stigma,  like 
the  line  of  bastardy  in  heraldry,  waa  drawn 
through  everything  belonging  to  Israel  that 
could  excite  either  interest  or  sympatliy.  In 
this  was  manifest  the  severity  of  God  towards 
a  nation  fallen  on  account  of  their  sins ;  and 
this  sin  against  God  remained,  although,  look- 
ing upon  them  as  man  with  man,  we  must 
acknowledge  their  heroism,  and  even  the 
justice  of  their  cause.  Thus  docs  the  injustice 
of  man  often  put  in  execution  the  just  decrees 
of  God. 

And  yet,  without  metropolis,  without  temple, 
without  country,  the  Jewish  people  continued 
a  nation,  after  all  the  events  we  have  related. 
This  wonderful  dispensation  was  in  itself  a  part 
of  God's  dealings  with  them,  though  destined 
in  time  to  come  to  produce  a  quite  different 
result.  We  will  now  observe  the  means  era- 
ployed  by  the  providence  of  God  to  eifect  Uie, 
national  preservation  of  Israel,  up  to 
present  time. 

Even  under  the  tyrannical  reign  of  Adi 
the  Jews  steadily  observed  the  rite  of  circti] 
cision.     As  disciples  of  Moses,  and  children  B 
the  prophets  and   sacred  writers,  they  at  i 
times  and  in  all  places  carried  with  them  tlu 
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Scriptures  in  the  original  language,  handing 
tliem  do^vn  from  generation  to  generation.  They 
tried  to  make  amends  to  themselves  for  the  i 
loss  of  their  city  and  temple  in  various  ways; 
and  manifested  afresh  their  remarkable  perse- 
verance of  character  and  ingenuity  of  mind  by 
tbe  measures  they  took  to  form  a  completely 
new  centre  of  nationality. 

Directly  after  the  triumph  of  Titus,   the  I 
trreat  council  of  the  Israelitish  Rabbins  was  I 
■ --tablished  at  Tiberias,  in  Galilee.    The  school  I 
of  Scribes,  instituted  in  that  city,  soon  took  the  I 
place  of  that  Temple  whose  restoration  has 
never  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  their  hopes 
and  prayers.      The  celebrated  revolt  of  Bar 
Cochebas  and  Akiba  sprung,  in  great  measure, 
from  ihcnce.     Tiberias  had  become  a  kind  of  | 
Jerusalem,  where,  instead  of  a  building  of  wood 
and  stone,  work  men  were  employed  in  construct-  [ 
iug  another  edifice,  which  lias  now  endured  for  i 
many  centuries.     This  was  the  Mishna,  and  ' 
eventually  the  Talmud ;  the  so-called  Om/iaw  I 
reduced  to  writing,  arranged,  commented  upon, 
L.nd  explained ;  which  became  in  the  course  I 
of  a  few  centuries  a  complete  Digest,  or  Ency- 
clopedia,   of  the   law,  the  religion    and    the 
nationality  of  the  Jews.     We  behold  in  the 
Mnhna  and  Gemara  a  painful  yet  wonderfal 
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phenomenon.  The  very  "  traditions  of  the 
elders,"  against  which  our  Saviour  when  on 
earth  constantly  raised  his  voice — the  tradi- 
tions which  for  some  hundred  years  had  nulli- 
fied the  Word  of  God,  disguised  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  and  cast  a  veil  over 
the  predictions  which  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ — these  same  traditions  ^vere  built  up 
into  au  impenetrable  wall,  behind  which 
the  Israelite  should  continue  with  systematic 
obstinacy  to  shut  himself  out  from  belief  in 
hia  King  and  Saviour. 

The  Oral  Law  contained  all  the  precepts 
which  (according  to  the  legends  of  the  Rab- 
bins) Moses  received  from  the  Lord,  during 
the  forty  days  he  remained  on  the  Mount, 
which  were  transmitted  by  Moses  to  Joshua, 
and  thus  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  Oral  Law  (against  the  very 
nature  of  its  aim  and  destination,  as  the  Jews 
themselves  acknowledge)  was  committed  to 
writing  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
first  idea  of  such  an  undertaking  is  thought 
by  many  to  have  originated  with  the  Babbi 
Akiba,  hut  universal  tradition  attributes  both 
the  plan  and  its  accomplishment  to  Rabbi 
Judah  the  Holy  (Ilakkadosh),  often  called,  for 
distinction's  sake,    the  Rabbi.      Boru   in  the 
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days  of  Adrian,  a  period  so  unpropitious  to  his 
countrymen,  he  held  in  Palestine  the  dignity  of 
Na«  (or  prince),  that  is  to  say,  spiritual  head 
o(  the  synagogues  in  that  countrj".  About  the 
year  a.d.  190,  he  completed  a  collection  of  all 
the  oral  or  traditional  commandments,  called 
the  Mis/ina,  or  Second  Law,  and  ananged  them 
in  the  form  of  six  treatises.  The  later  Rabbins 
have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  making 
rnnimentaries  upon,  and  additions  to,  this  work. 
!  lie  whole  collection  of  these  commentaries 
named  Gemara  {completeness).  With  the 
>Iishna,  its  text  book,  it  foi-ms  the  Talmuds; 
of  these  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  the  prior  in 
date,  having  been  completed  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century  in  Palestine ;  while  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  compiled  in  the  schools  of 
Babylon  and  Persia,  takes  its  date  from  the 
year. 500. 

In  the  new  form  which  it  had  now  assumed, 

tradition  became  more  than  ever  the  veil  that 

hides  from  Israel  the  simple  meaning  of  the 

Old  Testament.     From  its  very  beginning  it 

had  been  raised  to  an  equality  with,  and  even 

above,  the  written  Word  of  God.    Expressions 

■te  not  wanting  to  denote,  in  the  metaphorical 

^Bguagc    of   the    Rabbins,    this    fancied   su- 

^fciority.  *'  Holy  Scripture,"  says  a  Kabbinical 
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adage,  "  may  be  compared  to  iresh  water,  bat 
the  Mishna  is  wine,  and  the  Gemara  refined 
wine."  Thus  the  religion  of  the  modem  Jews 
became,  in  its  very  essence,  pharisaical.  The 
Sadduceea,  at  least  as  a  separate  and  numerous 
sect,  disappeared  soon  after  the  ruin  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  few  who  remained,  and  the  Ka- 
raites, a  later  sect,  who  recognise  the  authority 
of  Scripture  alone,  independent  of  all  tradi- 
tional interpretation,  have  never  succeeded  in 
displacing  the  system  of  Phariseeisra,  which 
has  been  acknowledged  by  both  Jew  and 
Christian  to  be  the  only  modern  Judaism 
really  in  existence.  The  Talmud  became,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  dispersed  Jews,  as  inseparable 
a  part  of  their  religion  as  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  Pope  are,  in  the  eyes  of  Roman 
Catholics,  of  the  Christian  faith,  Romanism 
and  Rabbinism  are,  in  this  and  many  other 
points,  very  nearly  connected. 

Still  Christians  n-ill  not  find  these  Talmuds 
entirely  useless  and  unworthy  of  notice.  As 
presenting  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  Jewish 
mind  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  and 
as  documents  containing  innumerable  details 
which  throw  light  upon  the  manners,  customs, 
antiquities,  and  social  relations  of  the  Jews, 
the  Talmud   is  a  most  curious    monument»__ 
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(cd  with  astonishing  labour,  yet  made  up  of 
lerilities.  Like  tlie  present  position  of  the 
away  from  hia  country,  far  from  his 
ssiah,  and  in  disobedience  to  his  God,  the 
nud  itself  is  a  chaos,  in  which  the  most 
onposite  elements  are  found  in  juxtaposition, 
i :  is  a  book  which  seems  in  some  parts  entirely 
'icvoid  of  common  sense,  and  in  others  tilled 
.vith  deep  meaning,  abounding  with  absurd 
subtleties  and  legal  Jinesse,  full  of  foolish  tales, 
;nd  wild  imaginations;  but  also  containing 
iphorisnos  and  parables,  which,  except  in  their 
l:n:k  of  the  simple  and  sublime  character  of 
Holy  "\^'^it,  resemble  in  a  degree  the  parables 
and  sentences  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Talmud  is  an  immense  heap  of  rubbish, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  few  bright  pearls  of 
Eastern  wisdom  are  to  be  found.  No  book 
has  ever  expressed  more  faithfully  the  spirit  of 
its  authors.  This  we  notice  the  more,  when 
comparing  the  Talmud  with  the  Bible ; — the 
Dible,  that  Book  of  books,  given  to,  and  by 
means  of  the  Israel  of  God  ; — the  Talmud,  the 
book  composed  by  Israel  without  their  God,  in 
the  time  of  their  dispersion,  their  misery,  and 
their  degeneracy.  The  Talmud  is  not  the 
only  national  work  of  which  the  Jews,  during 
their  present  captivity,  can  boast;  firom  the 
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very  first  ive  find  raiiked  with  it  two  other 
works  of  tradition  —  the  "  Masorah,"  tin'' 
"Cabbala." 

The  Masorah  is  well  known,  on  account  of 
the  great  service  it  has  rendered  in  the  pre- 
servation and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  its  vowels,  accents,  and  notes. 
This  is  not  the  less  valuable,  even  though  its 
authors  have  also  bestowed  much  nsd^ 
labour  upon  numbering  each  verse,  each  word, 
and  even  each  letter  of  the  Bible ;  and  have 
derived  many  wild  and  absurd  meanings  from 
the  insertion  of  a  larger  or  smaller  letter  in 
the  text,  or  a  greater  or  less  space  between 
the  chapters. 

The  science  of  the  Cabbala  is  a  species  of 
Oriental  "  Theosophy,"  by  which  all  kinds  of 
mystical  fancies  and  even  magical  powers 
were  deduced  from  the  words,  letters,  and 
numbers  of  Scripture :  it  is  composed  of  a 
mass  of  futilities,  through  which,  however, 
shine  some  rays  of  bright  Scriptural  and  even 
Evangelical  light. 

The  sons  of  Israel  then,  entered  upon  the 
many  centuries  of  their  dispersion,  armed  with 
this  triple  panoply  of  tradition,  and  by  its 
means  preserved  their  nationality  through 
time  of  their  deepest  humiliation  and  misei 


CAPTITITT  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST.        11! 

The  dispersed  Jews,  even  before  the  fall 

Penisalem,  had  classed  themselves  under  three 

ferent   designations.     The    Rabbins  under- 

tend  by  the  "  Captivity  of  the  East,"   the 

mains  of  the  ten  tribes ;  by  that  "  of  Egypt," 

e  Jews  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies, 

'  particularly  those  of  Alexandria ;  by  that  "of 

the  West,"  the  Jews  dispersed  over  every  part 

of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  sketch  we  shall  give,  we  need  only 
u  twofold  division.  With  the  history  of  the 
dispersion  and  fate  of  Israel  in  the  East,  and 
in  the  West,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe,  are  con- 
nected the  annals  of  the  wandering  and  suffer- 
ing  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Both  in 
the  East  and  West,  but  especially  in  Europe, 
»ir  history  records  little  else  than  a  con- 
tion  of  misery,  humiliation,  and  degene- 
Yet  we  must  not  imagine  that  the 
Jews  fell  at  once  into  this  condition.  History 
shows  OB  that  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
great  cities,  condemned  on  account  of  their 
sins,  advances  upon  them  slowly  and  by 
degrees,  till  the  time  of  its  complete  accom- 
plishment. It  has  been  the  same  with  the 
prophecies  against  rebellious  and  unbelieving 
Israel.  Because  of  their  sins,  (as  they  them- 
Eelves  confess  at  great  length  in  their  daily 
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prayers,  ouly  omitting  the  greatest  of  all  sins — 
their  rejection  of  the  Saviour)  judgment  has 
come  upon  tlicni  gradually,  waxing  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  fulfilling  more  and  more  ex- 
actly to  the  letter  the  prophecies  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  lloraaii  Empire,  after  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  Adrian,  the  position  of  the  Jews 
was  not  only  tolerable,  but  in  many  respects 
prosperous.  Until  the  time  of  Constautine's 
reign  and  conversion,  we  find  them  in  general 
honoured  and  distinguished,  rather  than  de- 
spised or  oppressed.  They  are  often  noticed 
as  having  obtained  considerable  influence  over 
the  people,  and  at  the  court ;  which  they  made 
use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  Christianity, 
equally  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  Jew  and  the 
Roman.  The  Emperor  Caracalla's  favourite 
was  a  Jew — Alexander  Severus  ;  the  Emperor, 
who  erected  a  temple  in  honour  of  all  deities 
and  heroes,  including  both  Abraham  and 
Jesus  Christ,  added  to  his  titles  that  of  "  Ruler 
of  the  Synagogue."  The  Emperor  Decius, 
when  enacting  a  bloody  edict  against  the 
Christians,  commanded  the  Roman  proconM 
and  pontifices  to  spare  the  Jewish  synagog! 
It  is  said  that  the  persecution  of  the  Christi 
under  the  Emperor  Valentinian  originated! 
the  influence  exercised  by  an  Egj-ptian  Rm 
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of  the  Synagogue.  Be  this  as  it  may,  after 
the  days  of  Titus,  Trajan,  and  Adrian,  the 
feelings  of  the  Gentiles,  especially  of  their  phi- 
losophers, were  entirely  changed  ivith  regard 
to  the  Jews.  Moses  and  the  Law  were  appre- 
ciated and  honoured,  amid  a  system  of 
Paganism,  which  could  not  maintain  its 
ground  without  a  struggle  in  the  minds  of 
Buch  men  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  JamhU- 
ctis.  On  their  side,  also,  many  of  the  Jews 
had  long  ceased  to  object  to  the  alliance,  and 
even  the  intermixture  of  their  sacred  writings, 
with  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato, 
the  poetry  of  Homer,  and  the  traditions  of 
Herodotus. 

We  shall  not,  then,  be  surprised  to  find  the 
Rabbins  speaking  of  this  period  with  some 
satisfaction,  and  applying  to  it  the  passage  of 
Daniel,  "  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall 
be  holpen  with  a  little  help."*  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  Jews  should  look  on 
with  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  in  their  hatred  to 
Christianity  behold  with  joy  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  compelled  to  assemble  in  the  catacombs, 
while  their  synagogues  existed  and  flourished 
in  every  part  of  the  territory  of  Edom,  and 
their  schools  at  Jamnia  and  Tiberias  increased 
•  Dan.  sj.  34. 
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in  authority  and  power,  under  the  ackno> 
ledged  rule  of  a  patriarch  of  the  nation. 

A  complete  reverse  took  place,  when  tli' 
Emperor  of  Rome  knelt  before  the  Cross,  ari'i 
the  Empire  became  a  Christian  state.     From 
this  epoch  we  may  date  the  Jirst  period  of  ■ 
humiliation,    during    which    the   Jews    wert  I 
visibly  sinking  into  a  state  of  continually  pn>  1 
gressive  oppression  and  misery.     The  second   I 
marked  period  in  their   state  of  moral  and 
political  degradation   extends  from  the  cpm- 
mencement  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  dea; : 
of  Charlemagne,   and   the  incursions  of  tli.. 
Normans    in   Europe.      This    period,   which 
closes   with    the   discovery   of  America,    the 
reign   of  Charles  V.,  and  the   Reformation, 
was  for  the  Jews  over  the  whole  world,  with 
the  single  exception  of  those  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  a  time  of  the  deepest  misery,  oppres- 
sion, and  decay.     Thus  the   period   of  cruel 
oppression  of  the  Jews  in  the  West  began  with 
the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  Paganism, 
just  as  in  the  East,  three  centuries  later,  it 
may  be  dated  from  the  rise  and  triumph  of 
the  Mahometan  power.     The  combination  of 
events  is  striking.     From  the  midst  of  that 
very  Jerusalem,  which  the  iron  arm  of  Rome 
had  crushed,  arose  the  Gospel,  whose  spiritual 
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weapons  should  in  a  few  years  gain  the  victory 
over  Rome. 

A  poet  of  that  period  complains  of  the  great 
influence  possessed  by  the  conquered  Jews 
over  their  Roman  conquerors.*  In  a  higher 
sense  than  he  imagined,  this  was  indeed  the 
case,  for  the  Gospel,  which  sprung  from  the 
Jews,  had  g^ned  possession  of  the  heights  and 
strongholds  of  Rome,  From  that  moment, 
however,  an  entire  change  took  place  in  the 
relation  subsisting  between  the  Roman  Empire 
and  people ;  i.  c,  the  Christians  and  the  Jews, 
enemies  of  the  Gospel. 

At  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  Israel  as  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
their  fethers,  the  last  link  was  broken  which 
boand  the  Christian  Church  to  the  people 
from  whom  it  sprung.  The  Jewish  Christians 
became  an  Insignificant  sect,  or  were  merged 
in  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  whose  "  times 
hail  bft/HH."  From  that  epoch  we  find  Judaism 
directly  and  decidedly  opposed  to  Christianity 
and  its  professors;  and  a  great  share  was 
taken  by  Jews  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  Pagan  Rome.  We  may  give  as 
an  instance  the  martyrdom  of  the  venerable 
Polycarp,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Marcus 
•  ^Icloresijue  suos  natio  ricta  prenut. — Rutiimt, 
G   2 
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Aurelius.  Their  position,  as  we  have  already 
said,  changed  entirely  after  the  conversion  of 
Constantine.  The  Jews  then  became  a  con- 
demned and  persecuted  sect.  The  equality  of 
rights  to  which  they  had  been  admitted  under 
the  pagan  emperors  was  by  degrees  restricted, 
their  admission  to  civil  and  military  dignities 
first  limited  to  the  more  onerous  posts,  and  at 
length  entirely  forbidden.  A  gleam  of  hope 
shone  upon  them  in  the  days  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  but  they  were  only  the  more  ill- 
treated  under  his  Christian  successors.  Til! 
tlie  reign  of  Theodosius,  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 
however,  their  position  in  the  Empire  was 
such  as  could  well  be  borne.  In  the  Code  of 
Theodosius  II.  their  patriarchs  and  rulers  of 
the  synagogue  are  made  honourable  mention 
of,  and  entitled  "  Viri  spcctatissimi  illusirfs, 
clarissimi."  Entire  liberty  and  protection  was 
granted  them  in  the  observance  of  their  cere- 
monies, their  feasts,  and  their  Sabbaths.  Their 
synagogues  were  protected  by  law  against  the 
fanatics,  who,  in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Italy, 
attacked  and  set  them  on  fire.  Throughout 
the  Empire,  the  property  of  the  Jews,  their 
slaves,  and  their  lands,  were  secured  to  them  ; 
only  the  Christians  were  exhorted  to  hold  no 
intercourse  with  the  unbelieving  people,  and 
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to  beware  of  the  doctrines  of  the  synagogue. 
Tlie  laws,  however,  could  not  prevent  the  zeal 
of  several  bishops  from  stirring  up  and  encou- 
raging the  hatred  of  the  populace  against  the 
.lows.     Even  Ambrose  imputed  as  a  crime  to 

he  Emperor  Theodosius  that  he  had  sentenced 
...luie  Asiatic  bishops  and  monks  to  rebuild,  at 
their  own  expense,  a  synagogue  which  they 
had  demolished  r 

Tl»e  fifth  century  proved  yet  more  disastrous 
to  the  Jews.  The  Roman  Empire  had,  from 
the  year  395,  been  divided  into  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  Empire,  of  which  Constantinople  wai 
the  capital ;  and  the  Western  Empire,  of  which 
Rome  and  Italy  stUl  formed  the  centre.  In 
both  these  divisions  the  position  and  treatment 
of  the  Jews  became  worse  and  worse.  The 
guides  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  still  more 
the  common  people,  retained  but  a  faint  im- 
pression of  the  Gospel-promise  to  Israel,  of 
their  national  conversion  in  the  latter  days ;  at 
least,  they  had  entirely  forgotten  the  expres- 
sion joined  to  that  promise,  "  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  sake."  *  The  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
such  as  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  and  Jerome, 

i  their  application  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
Be  of  the  Jews,  confined  themselves  to 
•  Kom.  si.  28. 
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its  tlireateninga,  even  though  the  Kotnish 
Church  down  to  the  present  day  offers  Bpecial 
prayer  for  their  conversion. 

In  the  time,  however,  of  the  Fathers  wbor;. 
we  have  mentioned,  great  attention  was  sfi  l 
paid  to  the  ancient  language  of  Israel,  an 
more  than  one  learned  ecclesiastic  had  recoui^' 
to  a  Jewish  Rabbi  as  his  instructor. 

In  the  West,  even  under  Honorius,  its  first 
Emperor,  oppressive  laws  began  to  be  put  in 
force  against  the  Jews,  During  this  century, 
Church  history  boasts  of  the  conversion  of  a 
great  number  of  Jews  in  the  islands  of  Minorca 
and  Candia.  In  the  year  471,  the  downfall  of 
the  old  Koman  Empire  in  the  West  soon 
brought  the  Jews  into  contact  with  the  people 
of  the  North,  who  had  already  begun  to  over- 
run Southern  Europe,  to  renew  its  population, 
and  to  form  new  states,  destined  to  continue 
for  many  successive  centuries. 

In  the  East,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  soon  after  called 
the  Empire  of  Greece,  or  Byzantium,  the 
position  of  the  Jews  became  particularly  un- 
favourable. The  honours  paid  by  Arcadius 
(in  the  fifth  century)  to  the  holy  men  of  the 
Old  Testament,  conferred  little  benefit  on  their 
natural   descendants.*    The   Emperor   trans- 
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lortetl  what  were  considered  to  be  the  remains 
if  the  Prophet  Samuel  from  Judea  to  Thrace. 
V  multitude,  both  of  Jews  and  Christiana, 
oiued  the  festive  procession,  and  wlien  the 
:niden  urn  containing  the  ashes  was  carried 
cugh  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Constantinople, 
re  also  the  houses  were  adorned  with  flowers 
iiid  garlands.  Judaism,  however,  continued 
it  this  very  time  to  be  detested,  especially 
jecause  of  the  influence  which  the  synagogue 
vas  reputed  to  have  had  upon  Nestorius  and 
lis  heresy. 

The  Government  of  the  Emperor  Justin, 
ind  Code  of  Justinian,  soon  pennanently  fixed 
,he  social  relations  of  the  Jews  in  the  Byzan- 
ine  Empire.  Justin  (a.d.  523)  excluded  all 
tewa,  Samaritans,  and  Pagans,  from  holding 
iny  office  or  dignity  in  the  State.  In  the 
eign  of  Justinian,  the  enactments  against  the 
Tt-ws  were  confirmed,  and  made  more  onerous. 
Che  Emperor,  laying  it  down  as  a  principle 
ihat  civil  rights  could  only  belong  to  those 
irho  professed  the  orthodox  faith,  entirely 
fxclnded  the  Jews  in  his  Code  (codex)  and  his 
(diets  (novellee).  Anything  which  coiUd  in 
he  least  interfere  with  the  festivals  of  the 
Christian  Church  was  strictly  forbidden  them, 
dl  discus^on  with  Christians  looked  upon  as 
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a  crime,  and  proselytism  punished  with  death. 
Even  their  right  of  holding  property  was  re- 
stricted in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  wills.  The  Emperor  declared  himself  with 
especial  severity  against  the  traditions  and 
precepts  of  the  Talmud. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  during  the  reign  of 
Justinian  many  rebellions  broke  out  among 
bis  Jewish  subjects, — the  dying  throes,  as  it 
were,  of  their  national  existence.  Already,  in 
530,  a  false  Messiah,  named  Julianus,  arose, 
who  was  beheaded  a  year  or  two  after,  and 
his  followers  dispersed.  Some  years  later,  in 
555,  a  terrible  insurrection  of  the  Jews  and 
Samaritans  broke  out  at  Cesarca ;  but  such 
severe  penalties  were  inflicted  as  to  render  a 
repetition  of  it  almost  impossible.  Once  more 
only,  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  fearful 
commotion  was  caused  at  Constantinople  by 
the  sight  of  the  sacred  vessels,  spoils  from  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which,  having  been 
carried  to  Rome  by  Titus,  were  removed  into 
Africa  when  Rome  was  stormed  by  Genseric, 
and  finally  brought  by  Belisarins  (a.  d.  535), 
to  the  capital  of  the  Greek  Empire.  So  violent 
was  the  outbreak  of  feeling  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  send  the 
holy  vessels  from  Constantinople  to  Jerusalem  j 
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»  which  time  all  trace  of  these  relics  has 

1  lost 

IVom  the  reign  of  Justinian,  the  position  of 
I  in  the  Greek  Empire  became  such  as 

ffevent  their  possessing  any  degree  of  po- 
litical importance.  Yet  their  theological  and 
masoretic  studies  were  still  carried  on  with 
diligence  in  the  country  of  their  fathers, 
(which,  together  with  Syria,  was  included  in 
this  portion  of  the  empire,)  and  in  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  from  which  the  Mishna  had  for- 
merly been  propagated.  But  even  there  the 
last  Bor^'iving  gleam  of  their  ancient  glory 
was  Boon  extinguished.  From  the  year  429, 
the  diguity  of  patriarch  ceased  to  exist,  and 
thus  the  link  was  broken  which  connected  the 
different  synagogues  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Many  Jews,  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Tal- 
mud, quitted  Palestine  and  the  Byzantine 
Empire  to  seek  refuge  in  Persia  and  Baby- 
lonia, ^vhere  more  favour  was  shown  to  the 
Israelite.  When,  many  centuries  after, 
[a.V.  1455,)  Constantinople  fell  into  the 
bunds  of  the  Turks,  some  of  the  Jewish  exiles 
from  Spain  and  Portugal  took  refuge  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  where 
the  number  of  their  descendants  is  now 
Mmiderable. 
H.  o  3 
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In  the  far  East,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Grecian  Empire,  the  Jews  continued  in 
a,  comparatirely  speaking,  prosperous  condi- 
tion, until  the  triumph  of  the  Koran  wag 
complete.  One  consequence  of  the  emigra* 
tion  of  learned  Kabbins  and  youthful  students 
from  the  Holy  Land  to  the  schools  of  Babylon 
and  Persia,  which  took  place  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was,  that  revision  and  extension  of  the 
Gemara  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud  (a.  d.  500). 

The  proper  title  of  the  Patriarch  of  Baby- 
lon was  Eesh-Glntha,  prince,  or  chief  of  tlie 
captivity.  We  find  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  title  as  early  as  the  second 
centui-y.  The  office  of  Resh-Glutha  was  at 
first  rather  that  of  a  civil  governor  than  an 
ecclesiastical  superior ;  for  his  situation  placed 
him  in  a  position  to  mediate  between  the 
heads  of  the  synagogue  and  the  Persian  or 
Parthian  kings.  The  dignity  itself  took  its 
rise  while  the  Parthians  reigned  in  Persia; 
but  it  continued  under  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanides,  and  only  came  to  an  end  many 
years  later,  under  the  dominion  of  the  caliphs. 
The  position  implied  something  of  worldly 
state,  resembling  that  of  a  \''iceroy,  who  had 
under  him  the  Rabbins  of  the  different  synar 
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gogues,  like  dependent  satraps.  When  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  was  completed,  those  whD 
held  this  dignity  were  no  longer  connected 
with  any  religious  office,  and  were  often  pos- 
sessed with  a  more  or  less  hostile  feeling 
towards  theologians.  The  office  was  pur- 
chased for  a  certain  sum  of  money  from  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  from  the 
Mahometan  caliphs,  though  tradition  relates, 
that  it  long  remained  in  a  family  sprung  from 
the  house  of  David.  The  dignity  of  Resh- 
Glotha  ceased  entirely  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  the  person  of  Hizkiah, 
slain  by  the  redoubted  caliph,  Beamrillah. 
A  shadow  of  the  office  seems  to  have  remained 
in  the  East  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  in 
Spain,  among  many  other  hereditary  remi- 
niscences of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  we  find  in 
the  middle  ages  the  "  Prince  of  the  Captivity" 
bearing  the  title  of  "  Rabbino-Mayor." 

The  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  population  in 
Persia  and  Babylon  had,  no  doubt,  remained 
there  from  the  time  of  their  removal  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  We  have  noticed,  in  a 
former  part  of  the  book,  how  large  a  portion 
of  the  Jews  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  permission  granted  by  Cyrus  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  rebuild  the  Temple.     We 
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see  also  by  the  Book  of  Esther,  that  in  1 
reign  of  Ahasuerus  they  were  both  numew 
and  powerful.  Several  fresh  colonies  joioa 
them  even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusf 
by  Titus,  and  many  more  after  that  epoch. 
We  have  also  noticed  before,  that  a  comn 
hatred  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  naturally  I 
to  a  warm  fellow-feeling  between  the  Jews  a 
the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  which,  in  the  ; 
A.D.  230,  made  way  for  a  new  or  sea 
Persian  kingdom,  when  Artaxerxes,  a  Pera 
descendant  of  Sassan,  (from  whom  the  dynai 
of  the  Sassanides  took  its  name,)  made  1: 
self  master  of  the  throne  of  the  Parth 
Arsacidie.  This  Artaxerxes  (Ardscher  Bafl| 
gan),  famed  in  Roman  history  on  account  of 
the  war  carried  on  in  Asia  between  him  and 
Alexander  Severus,  was  the  father  of  Sapor 
(Schabur),  a  still  more  deadly  enemy  of  the 
Roman  name.  Botli  these  princes  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  friends  and  favourers  of 
the  Jews  in  their  dominions.  Three  centuries 
later,  Chosrocs  T,,  sumamed  the  Great,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d.  531), 
encouraged  by  joint  promises  of  assistance 
from  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  declared  war 
against  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Their  hopes 
were,  however,  for  the  present,  crushed,  by 
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it  victory  gained  by  the  Romans. 
■ocs  II.,  grandson  of  tlie  former,  made 
against  Heraclius  with  better  success, 
ivesult  of  this  campaign,  in  which  his 
was  reinforced  by  a  body  of  25,000  Jews, 
the   capture   of  Jerusalem    (a.d.   625); 

was,  however,  retaken  by  Ileraclius  four 

later.     From  that  time  we  find  no  more 

■n  of  the  Jews  in  connexion  with  the 
iry  exploits  of  the  Parthians.  ^^^len 
kingdom  also  fell,  in  process  of  time,  into 
bands  of  the  cahpha,  the  Jews  met  by 

with  good  and  ill  treatment  from  their 
rulers.     The  Abassides  generally  looked 

favour  upon  the  learaed  men  of  the 
ih  nation.  The  physician  of  the  Caliph 
iwjor,   for  instance,    was    a  Jew.      Less 

late  under  his  successors,  the  Jews  were 
protected    and   raised    in    position    by 

in-al-Kaschid,  the  noble  contemporary  of 
lemagne,  in  the  eighth  century.  After 
ime,  they  had  much  to  suflfer  from  the 
ious  imposition  of  taxes  and  fines.  The 
l&ll  of  the  caliphs  brought  no  favourable 
Ige  to  the  Jews ;    their  troubles,  on  the 

,ry,  were  so  greatly  increased,  that  the 

ated  schools  at  Pumbeditha  and  Sora  at 
Sh  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  succession 
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of  their  learned  men  was  continued  li^ 
in  Spain.     Thus  the  rise  of  the  Me 
power  in  Asia  gave  the  signal  that 
for  their  greatest  oppression  and  degradal 
in  the  East  also  was  arrived. 

The   Peninsula  of  Arabia,    of  wl 
northern  part  (Arabia  Petrea)  is  associate 
the  Bible  with  the  wanderings  of  the  Israel 
has  gained  since  the  seventh  century  univei 
celebrity.      From  the  midst  of  that  coi 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael  rushed  in  ■ 
direction  over  the  then  known  and  civili 
world,    to    pursue   their   fanatical    conquei 
In  the  regions  of  Arabia,  Israelites  also  1 
dwelt  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  ( 
tinued  numerous  and  powerful  until  the  lis^ 
of  Mahomet,  and  the  propagation  of  bis  doc- 
trines.     Before  Mahomet's    time,   the    Arabg 
had  always  remained  a  people  apart,  wh(M 
even  Alexander  and  the  Romans  had  pai 
by,    or  attacked    in    skirmishes  only. 
were  divided  into  two  great  branches ; 
Bedouins   of    the    desert,     who    assert   tb 
special  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  Ishmw 
the    son   of  Abraham  and    Hagar,    and 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,    who  had  for  ; 
been  engaged  in  commerce,   eonvejing  ■ 
merchandise    in    caravans    from    India 
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Persia  to  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Asia. 
When  Mahomet  first  appeared,  the  population 
of  the  Peninsula  consisted  of  Jews,  Christians, 
worshippers  of  the  sun  after  the  manner  of 
the  Persians,  and  a  sect  professing  Ish- 
maelitism,  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  offset  of 
the  religion  of  Abraham. 

The  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Arabia  date  their 
establishment  in  the  country,  according  to 
Bome,  from  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon.  In  the  history  of  the  Peninsula, 
before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  we  find  them 
spoken  of  as  numerous,  free,  and  powerful, 
holding  castles  and  fortresses,  and  forming, 
consequently,  a  marked  feature  in  the  Arabian 
population.  Ilistorj'  even  mentions,  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  fact,  though  with  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  the  details,  the  existence  in 
Arabia  of  a  Jewish  kingdom  under  Jewish 
kings.  About  150  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  find  mention  made  of  Abu  Caab  Asaad, 
a  Jew  either  by  birth  or  religion,  as  a  contem- 
porary of  John  Hyrcanua  at  Jerusalem.  He 
is  reckoned  as  the  thirty-third  king  of  the 
Joktonides,  called  in  Yemen,  Sabeers,  or 
Homentes. 

It  is  a  fact,  incontestably  proved,  that  in 
mach  later  times  Jewish  kings  have  reigned 
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in  Arabia.  The  last  king  of  Yemen,  Du- 
naan,  or  Dhu-Nowas,  in  the  sixth  century, 
was  a  Jew. 

When  Mahomet  made  his  appearance,  at 
first  only  as  a  poet  and  reformer,  he  found  the 
Arabian  Jews  in  general  favourably  disposed 
towards  him.  Some  of  these  tribes,  Jews  both 
by  religion  and  birth,  as,  for  example,  the 
Kazrady,  Al  Aws,  Koreidha,  and  Al  Nadir, 
who  all  trace  their  origin  to  Harun  Ibn  Amram 
(Aaron,  the  son  of  Amram),  ranged  them- 
selves on  his  side,  and  he  bestowed  upon  them 
the  name  of  "  Auxiliaries,"  He  even  modified 
some  of  his  precepts  out  of  consideration  for 
the  Jews  of  Medina.  They  soon  ceased, 
however,  to  look  upon  him  as  a  prophet  sent 
from  God,  because  he  did  not  preserve  all  the 
institutions  of  Moses,  and  was  not  descended 
from  the  house  of  David.  If  this  be  true,  it 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  Jews  in  that 
country  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  Ma- 
homet might  possibly  be  the  Messiah.  From 
that  time  (624),  war  broke  out  between  Ma- 
homet and  his  adherents  and  the  Jewish  tribes 
of  Arabia.  The  clan  of  the  Beni-Keinouka 
was  besieged  in  a  fortress  near  Medina,  and 
overcome  by  the  warrior-prophet.  The  same 
fate  awaited  the  other  tribes,  one  after  the 
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;  the  conqueror  slew  the  men  by  hun- 
i  and  took  the  women  and  children  for  a 
His  last  campaign  against  the  Jews 
I  more  happily  for  the  cause  than  for  the 
ii  of  the  Prophet.  Among  the  strong- 
luf  the  Jews  of  Cheibar,  which  fell  after 
at  resistance,  the  Castle  Kamress  was 
ty  defended  by  an  Israelitish  Chief, 
1  Marbaba,  of  colossal  stature  and 
fished  valour,  who  fell  in  single  com- 
rith  a  Mussulman  of  rank.  When,  at 
iking  of  this  castle,  his  niece  Zeinah 
he  the  prisoner  of  Mahomet,  she  avenged 
iBtith  of  her  relation  and  her  people  by 
JSstering  to  him  a  slow  poison,  which  so 
tfiiiued  his  constitution  that  he  died  of  its 
F  a  few  years  after,  a.d.  632. 
Rn  the  moment  that  the  Jews  declared 
lelves  against  Mahomet,  they  became  the 
ial  objects  of  his  hatred.  In  his  wrath 
ertowed  on  them  the  appellations  of 
lelievers,"  "  murderers  of  the  prophets," 
of  God,"  "  falsifiers  of  revelation," 
nch  he  treated  them.  Though  from 
e  no  actual  persecution  was  carried 
:ng  of  enmity  has  ever  existed  be- 
Mussulman  and  the  Jew.  In  cer- 
:ceptional  cases,    indeed,    Mahometan 
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princes  have  at  times  granted  them  protection, 
and  even  favour, — nay,  we  find  in  the  thii- 
teeiith  century  a  Jewish  Grand  Vizier  at  Bag- 
dad, named  Saddeddulat.  But  popular  hatred 
and  contempt  has  ever  been  the  portion  of 
Israel  under  the  crescent  as  well  as  the  cross : 
as  in  Christian  Europe,  so  in  Mahometan  Asia 
and  Africa,  the  Jew  was  compelled  to  bear  a 
distinctive  mark  in  his  garments — here  the 
yellow  hat,  there  the  black  turban. 

And  yet  Wahometanism  itself  was  derived 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  was  still  more 
closely  connected  with  modem  Judaism  !  To 
he  descended  from  Abraham  was  reckoned  a 
high  honour,  alike  by  the  Arabians,  by  Ma- 
homet himself,  and  by  the  Saracen  Mussul- 
mans ;  and  this  they  possessed  in  common  with 
the  sons  of  Israel,  The  Jewish  prophets  (in- 
cluding therein  especially  Jesus,  or  Isaah) 
were  reckoned  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet  as 
holy  men ;  Jerusalem  was  entitled  El  Kods,  a 
holy  city, — Sinai,  a  holy  mountain;  and  they 
look  upon  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  the 
spot  where  Jesus,  the  Judge  of  the  nations, 
with  Mahomet  at  his  side,  will  judge  the 
world,  seated  upon  a  stone,  which  the  Ma- 
hometan points  out  to  the  traveller.  But  a 
still  closer  connexion  with  the  Talmud  and 
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the  Jewish  traditions  has  been  of  late  found  to 
exist  in  the  Koran.  It  has  long  been  matter 
of  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  undoubted  marks 
of  a  biblical  influence  in  the  compositiou  of 
the  Koran,  with  its  author's  palpable  igno- 
rance of  the  real  contents  of  the  Bible.  The 
kind  of  half-knowledge  it  manife&ts,  both  of 
men  and  facts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of 
our  Saviour's  life  in  the  New,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  a  supposed  intimacy  of  Mahomet  with 
Ihe  historians.  New  light,  however,  has 
been  th^o^vn  upon  the  subject,  since  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  person  who  is  entitled  to 
a  distinguished  place  In  the  biography  of  the 
founder  of  Islamism.  Warakha  Ibn  Naufal 
was  nearly  related  to  Kadisha,  the  first  wife 
of  Mahoraet.  An  Ishmaelite  by  birth,  but 
disgTisted  with  the  idolatry  of  his  nation  and 
contemporaries,  he  sought  for  a  purer  faith,- 
fir.'ft  in  the  bosom  of  Pharisaical  Judaism,  and 
later,  in  the  deeply  degenerate  Christianity  of 
the  East. 

At  last  he  attached  himself  to  Mahomet, 
and  soon  obtained  considerable  influence  over 
the  Prophet  of  Mecca  and  his  doctrines.  It  ia 
more  than  probable,  that  by  Warakha  Ibn 
Xaufal's  acquaintance  with  the  holy  writings  of 
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both  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  also  \ 
the  Rabbinical  traditions,  many  circumstanM 
were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Mahom 
which  subsequently  found  their  way, 
more  or  less  adulteration,  into  the  Koran. 
At  least  the  biblical  legends  of  this  singular 
hook  are  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews.  The 
Koran  may  be  looked  upon,  in  some  respects, 
as  a  kind  of  "  miUtartf  Mtshna." 

We  will  once  more  take  a  glance  at  the 
Jews  in  Asia,  after  its  conquest  by  Mahomet, 
and  specially  in  Arabia,  the  birth-place  of  his 
new  religion.  There,  too,  since  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  their  condition  grew  worse  and 
worse.  In  other  parts,  they  dwelt  more  scat- 
tered ;  hut  in  Southern  Arabia,  especially  in 
Yemen,  they  were  more  closely  drawn  to- 
gether, and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  In  the  mountainous  countrj-  of 
Cheibar,  to  the  north-east  of  Sledina,  travellers 
have  related,  that  there  still  exist  three  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Jews,  so  detested  by  the  Ma- 
hometans, that  "  Beni  Cheiba  "  is,  with  them, 
a  term  of  reproach.  Because  these  Jews 
(from  dwelling  in  the  desert),  have  little  or  no 
communicatiou  with   their  countrj'men, 
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'  iiare  been  thought  by  some  to  be  Karaites. 
At  Aden,  on  the  coast,  the  Jewish  population 
is  at  the  present  time  very  numerous.* 

Beyond  the  boundaries  of  either  the  old 
Koraan  or  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Jews  have, 
in  early  times,  been  met  witli,  both  iu  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  and 
upon  the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  annals  of 
these  latter  seem  to  trace  back  their  arrival  in 
the  country  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Others  explain  these 
records  as  referring  rather  to  the  arrival  of  a 
Jewish  colony  in  the  fifth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  persecution  raised  in  Persia.  The 
title  of  these  documents  given  to  the  leaders 
of  the  colony  confirms  the  later  date.  He  was 
called  "  Rabbana,"  Josepli ;  and  this  form  of 
the  title  of  "master"  among  the  Jews  takes 
its  date  from  that  veiy  epoch.  Although  in 
their  features  and  colour  these  Indian  Jews 
exactly  resemble  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  still,  their  customs,  their  prayers,  and 
their  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Talmud, 
give  evident  tokens  of  their  origin  and  religion. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

•  The  Jews  of  Aden  were  visited  iii  1843  by  Dr. 
TCilaoo.  (See  "Lands  of  the  Bible,"  vol.  i.,  p.  16.) 
Their  aumbers  itien  amouuted  to  1,070. 
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1720,  better  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  confirmed  the  details  which  had  before 
been  given.  Learned  men  in  France,  amowfj; 
whom  we  may  mention  the  Orientalist,  De 
Sacy,  gave  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
made  it  matter  of  research  and  examination. 
Thus  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
establbhed.  Between  the  time  of  Ezra  and 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  Jews 
from  Persia  emigrated  to  China,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  five  of  the  principal  cities 
of  that  vast  empire.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Chinese  Jews  are  well  acquainted 
with  Ezra,  whom  they  regard  with  almost  as 
much  veneration  as  Moses,  while  they  appear  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of  the  pharisaical  traditions 
of  the  Talmud.  Their  Persian  origin  (pro- 
bably by  way  of  Chorazan  and  Samarcand)  is 
attested  by  the  mixture  of  Persian  words  in 
their  language.  The  whole  population  of  the 
Chinese  Jews  sprang  from  seven  tribes,  or  fami- 
lies, whose  names  (Sing-tschao-ti,  Sing-kao-ti, 
Sing-gnai-ti,  Siug-king-ti,  Sing-tschi-ti,  Sing- 
thschan-ti,  Sing-li-ti,)  seem  to  be  derived  from 
tliose  of  the  different  emperors  under  whom, 
at  successive  periods,  these  families  established 
themselves  in  China.  To  the  first  of  these 
emigrations  we  certainly  cannot  assign  a  later 
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date  than  the  early  part  of  the  second  century 

before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  Jews  in  China,  in  common  with  Maho- 
metans aiid  Christians,  bear  the  name  of 
i[»-wy-Hw«'j',  but  are  distinguished  by  the 
jtiificant  epithet  of  Taou-kinkeaou,  the  people 
■  if  cvt  out  the  sinac.  (Gen.  xxxii,  32.)  The 
¥\iiagogue  at  Kae-fung-foo  possessed  a  beauti- 
ful manuscript  copy  of  the  books  of  Moses ; 
and  by  way  of  Haphtorah,  a  collection  of  pas- 
sages selected  from  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  the  Prophets,  the 
books  of  Esther  and  Nehemiah,  and  some 
other  historical  books.  It  possessed  also  a 
book  of  commentaries,  and  nnmerous  copies  of 
their  ritual.  The  rite  of  Circnmcision,  the 
Sabbath,  the  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  are 
observed  by  them.  They  do  not  pronounce 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  but  substitute  that  of 
the  Lord.  They  have  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  name  or  history  of  our  Saviour.  The 
inscriptions  in  their  synagogue,  and  especially 
the  "  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
ooe  God,"  are  written  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Chinese.  The  Hebrew  language,  which  is 
still  known  imperfectly  by  some,  is  also  imper- 
■  fectly  pronounced,  because  the  Chinese  Ian- 
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guage  does  not  possess  all  the  sounds  necessary 
for  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Hebrew. 

Among  these  Jews  some  learned  men  were 
met  with,  great  admirers  of  Confucius,  and 
others  who,  by  the  universal  toleration  allowed, 
bad  risen  to  the  rank  of  mandarins  ;  one  espe- 
cially, named  Chao,  was  much  praised  for 
having  rebuilt  at  his  ovra  expense  a  syna- 
gogue destroyed  by  fire. 

A  great  number  of  the  Chinese  Jews  seem 
to  have  fallen  away  to  Mahometanism.  But 
the  Jesuits  having  been  driven  out  of  China, 
in  the  year  1723,  all  sources  of  information  on 
the  subject  were  closed ;  it  is  only  since  the 
year  1816,  that  by  the  researches  of  the  mis- 
eionary,  Dr.  Morrison,  we  have  again  received 
some  tidings  of  the  people  that  cut  out  the 
sinew.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years,  as 
regards  China,  encourage  us  to  look  for  many 
discoveries  in  this  interesting  field  of  research. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  well  assured  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Israelites,  during  their  banishment  ia 
the  East,  penetrated  the  wall  of  China. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  c^ 
tivity  of  Israel  in  the  West. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  evil  effects    1 
resulting  to  the  Jews,  from  the  conversion  oi 
the  Homan  Emperors  to  Christianity.     In  tliL' 
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Western  Empire  this  unfavourable  change 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  days  of  llonorius, 
and  would  probably  have  produced  the  same 
consequences  which  had  occurred  in  the  East, 
if  the  storm  that  burst  over  Home  towards  the 
lose  of  the  fifth  century,  had  not  changed  in 
.  degree  the  position,  both  of  the  Jews  and  of 
;licir  oppressors.  The  Northern  nations,  so 
long  as  they  professed  Arianism  in  preference 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  showed  themselves  mer- 
ciful to  their  Jewish  subjects.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  Goths.  M'hen,  at  the 
period  we  have  mentioned,  the  dominion  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  their  king,  Theodoric, 
succeeded  that  of  Odoacer  and  the  Ileruli  in 
It.ily  and  the  AVest,  the  Jews  had  every  reason 
>  be  satisfied  with  their  new  sovereign. 
'i\*ithout  concealing  his  desire  for  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  (at  least  to  what  he 
looked  upon  as  such),  he  manifested  more 
than  once  in  his  edicts  and  decrees,  the  un- 
willingness he  felt  to  make  use  of  any  coercion 
or  violence  to  effect  it.  Whether  from  the 
private  feelings  of  the  king,  or  the  influence 
of  his  minister,  Caasiodorus,  the  justice  ex- 
tended to  the  Jews  in  his  days  was  well 
worthy  of  imitation.  He  wrote  with  kindness 
to  those  of  Genoa,  giving  them  permission  to 
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rebuild  their  synagogue,  when  their  liberty  to 
do  ao  was  contested  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
city.  He  granted  them  many  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, as  well  as  at  ISIilan  and  at  Rome,  and 
severely  rebuked  his  people  for  having  burnt 
a  Jewish  synagogue. 

Thus  the  Goths  in  the  West,  like  the 
Persians  in  the  East,  found  faithful  allies  in 
the  Jeivs  of  that  period.  "When  Justinian,  by 
his  general,  Narses,  conquered  Italy  from  the 
Ostrogoths,  (a.d.  555.)  its  Jewish  population 
made  a  most  determined  resistance  to  the 
great  enemy  of  their  nation.  At  Naples,  in 
particular,  they  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Imperial  troops;  and 
when  the  town  was  captured,  vengeance  fell 
heavily  on  the  Israelites  who  had  taken  so 
large  a  share  in  its  defence. 

The  Visigoths  also,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  same  century,  (a.d.  618,)  received 
assistance  from  the  Jews,  in  their  defence  of 
Aries,  in  Provence,  against  the  Franks  under 
Clovis.  In  Spain,  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths 
treated  them  with  favour,  till  about  the  year 
GOO,  their  king,  Reccared,  having  abandoned 
Arianism  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Rome, 
made  a  beginning  of  that  peculiar  system  of 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  which,  in  after  a^es, 
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>  their  total  expulsion  from  the  Peninsula. 
t  conquest  of  the  country  hy  the  Saracens, 
■00,  estahlished  for  a  time  quite  a  different 
Uon  between  the  Jews  and  the  other  in- 
pftants  of  the  land. 
he  dominion  of  the  Franks,  was  in  early 
■8,  less  merciful  to  the  exiles  of  Palestine 
Fan  that  of  the  Goths.  The  Merovingian 
ine  at  least  treated  them  with  peculiar  rigour. 
Ki  early  as  the  year  540,  King  Childebcrt 
brbade  the  Jews  to  appear  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week.  A 
ittle  later,  Clotaire  II.  deprived  them  of  the 
x>wer  of  holding  any  dignity  or  office  of  state, 
whether  civil  or  military.  King  Dagobert,  at 
be  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the  Emperor 
Bteraclius,  (a.d.  639,)  compelled  the  Jews  to 
■eceive  baptism,  under  a  threat  of  banishment 
u  a  body,  but  the  effect  of  this  menace 
peedily  passed  away.  We  find  them  soon 
iflcr  in  Languedoc,  possessing  a  flourishing 
naritime  trade  (including,  alas !  the  disgraceful 
raffic  in  slaves),  and  in  a  condition  to  equip 
leets.  In  the  same  century  their  academy  at 
^uoel  was  already  in  some  repute. 
[Jnder  the  dynasty  of  the  Carlovingians  in 
:e,  we  find  the  Jews  of  the  eighth  and 
.  century  enjoying  so  great  a  degree  of 
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prosperity  that  the  Romisli  bishops  took  alann, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  a  protest. 

Pepin  le  Bref,  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and 
father  of  Charlemagne,  had  already  granted 
the  Jews  many  privileges,  especially  the  power 
of  holding  land.  Their  prosperity  and  influ- 
ence increased  considerably  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  under  Charlemagne. 

This  great  man,  so  remarkable  in  many 
ways,  as  one  who  gave  a  distinctive  character 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  justly  deserves 
the  praise  of  posterity,  as  a  sovereign  and  a 
legislator.  He  is  not  the  less  worthy  of 
admiration  for  the  efforts  he  made,  and  the 
principles  he  maintained,  on  the  subjects  of 
Christianity,  the  Church,  and  education.  It 
ia  true,  that,  like  all  the  men  of  his  time,  he 
was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  and  on  this  account  he  contributed,  iii 
no  small  degree,  to  extend  both  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  of  its  bishop.  And  yet, 
with  this  faith  in,  and  zeal  for,  Catholicism, 
there  was  in  Charlemagne,  what  we  might  call 
a  germ  of  Protestantism,  which  manifested 
itself  in  a  desire  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
learning,  both  in  colleges  and  among  the  people, 
and  in  the  successful  efforts  be  made  to  further 
the  diffusion,  the  translation,  and  the  reading 
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of  the  Scriptures.  He  also  made  a  vigorouf 
opposition,  even  in  defiance  of  Rome,  to  the 
worship  of  images,  established  about  the  same 
period  in  the  East,  by  a  Council*  which  may 
justly  be  termed  Antichristian. 

It  \vas  either  his  own  Christian  principles, 
joined  to  an  enlightened  system  of  politics,  or 
perhaps  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  de- 
clared adversaries  of  every  kind  of  image* 
worship,  which  led  this  monarch  to  show 
peculiar  favour  to  the  Jews.  From  whatever 
cause  it  may  have  arisen,  there  is  but  one 
voice  on  the  subject;  every  historian  bears 
witness  to  the  wise  benevolence  of  Charlep- 
magoe  towards  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  the 
remarkable  degree  of  liberty  and  prosperity 
which  they  enjoyed  during  his  reign,  and  that 
of  his  son,  Louis  le  Debonnairc. 

The  embassy,  entrusted  by  Charlemagne  to 
the  Counts  Sigismund  and  Lanfred,  jointly  with 
the  Jew  Isaac,  (a.d.  797.)  but  mainly  owing  its 
success  to  the  latter,  at  the  Court  of  the  Cahph 
Harouu  al  Raschid,  is  a  fact  generally  known. 
Isaac  spent  four  years  at  Bagdad  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  mission,  and  returned  to  Europe 
with  magnificent  presents  for  the  Emperor, 
among  which  were  an  elephant  and  a  costly 
*  The  SeraDd  ConncU  uf  Nice,  737.  i 
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timepiece.  The  same  Jew  afterwards  made  & 
similar  expedition  in  the  Emperor's  behalf  to 
the  Court  of  Persia.  It  is  possible  that  policy 
had  some  share  in  these  arrangements,  and 
that  Charlemagne,  in  his  projects  against  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  looked  upon  the  wanderiu. 
son  of  Israel,  as  the  fittest  agent  betwc! 
Western  Christianity  and  Eastern  Mahomet- 
anism.  Even  this  gives  proof  of  the  enlight- 
ened views  taken  by  the  great  Emperor,  and  his 
entire  freedom  from  narrow-minded  prejudice, 
Louis  le  Diibonnaire,  the  son  and  successcir 
of  Charlemagne,  though  possessing  less  talcut 
and  greatness  of  mind  than  his  father,  followcl 
out  his  example  in  treating  the  Jews  with 
benevolence.  In  his  case,  deep  attachment  to 
the  Christian  religion  and  to  the  Church,  did 
not  serve  as  a  pretext  for  oppressing  and 
trampling  upon  God's  ancient  people  in  their 
miserable  unbelief.  As  far  as  the  interests  of 
Christianity  and  the  Church,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  allowed  him,  he  showed  a  marked 
goodwill  towards  the  Jews,  both  by  his  laws 
and  actions ;  in  some  respects,  even  more  so 
than  his  father.  A  Jew,  named  Zedekiah, 
(who  was  disgraced  and  put  to  death  under 
one  of  his  successors,)  was  his  first  physician. 
He  constantly  protected  them   from  all  ill- 
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treatment  and  injustice.  lie  confirmed  to 
ttiem  many  privileges  and  immunities,  (for 
instance,  the  right  of  holding  laud  and  possess- 
ing slaves,)  and  allowed  them  to  refuse  the 
ordeal  by  fire  or  water,  so  much  in  use  among 
Ihe  Christians  of  that  age.  He  freed  them 
from  the  grinding  taxes  known  by  the  bar- 
barous appellations  of  Paraverdum,*  Mansio- 
[  iuiicum,-\  Telonium.X  All  these  immunities 
were  confirmed  to  the  Jews  by  the  Emperor 
and  King  in  the  year  830,  in  the  form  of  a 
most  gracious  edict  addressed  to  two  Israelites, 
Domat  Kabbi  and  his  grandson,  Samuel.  The 
Jews  of  that  period  had  almost  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  trade  with  Venice  and  the  Levant, 
and  had  thus  acquired  great  power,  especially 
in  the  south  of  France.  At  Narbonne,  for 
instance,  for  many  years  after,  one  of  the  two 
chief  magistrates  was  by  prescriptive  right  a 
Jew.  On  their  account,  the  fairs,  which  had 
before  been  held  on  a  Saturday,  were,  by  the 
Imperial  Commissaries,  changed  to  another  day 
of  the  week.     Lyons  was  at  that  period  the 

•  A.  tax  for  exemption  from  the  obligation  of  furniah- 
tag  poBt-liorEes  for  tUe  liigh  roads. 

f  A  tax  for  exemption  from  tbe  obligation  to  lodge 
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centre  of  their  industry  and  commerce,  thev 
inhabited  the  best  part  of  the  town,  and  pos- 
sessed a  very  fine  synagogue.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  the  clergy  in  their  councils  fretted 
and  remonstrated  against  so  much  favour  being 
sho^vn  to  the  Jews.  Xven  Agobard,  Bishop 
of  Lyons,  found  no  opportunity  at  court  for 
venting  his  veliement  complaints ;  though, 
according  to  his  account,  the  influence  of  the 
Jews  in  his  time  was  so  great,  that  they  openly 
boasted  of  possessing  the  monarch's  decided 
preference,  and  declared  that  some  Christians 
found  more  interest  in  the  conversation  and 
teaching  of  the  Habbins,  than  of  their  own 
priests.  We  find,  in  a  letter  from  the  bishop 
we  have  just  named,  a  singular  complaint, 
especially  in  that  age;  he  says,  "that  tlie 
country  people  looked  upon  the  Jews  as  the 
only  people  of  God !"  Some  persons,  there- 
fore, must  have  considered  that  the  Jews  held 
a  purer  faith  than  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves. We  read  about  this  time  (a.d.  83f)l 
of  a  deacon,  named  Bodo,  who  was  admitted 
to  Judaism  by  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  underwent  an 
entire  change  at  the  downfall  of  the  Carlorin- 
gian  dynasty,  which  began  to  decay  after  the 
death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire.     The  invasion 
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of  the  Normans,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  began  to  overrun 
Europe,  was  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the 
signal  for  a  complete  change  of  the  whole 
state  of  things  in  that  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  whole  surfece  of  affairs  in  Germany, 
France,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Italy  and 
England  also,  was  (if  we  may  so  express  it) 
completely  flooded,  and  its  aspect  from  that 
time  entirely  changed.  An  age  of  barbarism 
spread  over  the  whole  face  of  Christianity, 
during  which  the  power  of  kinge,  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  nations,  their  internal  • 
and  external  means  of  communication,  and  ia 
a  word,  all  general  peace  and  order  were  in» 
^yolved  in  one  common  ruin.  During  this  age 
^bf  almost  revolutionary  anarchy,  the  feudal 
^HfBtem  developed  iteelf.  This  striking  charac- 
^teristic  of  the  middle  ages,  the  sole  remedy  for 
so  many  existing  evils,  became  so  firmly  estab- 
lished that  its  remains  still  exist,  and  continue, 
though  mth  a  decreasing  power,  to  exert  their 
influence  over  the  institutions  of  the  present 
time.  To  the  Jews,  this  new  system  was  in 
every  way  injurious.  With  the  growth  of  the 
feudal  system  in  Europe,  the  rise  of  the  Cape- 
1  dynasty  in  France,  and  the  establishment 
i  the  Duke  of  Normandy  on  the  throne  of, 
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No  greater  contrast  can  ip 
than  that  between  the  Non 
dtiring  the  time  of  the  tDidJ 
been  generally  remarked,  thafl 
the  whole  period  of  their  F 
found  themselves  less  at  horn 
Europe  than  in  any  part  of  i 
as  opposed  to  the  celebrate 
who,  in  the  ninth  centur] 
renewed  the  whole  Europeaiji 
may  especially  look  upon  the  JS 
plete  antipodes  of  the  nations! 
Thus  it  was  no  mere  matter  i 
made  the  period  of  Norman  g^ 
lowest  degradation  to  the  Jl 
part  of  a  regular  system,  bflj 
most  opposed  to  the  Jews,  aa 
by  them,  was  the  special  objj 
L  and  deTotion  to  j 
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sumamed  Lackland,  who  gave  up  his  kingdom 
to  the  Pope,  to  receive  it  again  as  a  vassal ; 
whilst  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  his 
reign  have  been  painted  both  in  history  and 
romance. 

The  period  duringwhichRomeand  the  Papacy 
were  most  highly  exalted,  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.,  in  the  eleventh  century,  corre- 
sponds in  part  with  the  age  of  the  Crusades; 
which  commenced  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  and  lasted,  at  intervals,  for  a 
space  of  200  years.  No  act  of  the  Christiana 
ever  displayed  such  unaccountable  hatred  to 
the  remnant  of  Israel  as  the  Crusades.  While 
preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  Israelites' 
own  fatherland,  the  crusaders  consecrated  each 
attempt  to  conquer  the  city  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  tomb  of  tlie  Saviour  of  the  world,  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  by  first  drawing  their 
swords  in  Europe  upon  the  defenceless  exiles 
of  Palestine.  A  furious  band,  under  the 
notorious  Gauthier  Sajts  avoir,  signalized  their 
nnhallowed  zeal  by  most  revolting  deeds  of 
violence  and  murder  perpetrated  on  the  Jews 
of  Treves.  The  bishop  of  that  town  thought 
it  right  to  refuse  protection  to  these  unfortu- 
nate people,  and  rather  to  make  use  of  the 
opportunity  for   compelling   them  to   receive 
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not  I  alone,  but  the  Apostle  of  God  with  m< 

*  not  to  believe  every  Bpirit.'  We  have  hear 
and  we  rejoice,  that  the  zeal  for  God  is  stron 
in  you;' but  it  is  well  that  the  discretion  < 
wisdom  should  not  be  wanting.  The  . 
ought  not  to  be  persecuted,  they  ought  not  tl 
be  put  to  death,  they  ought  not  to  be  drivi 
into  banishment.  Consult  Holy  Scripture, 
know  that  it  is  prophesied  in  the  Psalms  col 
ceming  the  Jevi's — -^  God,'  saith  the  Churd 

*  will  make  mo  triumph  over  mine  enemie 
slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget.'  Thei 
men  are  living  monuments  to  remind  us  of  tl 
sufferings  of  our  Lord,  For  this  cause  the 
aie  dispersed  into  all  countries,  that,  whi 
they  suffer  the  just  punishment  of  thd 
heinous  sin,  they  may  be  witnesses  of  ( 
redemption.  Therefore,  in  the  same  psala 
the  Church  adds,  '  Scatter  them  by  thy  powe 
and  put  them  down,  O  Lord,  our  protector.' 
Thus  it  is  they  are  scattered,  they  are  ps 
down,  they  endure  a  hard  bondage  und* 
Christian  princes,  yet  in  the  evening-tide  ( 
the  world  they  will  be  converted,  and  he  wi 
remember  them." 

Addressing  himself  to  Kadulphue,  he  thi 

•  This  is  the  version  of  the  Vulgal«,  of  which 
Oniter  tnaksB  lua. 
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"  Are  you  greater  than  our  father 
iham,  who  laid  down  the  sword  at  God's 
tmmand,  which  lie  had  drawn  in  obedience 
I  Him  t  Are  you  greater  than  the  prince  of 
le  Apostles,  who  asked,  '  Lord,  shall  we 
nite  with  the  sword?'  But  I  think  you  are 
lied  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Egj-ptians,  which 
foolishness  in  the  sight  of  God ;  you  ere  of 
lother  mind  from  Him  who  said,  '  Put  up 
ly  sword  in  the  sheath,  for  he  that  taketh  the 
vord  shall  perish  by  the  sword.'  Does  not 
If  Church,  day  by  day.  triumph  more  glori- 
isly  over  the  Jews,  when  she  refutes  and 
mverts  them,  than  if  she  slew  them  at  once 
ith  the  edge  of  the  sword?  Boes  she  not 
ray  the  Lord  daily  to  take  the  veil  from  their 
f€S,  that  they  may  be  brought  out  of  dark- 
ess  to  the  light  of  truth  ?  The  Church  knows 
tat  the  Lord  looketh  with  grace  on  those 
ho  return  good  for  evil,  love  for  hatred. 
ITiat  signify  then  the  words, '  Slay  them  notV 
Phat  meaneth  the  promise,  '  When  the  ful- 
B88  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,  then  all 
irael  shall  be  saved'?  What  the  promise, 
rhe  Lord  will  build  Jerusalem,  He  shall 
ither  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel'?  Are 
)u  the  man  who  will  make  the  prophets  liars, 
id   bring  to  nought  the  whole  treasure  o£ 
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mercy  and  grace  in  Christ  Jesus?    You  a 
in  truth  like  your  master,  who  was  a  muj 
from  the  beginning!" 

It  was  not  only  such  occasional  outbrealuB 
popular  fury,  which  rendered  the  position* 
the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages  so  deeply  an' 
hopelessly  miserable  ;  the  place  assigned  ' 
them  "in  the  social  edifice  of  those  times  «:i- 
such,  as  naturally  to  produce  a  conditio;] 
wherein  contempt  and  debasement  were  l\ 
turns  the  cause  and  effect  of  one  anottur 
The  organization  of  the  feudal  system  forniti 
the  sole  harrier  against  the  tide  of  anarcli} 
and  social  disruption  with  which,  after  lii' 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  whole  Continent  c: 
Europe  was  threatened.  This  system  estab- 
lished a  kind  of  political  hierarchy  in  even 
part  of  Europe,  in  which  the  very  lowest  and 
most  degraded  position  was  assigned  to  the 
Jews.  Henceforth  they  became  the  Pariahs 
of  the  West.  That  any  place  at  all,  even  the 
most  abject,  was  assigned  to  them,  was  a  sort 
of  favour,  owing  to  a  peculiar  circumstance, 
which,  in  its  turn,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  humiUation  and  degeneracy. 

The  Romans  had  early  looked  upon  com- 
merce as  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  warlike 
and  conquering  nation.     The  northern  tribes, 
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fco,  in  their  migrations  during  the  fifth  and 
ding  centuries,  had  taken  the  place  of 
)  Romans,  manifested  still  greater  contempt 
'  alt  matters  of  finance  and  traffic.  The 
I  men  possessed  the  land,  the  rest  of  the 
ilation  were  either  peasants,  serfs, 
labitants  of  the  towns  ;    the  latter,  for  a 

time,  were  rather  artisans  than  men  of  I 
inmerce  or  capital.  Thus  all  trading,  bauk- 
and  financial  operations  fell,  as  it  were, 
orally  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who, 
Dsidering  themselves  as  strangers,  and 
loked  upon  as  enemies  by  Christians,  were 
lOre  and  more  completely  shut  out  from  the 
possession  of  land,  and  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. Commerce  itself,  in  the  situation  in 
which  the  Jews  of  that  time  were  placed,  soon 
took  a  more  ignoble  turn,  and  sunk  into  petty 
traffic,  while  their  financial  speculations  not 
nnfrequently  degenerated  into  usury.  At 
least  the  cry  of  hatred  and  indignation  on  this  I 
accoant  was  first  raised  against  them  during 
the  middle  ages. 

To  understand  this  accusation  of  usury,  and 
to  pass  sentence  upon  it  with  fairness,  we  must 
take  into  account  the  habits  of  the  age  in 
which  it  first  arose,  together  with  the  natural 
disposition  and  peculiar  destiny  of  the  Israelitea  | 
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themselves.  They  were  not  originally  a 
mercial  nation,  but  shepherds  and  husbandi 
and  here  we  may  again  repeat  the  o! 
tion,  that  "  Israel  is  only  really  Israel 
own  country."  Their  change  of  occu] 
when  they  became  men  of  commerce  instesi 
of  husbandmen,  must  be  \iewed  in  close  con- 
nexion with  their  position  as  wanderers  over 
the  earth. 

It  was  when  dispersed  and  scattered  among 
all  nations,  that  they  took  advantage  of  tlieir 
very  peculiar  position  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic. 

But  though  the  Israelites,  closely  connectc 
by  tics  of  brotherhood,  yet  strangers  in  mar:) 
lands,  began  their  commercial  operations  on  a 
large  scale,  they  could  not  long  preserve  them 
on  the  same  footing,  while  the  main  body  of 
their  population  was  sunk  (as  the  penalty  of 
their  sin)  to  the  very  lowest  grade  of  society. 

At  length,  being  crushed  and  confined 
within  the  very  narrowest  circle  in  which  his 
existence  could  be  endured,  by  the  Christian 
nations,  the  Jew  was  forced,  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  to  conBne  his  inventive 
genius  to  financial  speculations  exclusively. 
We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  every- 
thing to  which  the  name  of  usury  was  given 
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^e  middle  nges,  when  the  science  of  finance 

I  nuknown,    really  deserved  that  appella- 

The  prejudices  of  the  time  did  not 

r  men  to  consider  that  property  in  money, 

Irell  as  in  land,  or  any  other  possession, 

to  bring  in  some  return  to  its  oivner. 

I  Jews,  it  is  true,    had  a  large  share  in 

ng  this  misunderstanding,  by  the  means 

f  employed  to  change  a  fair  interest  into  a 

!6table  system  of  usury ;  but  Christians,  on 

lother  hand,  were  no  less  to  blame.     The 

prian  and   the  impartial  judge  will  thus 

r  both  sides  of  the  case,  when  considering 

[  financial  operations  of  the  Jews   in  the 

jit  of  the  Christian  nations ;  and  in  fairly 

lyzing  the  charges  against  them,  he  will, 

kay   rate,    acknowledge    the   science    and 

Bts,  as  well  as  the  cupidity  and  avarice, 

ich    they  displayed.     We    must  recognise 

the  services  rendered  by  the  Jews,  both  to  the 

tiry  and  practice  of  finimce,  while  our  feel- 
To  jostify  tlie  Jews  rrom  the  accusatign  of  having 
^shed  nn  almost  imiversal  Bystem  of  usury,  I  will 
not  repeat,  for  it  is  a  tnith  no  longer  contested,  that  they 
only  gave  in  to  this  vice  in  those  countries  where  the 
iU-trcAtmcnt  of  Cliristians  compelled  them  to  resort  to 
such  e»pedienl9  to  prcaerve  tlie  fniit  of  their  lahours. — 
Btignot,  "  La  JuiJ'i  d'Oecidvnt." 
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whether  bearing  m^| 
The  enormous  r^H 
the  Jews  of  the  mH 
fended,  but  may  b« 
their  own  discredit,  al 
tian  nations  and  prfl 
feudal  system  from  I 
legitimate  career,  hisi 
ened,  his  property  ani 
defenceless  against  inj 
it  is  not  to  be  wont 
employed  without  sen 
which  were  left  to  1 
violence  and  force  with 
opposed  the  law  of  the 
tion  and  deep-laid  sol 
brought  to  bear  the  pa 
of  iron.  Injustice  was 
in  diametrically  op! 
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obligations  were  imposed  I 
were  sbut  up  within  the  i 
peculiar  quarter,  often,  asl 
Italy  and  Rome  in  partica 
night  like  cattle  in  a  yard 
degradation  were  imposed  u 
yellow  clothes,  peaked  hats,l 
Bohemia,  there  was  an  edict! 
a  peculiar  manner  of  hangi 
order  that  a  distinction  nii| 
tween  their  body  and  that 
criminal  who  might  share  ttu 
Was  it  possible  that  enb 
and  such  treatment  should  ; 
an  effect  upon  the  moral  chai 
and  tending  at  once  to  enervi 
the  subject  of  such  cruel  op[M 
be  surprised  that  he,  whose 
society  around  hirndepend^ 
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ne  subject  of  delight,  of  absorbing  iii- 
,  and  earthly  pleasure  i  Can  we  be  sur- 
ri&ed  that  his  outward  appearance  should 
L  suffered  as  well  as  his  inward  character; 
_  that  his  countenance  should  come  to  wear 
he  expression  of  that  "  love  of  money  which 
8  the  root  of  all  evil," — of  that  timidity  and 
xembling  of  heart  which  belongs  to  the  man 
irho  lives  in  the  midst  of  distrust,  aversion, 
ind  hateful  plots, — who  feels  no  security  for 
[lis  property,  his  life,  or  for  what,  to  the  heart 
■){  the  husband  and  the  father,  is  as  dear  or 
Nearer  than  life  t 

Let  us  compare  these  details  of  the  sad  con- 
lilion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  middle  ages,  with 
the  words  written  twenty-five  centuries  before 
by  their  great  prophet  and  historian,  Moses,  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (xxviii.  29).  After 
having  drawn  the  terrible  picture  of  their  ruin 
ts  a  nation  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  he 
soQclades  with  the  following  words,  which 
evidently  refer  to  their  situation  as  wanderers 
aver  the  earth : — "  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other  ;  and  there  thou 
thalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor 
thy  fiUhers  have  known,  even  wood  and  stone. 
And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no 


sorrow  of  mmd 
doubt  before  theel 
and  night,  and  shl 
thy  life :    in  the 
Would  God  it  werel 
shalt  say,  Would  < 
the  fear  of  thine  hel 
fear,  and  for  the  si| 
thou     shalt    see." 
Here  was  again  manil 
upon  them  that  fell. 
earth !  witnesses,  and 
tioners  of  the  Divine  i 
selves  against  this  Isri 
but  rather  fear  for  yoi 
the  humiliation  of  tl: 
merciful,   be  just  to 
cially,  how  the  God  c 
Tiaits  their  trai 
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who  have  oppressed  them  1  Even  amid 
their  deepest  degradation,  God  has  not  only 
preserved  to  them  a  separate  existence,  hut 
has  preserved  tliem  in  a  state  that  possesses 
the  greatest  capability  for  restoration  and 
renewed  Hfe.  The  Israelite,  despised  till  he 
became  despicable,  has  yet,  hy  God's  provi- 
dential dealings,  become  in  a  manner  indis- 
pensable to  the  social  existence  of  the  world. 
Alas  !  up  to  this  day,  that  people  have  supplied 
iiie  nations  of  the  earth  with  silver  and  gold, 
iiose  high  calling  it  once  was  (and  will  be 
j^aiu !)  to  scatter  among  them  the  riches  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Yes,  deep  indeed  was  Israel's  fall,  and 
grievous  to  all  who  love  hira  are  his  wounds, 
his  misery,  and  his  reproach.  And  yet,  by 
the  side  of  his  vices,  odious  in  their  nature, 
and  so  greatly  detested  by  the  nations,  there 
were  still  to  be  found  some  virtues  and  good 
qualities  which  the  Israelite  never  lost,  even 
in  the  time  of  his  greatest  misery.  Unhap- 
pily hardened  against  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  he 
iins  ever  continued  constant  to  his  belief  in 
■  loses.  He  sometimes  sets  an  example  which 
may  make  Christians  blush,  of  temperance,  of 
chastity,  obedience  to  laivful  authority,  mercy, 
and  benevolence.  His  activity  is  equal  to  his 
I  2 
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skill,  Though  cruelly  tormented  and  pro- 
voked, he  can  yet  forgive  injuries.  Beneath 
the  proof-armour  of  insensibility,  put  on  as  a 
shield  against  the  contempt  of  those  around 
him,  he  often  possessed  deep  feelings  of  kinil- 
nesa.  Amid  all  his  suiferings  from  without, 
femily  peace,  and  a  happy  home,  were  usually 
liis  portion.  Wearied  with  long  days  and 
weeks  of  labour  and  insult,  he  found  repose  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  by  the  liglit  of  his 
Sabbath  lamp.  There,  the  Israelite,  so  coi;- 
stautly,  so  universally  spurned,  became  ag.iji 
a  patriarch.  He  broke  the  bread,  and  blcs&cii 
the  cup,  after  the  manner  of  his  forefathers, 
after  the  manner  of  that  very  Jesus  and  bis 
apostles,  whom  to  his  own  sorrow,  he  so 
blindly  refuses  to  acknowledge.  The  very 
expression  of  his  countenance  betrays,  even  in 
its  degeneracy,  a  far  nobler  origin  than  a  care- 
less and  superficial  world  would  care  to  recog- 
nise, or  even  to  look  for.  The  Jewish  skull 
and  the  Jewish  countenance,  in  many  a 
maiden  of  that  nation,  offer  even  now,  to  a 
Winckelman  or  a  Lavater,  a  type  of  Oriental 
beauty.  Nor  do  we  invariably  fiud  an  Isaac 
of  York,  beside  an  interesting  Rebecca,  nor  a 
Shylock  of  Venice,  beside  a  fair  Jesaics, 
^'  ashamed  to  be  her  Other's  child." 
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Centimes  the  countenance  of  the  Israelite 
slf  brings  hefore  our  imagination  one  of 
loble  or  amiable  characters  of  the  Old 

unent, — nay,  has  furnished    a   model  to 

painter,  when  representing  the  King  of 

d  upon  the  cross. 

peculiar  feature,  both  of  Israel  and  his 

ry,  consists  in  striking  contrasts.  The 
marked  election,  and  the  most  terrible 

ibation  :    the   blessing   of  Abraham    the 

B-al  chief,  and  the  curse  of  Judas's  thirty 
of  silver;  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah, 

yet  the  ever-abiding  and  close  connexion 

le  Messiah  with  the  Jews. 

e  will  now  resume  the  thread  of  events. 
fig  sketched  the  social  position  of  the  Jews 
.rope  during  the  middle  ages,  and  noticed 

general  features  by  which  it  was  distin- 
led,  we  shall  now  draw  from  recorded  facta 

ccount  of  what  befell  them  in  particular, 
(  principal  states  of  Christian  Europe. 
B  Jeivs  in  France,  so  signally  patronized 
le   Carlovingian   race,  experienced   very 
mt  treatment  after  the  extinction  of  that 

Bty.  The  kings  of  the  house  of  Caput 
in  general,  little  inclined  to  show  thera 
'.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  could  be 
Toriable  than  the  different  edicts  pro- 
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mulgated  in  the  different  reigns  concerT 
the  Jews.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleva 
century  they  were  banished,  and  afterwn 
recalled  by  PhiHp  I.  In  the  reign  of  Fhfl 
Augustus  they  were  at  first  banished  (IISS 
and  then  re-admitted  upon  certain  conditioMi" 
one  of  which  was  the  obligation  to  wear  i  1 
little  wheel  upon  their  dress  as  a  mark. 
Louis  VII.  (a.d.  1223)  treated  them  all  as  his 
serfs,  and  with  one  stroke  of  bis  pen  remitted 
to  his  Christian  subjects  all  their  debts  to  thu 
Jews.  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  distinguislicil 
himself  above  the  rest  by  his  hatred  of  th' 
Jews,  on  account  of  their  usury,  their  blasphe- 
mies, and  their  Talmud,  Philip  the  Fair  {in 
the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century),  well 
known  as  the  destroyer  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, displayed  at  the  same  time  his  hatred 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  his  love  for  their 
money  and  possessions.  He  banished  them 
twice  from  the  kingdom,  in  two  succeeding 
years  (1306-7).  They  were  treated  nnfaovor- 
ably  by  his  son,  Louis  X.,  while  Philip  V.  the 
Long,  his  brother  and  successor,  granted  them 
favour  and  protection.  In  his  reign,  however. 
(a.d.  1341,)  we  find  again  brought  forward 
against  them  the  usual  accusations  of  treason, 
poisoning  the  wells,  &c.,  &c. ;    and  on  this 
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nnt  many  were  burnt,  many  massacred, 

shed,  or  condemned  to  heavy  fines.     The 

1350,   in  the   reign    of  John    II.,   was 

beginning  of  a   time  of  rest  for   them. 

lag  the  general  distress  of  the  country, 

the  captivity  of  the  king  in  England,  the 

1  in  France  enjoyed  a  little  quiet,  some 

■ee  of  favour  from  the  States-General,  and 

raise  from  historians.  Charles  V.  confirmed 

B    privileges.     In   1370  they  were  again 

Bshed,  hut  soon  recalled  under  Charles  VI. 

treated  with  more  favour.    The  end  of 

century  witnessed  a  fresh  decree  for  their 

ishment,  which,  however,  was  never  put 

execution,  but    all   debts    to    them    were 

slled.      Similar    decrees    of    banishment 

since  been  often  proclaimed,  but  allowed 

r  in  part  or  entirely  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

le  various  enactments  of  ecclesiastical  law 

it  the  Jews,  are  more  useful  in  furnishing 

Toation  as  to    the   rights    and  privileges 

ih  in  France  and  elsewhere  they  formerly 

lyed,  than  of  any  peualties  and  disqualifica- 

which  were  carried  out  into  actual  esecu- 

against  them.     Thus,  by  the  Council  of 

lea,  A.D.  465,  Cliristians,  and  especially 

clergy,  were  forbidden  to  eat  with  Jews. 

Second  Council  of  Orleans,  some  years 


eluded  Jews  fixim  noltUng 
or  any  other  which  would  gi 
to  punish  Christians.  It 
regulations  such  as  these, 
have  been  seldom  put  in  e: 
leam  in  nhat  position  the 
respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
these  different  prohibitions 
Nothing  could  be  more 
principles  of  legislation  in  F] 
middle  ages,  with  regard  to  1 
were  banished,  and  again  rec« 
at  one  time  forbidden,  at  t 
under  certain  restrictions;  jiu 
that  the  king,  nobles,  or  chief 
the  help  of  the  Jews,  or  « 
them.  Above  all,  having  no 
society,  we  find  them  treab 
I  Its    villeins    belonging    to    th 
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Beges,    the    protection  of  which  was,   in 

nee,  entmsted  to  a  particular  officer.     The 

traces  of  this   office   appear   under   the 

dovingian  dynasty,  when  a  certain  Count 

■ard   is   spoken  of,  in   the   year  838.  aa 

Hagistcr  Judteorum,"  governor  of,  or  agent 

,  the  Jews.     In  later  times  it  was  the  pro- 

»r  or  guardian.general  of  the  Jews,  upon 

subordinates,  called   "  guardians,"  the 

trs  depended  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  both 

1  and  criminal,  and  to  whom  they  addressed 

complaints.      The    "  Protector    of    the 

'  was,  for  many  centuries,  chosen  from 

Dg  the  highest  nobility  of  the  kingdom ; 

,  in  1357,  the  Count  d'Etampes,  a  prince 

|the  blood,  held  this  office,  and  in   1424 

de  Forbin,  brother  of  the  governor  of 

wence.     That  the  office  was  a  lucrative  one 

f  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  times 

of  the  people.     The  "  Protector,"  how- 

!(■,  was  not  always  the  friend  of  the  Jews ; 

b,  sometimes  he  was  their  bitter  enemy. 

has   been    already    remarked,    that   the 

we  approach  the  Pyrenees   the   more 

inrable,  generally  speaking,  was  the  posi- 

,  of  the  Jews.     In   the  south  of  France, 

of  the  trade,  especially  that  with    the 

in  spices,  remained  in  their  hands ;    at 

1  3 
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Jews  on  a  level  witi 
At  Toulouse,  as  latel 
a  Jew  was  compell 
Easter  week  a  tlow 
doors  of  the  principal! 
of  a  town  which  theyl 
Saracens.  At  Bezieil 
Palm  Sunday  mounted 
exhorted  the  multitudJ 
the  Saviour  upon  the  J 
the  year  11 GO,  a  sun 
received  as  a  substitnti 
this  insulting  usage. 

The  theological  sti 
their  Hebrew  learning 
in  the  south  of  France, 
provinces.  In  the  i 
where  there  was  a  J 
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name  Gerson  the  elder  and  Jacob  Bar  Jekar, 
in  the  eleventh  century;  and  lastly,  Rabbi 
Solomon  of  Montpellier,  in  the  twelfth,  a 
leader  among  those  Rabbins  who  so  strenuously 
exerted  themselves  to  oppose  the  philosophical 
and  anti-traditional  tendencies  of  tlie  celebrated 
Maimonides,  of  Cordova.  The  French  syna- 
gogues  took  the  part  of  the  traditional  school, 
against  the  majority  of  those  in  Spain  and 
Provence.  Another  French  Rabbi,  of  no  ordi- 
nary celebrity,  succeeded  in  reconciling  the 
synagogues  of  that  country  to  the  writings  of 
Maimonides.  This  was  David,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Kimchi,  descended  from  a  Spanish 
family,  which  had  produced  many  learned 
men,  who  gained  great  reputation  as  a  Hebrew 
grammarian.  His  name  ranks  high  both 
among  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  commentator 
on  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  Rabbins.  Lastly,  Rabbi  Solomon  Ben 
Isaac,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  be- 
longs to  the  learned  Jews  of  France,  though 
the  name  of  Yarchi,  which  he  bears,  is  appa- 
rently derived  from  the  town  of  Luna,  in  Spain. 
Besides  his  other  writings,  this  Rabbi  is  famed 
for  his  Commentaries  upon  all  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Born  at  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne (110.5),  he  appears  to  have  reached  the 
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I^e  of  sixty-five.  Many  writers  have  sketcha 
for  him  a  life  of  adventures,  of  which  a  larg 
portion  belong  to  the  region  of  romance;  i 
BO,  however,  his  travels  for  seven  years,  durin( 
trhich  he  visited  Germany,  Italy,  Grew 
Palestine,  and  Persia. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  Jewish  histo 
in  the  middle  ages  is  connected  with  the  king! 
dom  of  Provence.  There  the  influence  < 
Spain,  always  considerable  in  the  south  ( 
France,  still  predominated,  especially  whil 
Provence  continued  an  independent 
The  practice  of  medicine  was  chiefly  in  1 
hands  of  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the 
Council.  King  Keni,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  surrounded  by  Jewish  physicians  and 
astronomers  or  astrologers.  When  Provence 
was  incorporated  with  France,  in  the  year 
1481,  the  Jews  were  soon  banished  by  an 
edict  of  Louis  XII.  The  descendants  of  some 
of  the  Provencal  Jews,  having  embraced  Chris> 
tianity,  are  met  with  in  later  times  among  t 
nobility  of  that  province. 

In  proportion  as  we   advance  towards  I 
north  of  Europe,  we  find  the  children  of  t 
captivity  less  prosperous  and  less  stationai 
Norway,    Sweden,    and     Denmark     had 
Jewish  inhabitants  during  the  middle  egi 
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he  two  former  countries,  a  few  wanderers 
!  settled  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
i  find  that  in  England  they  continued,  till 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a 
of  degradation  and  wretchedness,  ren- 
Jed  more  striking  by  its  contrast  to  the 
llth  they  actually  possessed.  Here,  even 
than  elsewhere,  were  the  Jews,  during 
J  middle  ages,  treated  as  cattle  fattened  for 
slaughter  ;  kings  and  people  alike  looked 
them  merely  as  subjects  for  extortion 
persecution.  The  Jews  on  their  side, 
xt  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  from 
which  men  sought  to  tear  them  by  force, 
clung  to  nothing  so  much  as  their  riches, 
gained  with  much  labour  by  banking  and 
usury.  For  many  years  the  houses  and  syna- 
gc^ues  which  they  bought  in  the  towns  of 
Eugland,  often  taken  from  them  for  nothing, 
or  by  a  forced  sale,  bore  marks  of  their  wealth. 
It  is,  however,  unjust  to  say  (as  one  historian 
does),  that  no  traces  of  schools  or  learned  men 
are  to  be  found  among  the  English  Jews  of 
the  middle  ages.  More  exact  research  con- 
firms the  remarks  of  Eabbi  Salomon  Ben 
Virga  upon  the  learned  men,  and  especially 
the  physicians,  which  that  nation  can  boast  of 
in   Great  Britain,  daring    the   time   of  their 


•J 
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greatest  obscurity.  It  is  certain  that 
possessed  extensive  libraries,  of  which 
were  stripped  before  their  final  expult 
History  also  records  public  disputations  apm 
religion  between  Bishops  of  the  Church  and 
Jewish  Doctors,  giving  manifest  evidence 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Engluh 
Jews  of  that  period,  in  matters  of  a  higher 
nature  than  mere  worldly  gain. 

The  first  residence  of  the  Jews  in  England 
takes  its  date  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy 
and  the  first  mention  of  their  existence  is  mad' 
in  an  ecclesiastical  canon  of  Egbert,  Arcli- 
bishop  of  York  (a.d.  740),  which  forbade 
Christians  taking  any  part  in  the  Jewish 
festivals.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
(a.d.  1041)  declare  them  the  property  of  the 
king,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  France.  Many 
Jews  seem  to  have  come  over  to  England  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror.  We 
find  especial  mention  of  them  made  in  the 
time  of  William  Rufus,  the  second  king  of  the 
Norman  line.  This  king,  himself  the  eneaij 
of  the  clergy,  and  but  little  attached  to 
Church,  permitted  the  Jews  to  defend  tl 
religion  in  public,  as  ranch  as  they  plea! 
What,  however,  he  liked  best  in  them 
their  wealth,  which,  for  his  own  sake  no 
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,  theirs,  he  gave  them  every  opportunity 
massing,  especially  from  the  clergy.  At 
t  time  the  Je^vs  possessed  in  London  and 
■where  (as  at  Oxford  and  York)  consider- 
I  mansions,  resembling  the  castles  of  the 
in  their  exterior;  and  whole  streets 
e  afterwards  named  from  them. 

3  under  Henry  II.  and  his  sons  (in  the 
ttfth  century)  that  the  cruel  treatment  and 
IDdering  of  the  Jews  reached  its  height. 
P  the  coronation  of  Richard  Cosur-de-Lion, 
were  cruelly  persecuted  and  massacred 
a  pretended  charge  of  witchcraft.  At 
Stamford,  they  suffered  grievously  during  the 
same  reign,  from  the  knights  preparing  for  the 
Xirusades.  At  York,  the  hatred  of  the  populace 
llBt«d  itself  in  a  terrible  attack  upon  the  Jews, 
Bfench  drove  tliem  to  seek  refuge  in  a  royal 
castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  pursued 
and  besieged  there,  they  fell  into  such  despair 
(  to  slay  with  their  own  hands  their  wives, 
'  children,  and  one  another,  abandoning 
he  flames  all  the  property  they  had  brought 
Btb  them.  King  Richard,  whose  treatment 
of  the  Jews  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulated 
by  justice,  punished  the  authors  of  this  cruel 
"age.  On  his  return  from  Palestine,  and 
lequent  escape  from  prison,  he  established 
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"  itinerant  justicers,"  who  were  to  go  thw 
the  kingdom  and  take  cognizance  of  the  a 
of  the  Jews.     But  these  are   evident  p«l 
that  their  real  good  was  not  what  the  king  I 
had  in  view ;  he  only  thought  to  secure  their 
miserable  money,  or  rather  the  money  of  his 
subjects,  which  the  usury  of  this  unhappy  race 
served  to  bring  into  his  treasury. 

The  same  system  of  policy,  but  accompa- 
nied with  greater  meanness,  was  practised  by 
Richard's  brother  and  successor.  King  JoLn 
began  his  reign  (a.d.  1199)  by  granting  to  t!ic 
Jews  all  kinds  of  liberties  and  privileges;  but 
he  soon  showed  in  what  manner  he  meant  to 
exercise  his  goodwill.  To  dispose  of  the  pursei^ 
and  properties  of  the  Jews,  as  presents  to  his 
friends,  or  to  enrich  his  own  treasury,  was  but 
a  trifling  indication  of  his  royal  purposes 
towards  them.  Not  content  with  nppropriat* 
ing  to  himself  their  known  treasures,  he  com- 
pelled them,  by  the  most  cruel  torments  (pull* 
ing  out  their  teeth  or  eyes),  to  reveal  the 
treasure  which  they  had  concealed.  In  this 
manner  he  extorted  from  a  Jew  of  Bristol  I 
sum  of  10,000  marcs  of  silver  (A.n.  1210).  . 

Henry  III.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jd 
(a.d.  1217—1272)  treated  the  Jews  i 
same   principles.      Privileges    and   protect 
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Bwn  the  cler^  and  populace  were  granted  to 
Vie  Jews,  only  to  afford  the  king  an  opportu- 
tMy  of  enriching  himself  at  their  expense. 
Their  persecution  consequently  became  still 
more  severe ;  and  yet  princes  such  as  these 
ioTfd  to  found  establishments  for  the  conver- 
aon  of  the  Jews!  and  conversions  sometimes 
tx)k  place,  the  sincerity  of  whicli,  however, 
"J  rarely  be  ascertained.  Even  these  conver- 
I'lis  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the  old  accusa- 
tions against  them, — of  murdering  Christian 
children,  particularly  those  of  their  former 
co-religionists. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  under  all  these 
inflictions  became  so  unbearable,  that  they 
Baraestly  petitioned  the  king  to  allow  them  to 
Inve  the  country.  Th  i  s  request  was  not 
panted,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1290  that 
Edward  I.,  in  accordance  with  a  proposal  from 
he  Parliament,  gave  sentence  for  their  per- 
wtual  banishment.  The  Jews,  with  their 
amilies,  and  all  the  moveable  property  they 
lad  been  able  to  rescue,  quitted  the  country,  to 
he  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand. 
Etcu  to  the  very  last  moment,  however,  such 
Bnutions  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  upon 
k  that  many  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
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and  others  reached  the  Continent  in  a  pitial' 
state  of  misery  and  destitution. 

Tradition  assigns  a  very  early  date  to  the    i 
establishment  of  the  Jews  in  Germany.    Some, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  come  there  in  the  train 
of  the  Roman  armies,  and  to  have  settled  io 
the  Roman  colonies  in  those  parts,  especiaUy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jlcuse  and  Rhine.     A"    ' 
edict  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  shows  tl: 
in  the  year  391  they  were  already  establis),' 
at  Cologne.     In  that  town  they  soon  been; 
numerous,  and  prosperous  in  commerce,  wl 
they  continued  to  enjoy  many  important  pii 
leges.    The  commencement  of  the  middle  ai 
in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  put  an  end  to  t'.i 
comparatively    speaking,    favourable    posili 
of  the  Jews.     From  that  time,   there,  a^ 
England,  a  scries  of  oppression  and  degnni 
tion  ensued,  which  is  the  more  wearisome  l'> 
detail  because  in  Germany  it  lasted  longrr, 
and  was  not  interrupted  by  any  banishmrir 
On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the  Gerni 
Jews   affords    more    proofs   of    learning    u!>. 
intellectual  culture  than  that  of  the  Englisli, 
though  far  less  than  was  manifested  in  Franoi 
or  Italy.     We  find  mention  made    of  many 
learned  men  who  kept  up  the  study  of  tlieo- 
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Qgical  learning  and  graratnatical  science, 
rhe  German  Rabbins  held  frequent  correspond- 
nce  with  those  of  Spain,  and  this  intercourse 
ras  enlivened  by  an  occasional  interchange  of 
iats.  Tlie  writings  of  Yarchi  and  other  com- 
oentators  of  the  same  stamp  were  known  and 
tadied  by  the  learned  Jewa  of  Germany. 
We  find  mention  made  of  many  assemblies,  or 
general  councils,  held  by  the  Jews,  for  discuss- 
ng  matters  of  religion  or  theology.  Among 
be  German  Rabbins  of  the  middle  ages,  whose 
lames  and  works  liave  been  recorded  by 
rarions  writers,*  we  may  mention  Rabbi 
Petachia  of  Ratisbon,  a  celebrated  traveller, 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Soon  after  the  inven- 
don  of  printing,  the  German  Jews  distin- 
raished  themselves  by  their  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament  (1489),  and  of  divers 
Tewish  authors  and  commentators.  The  de- 
tcendants  of  a  rabbi  famed  among  the  Israelites 
of  his  day  (Rabbi  Moses,  of  Spires)  settled  in 
Lomhardy,  and  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  line ;  especially  Rabbi  Gerson,  his  great 
nephew,  who  set  up  a  press  first  at  Venice 
and  afterwards  at  Constantinople. 

About  this  period  we  read  of  the  conversion 
of  some  German  Jews  to  the  Christian  faith. 
■    •  Wolf,  Bartolocci,  and  othera,  io  their  "  Bibliotbecs 
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One  interesting  case  occurred  at  Cologne,  it 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  of 
Herman  de  Kappenberg,  a  monk  of  West* 
phalia,  who  wrote  a  touching  account  of  Hi 
o^vn  conversion  to  Christianity. 

In  every  other  respect,  Germany,  during 
these  centuries,  exercised  a  deadening  and 
crushing  influence  on  the  energies  of  th- 
exiles  from  Palestine.  Rejected,  excludi  '. 
and  excluding  themselves  from  all  that  mii;'': 
have  led  to  a  more  honourable  position,  li^ 
great  mass  of  Jews  in  this  country  also  seenn  : 
to  exist  only  for  the  payment  of  taxes  aiiii 
fines,  for  which  they  sought  to  indemnify 
themselves  by  extorting  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  usury,  to  the  increasing  deteriora- 
tion of  their  national  character  from  genera^ 
tion  to  generation. 

The  Jews  in  Germany  never  had  to  com- 
plain of  oppression  proceeding  directly  from 
the  Emperor,  because  they  were  placed  in  a 
peculiar  position  with  respect  to  the  head  of 
that  empire.  The  situation  assigned  to  them 
by  the  feudal  system  of  Europe,  without  ihe 
bounds  as  it  were  of  the  Christian  body  politic, 
caused  them  to  depend  immediately  upon  tbc 
Emperor,  or  rather  the  empire,  and  to  bear 
the  appellation  of  "  Servants  of  the  Imperial 
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nnber."*  This  name  is  sometimea  incor- 
;tly  considered  to  indicate  either  a  state  of 
ivery,  like  that  of  ancient  times,  or  of  serf- 
im,  as  in  the  middle  ages;  whereas  this  title 
ally  denoted  an  exemption  from  any  other 
ithority  except  the  Imperial  power.  It  has 
so  been  thought  that,  at  all  events,  the  Em- 
;ror  might  dispose  of  the  life  and  property  of 
rery  Jew  within  his  dominions.  But  the 
cercise  of  such  a  right  would  have  been 
Mordly  inconsistent  with  the  Emperor's  oivn 
iterests ;  on  the  contrary,  together  with  his 
ghts  over  the  Jews  was  connected  the  obliga- 
m  of  protecting  them  from  and  against  all 
hers,  and  of  maintaining  their  existence  as  a 
nagogue  and  a  nation.  Upon  these  exclu- 
fely  Imperial  rights  over  the  Jews,  no  prince 
free  town  in  Germany  could  encroach  with- 
it  the  Emperor's  express  permission ;  and 
en  with  that  permission,  the  protection 
anted  to  that  part  of  the  population  must  be 
rupulously  respected.  Sometimes,  too,  the 
mperor,  regarding  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
adal  system  throughout  the  Continent  of 
uzope,  claimed  rights  over  the  Jews,  even 
tad  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  e.g.,  in  France 

dy. 

•  Servi  Canierfe  ImperialiB  et  Gennanicae. 
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This  direct  and  exclusive  dependance  o 
Jews  upon  the  Imperial  power  raiglit  certn 
have  operated  to  their  advantage,  by  pro! 
ing  them  from  other  hostile  powers,  and  ■ 
have  forwarded  their  attaioment  of  libertyl 
civiUzation.  But  we  know  that  the  Impi 
authority  in  Germany,  though  imposinj 
name  and  splendid  in  appearance,  wai 
reality  of  little  weight.  It  possessed  neid 
the  power  nor  the  promptitude  to  repress  | 
outbreak  of  popular  fury  caused  by  reli| 
fanaticism,  or  excited  by  the  wealth  and  e 
of  the  Jews  themselves. 

Some  fiightful  instances  of  such  outr 
have  been  already  specified,  in  the  time  of] 
first  Crusade.  They  were  repeated  more  i 
once  in  later  times,  with  still  more  terrible  ' 
violence,  throughout  the  empire  and  elsewhere. 
The  Jews  in  France  and  the  Netherlands  were 
but  just  beginning  to  breathe  after  the  fury  of  the 
Pastoureaux  (a  set  of  fanatics  of  that  time),  who, 
it  is  said,  had  put  to  death  whole  synagogues; 
when  a  new  storm  burst  upon  them  from  tlie 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  A  certain  man,  named 
Armleder,  an  inn-keeper  by  profession,  stured 
up  (1337),  upon  some  pretext,  the  populace 
of  those  countries  against  the  Jews,  with  so 
much  success,  that  in  Alsace  alone  more  than 
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k>f  that  nation  fell  victims.  Some  years 
I  1348,  a  fresh  pretext  for  killing  the 
found  in  an  epidemic  malady, 
bling,  in  a  degree,  the  cholera  morbus  of 
!S.  Half  Europe  was  visited  ivith  this 
scourge,  and  the  populace  cast  the 
f  blame  of  it  on  the  Jews,  declaring  that 
■had  poisoned  the  wells.  A  general 
:re  was  the  consequence,  against  which 
magistrates,  bishops,  and  the  Pope 
remonstrated  in  vain.  In  the  south 
ft-many,  and  in  Switzerland,  the  persecu- 
ged  with  most  violence :  Duke  Albert, 
tBtria,  who  wished  to  spare  the  Jews,  was 
lied  by  force  to  condemn  five  hundred 
iera  to  the  flames.  At  EssUngen,  they 
but  themselves  up  in  the  synagogue,  and 
Sled  one  another.  At  Basle,  a  house  filled 
ilh  Jewish  fugitives  was  burnt,  and  the 
lagistratcs  were  compelled  to  promise  with 
juath,  that  they  would  not  allow  any  Jew 
^■lablish  himself  in  the  city  for  the  space  of 
^nears-  From  this  time  also  they  were  no 
Eger  tolerated  at  Zurich  or  Berne.  At 
tnsborg,  they  were  broken  on  the  wheel  and 
;  by  hundreds,  and  their  synagogue  de- 
bed  to  make  way  for  a  chapel.  From 
'  1389,  all  residence  in  that  city  was 
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forbidden  them,  and  (with  the  exception  H 
few  families),  no  Jew  suffered  to  remain  in  t 
place  till  the  time  of  the  French  Revolatk 
four  hundred  years  after.  In  Frankfort,  whi 
pillaging  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  a  fire  w 
kindled,  which  destroyed  a  quarter  of  the  at 
Impunity  was  almost  everywhere  granted 
the  perpetrators  of  these  atrocities  by  Imperi 
edicts. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Netherlani 
during  the  middle  ages  is,  on  a  smaller  seal 
much  like  that  of  Germany  and  the  north 
France.  Jews  were  early  settled  in  the  pi 
vinces  of  Belgium  and  the  northern  part 
the  Netherlands.  A  few  centuries  later, 
celebrated  writer  on  commerce*  declare 
that  the  Jews  formed  an  essential  portion 
a  mercantile  nation ;  but  at  the  period 
which  I  speak  this  principle  was  not  und« 
stood  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  Israelitish  exil 
and  their  connexion,  with  either  eovereig 
or  people,  was  on  a  very  different  foodi 
Nevertheless,  the  records  of  history  bear  w 
ness  to  the  fact,  that  after  the  invasion  of  t 
Normans,  the  commerce  in  those  provin( 
was  all  carried  on  by  Jews,  and  that  t 
den  Oud 


•  Becherchea  Bur  le  Commerce,  par  Vi 
meulen,  t.  xi.  p.  133. 
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ire  &Uure  of  trade  in  Liege  must  be  attii- 
1  to  their  banishment  from  that  renowned 
icopal  city. 

If.  Jews  were  abeady  living  in  Flanders  at  the 
ne  of  the  Crusades.     In  later  times,  fugitives 
France  and  England  established  them- 
rives  in  that  country.     They  were  driven  out 
I  the  twelfth  century,  but  by  the  fourteenth 
already  settled    there    again    in    great 
ubers.     In  Brabant,  they  were  sometimes 
ud   useful   and    protected,    sometimes    se- 
lely  persecuted  and  oppressed.     Their  final 
nishmeiit  from  the  duchy  was  caused  by  a 
ge  of  sacrilege,  an  accusation  which  had 
before  brought  great   numbers  to   the 
.     In   1370,  the  populace  accused  them 
Ibaving  often  pierced  the  holy  wafer ;    the 
nory  of  this  fact,  and  the  signal  vengeance 
which  followed,  has  been  preserved  by  Jubi- 
lees, the  last  of  which  was  celebrated  in  the 
year  1820.     The  Jews  also  have  pei'petuated 
the  remembrance  of  this  catastrophe    in   an 
elegy,  in  which  the  first  victim  of  it  was  said 
to  be  a  rich  banker  of  Enghien,  named  Jona- 
than. 

In  Guelderland,  the  Jews  were  numerous, 
and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  its  counts  (after- 
wards dukes),  especially  at  Zutphen,  Does- 
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burg,  and  Amheim.    In  the  latter  city,  »!>■■ 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  Jew  v> 
appointed   physician    to    the    town,     and  t 
magistrates   strictly   prohibited    any    ill-tic'. 
ment  of  them  either  in  public  or  private,     i:. 
the  same  century,  however,  a  noble  lady  of 
Guelderland  was  burnt  at  Cologne  for  having 
married  a  Jew,  which,  in  some  countries,  was 
a  crime  equivalent  to  adultery,  according  to 
the  laws  of  those  days. 

In  Utrecht,  and  the  different  places  beloDg- 
ing  to  the  Episcopate,  the  Jews  resided  till  the 
year  1444,  at  which  lime  they  were  driven 
completely  out  of  the  town.  In  later  times, 
till  the  revolution  of  ITOo  in  Holland,  a  rea- 
dence  in  Utrecht  was  still  forbidden,  while  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Maarssen  the  Jewfl 
were  numerous  and  influential. 

Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland  recei^di 
about  the  same  period,  their  Jewish  populali' 
from  Hainault,  where  many  Jews  had  souglii 
refuge  after  their  banishment  from  France  by 
Philip  the  Fair.  We  find  William  the  Good, 
in  1304,  not  only  favouring  the  Jews,  but 
zealous  for  converting  them  by  means  of  the 
clergy.  The  Jews,  in  later  times,  are  mort 
than  once  mentioned  in  the  history  of  these 
countries.    The  house  of  Burgundy  seems  to 
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t  been    less  favourably  disposed  towards 

,  and,  under  Charles  V.,  their  sojourn 

land    was   forbidden    by   repeated   edicts. 

k  sobsequent  years,  the  Jewish  population  in 

d  was  much  increased  in  consequence 

r  banishmeat  from  Spain  and  Portugal ; 

I  which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  next 

have  not  yet  noticed  the  Sclavoniaa 
s  in  connexion  with  the  Jews.     It  is 
I  the  centuries  succeediug  the  middle 
lat    this   history   acquires    an   especial 
But  very  few  were  settled  in  Russia 
ring  this  period,   and  they  seem  to  have 
ne  to  Bohemia,    Ktoravia,  and  Poland,  as 
nta  from  France  and  Italy.     They  were 
,■  to  be  found  at  Prague  before  the  end 
tenth  century.      Boleslaus    II.,    soon 
tlie  national   reception  of  the   Gospel, 
nted  them  permission  to  build  a  synagogue, 
^  recompense  for  the  assistance  they  gave  in 
his  wars  with  the  Pagan  inhabitants. 

The  Jews  have  existed  in  Poland  very  early, 
and  in  great  numbers,  and  they  are  distin- 
guished by  peculiar  characteristics.  Among 
tlieir  coreligionists  in  other  countries  they 
have  the  reputation  of  extraordinary  sa- 
gacity,— a  sagacity  which,  at  their  nocturnal 
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Studies,  they  employ  in  elucidating  tl 
Bible,  Talmud,  and  Cabbala ;  and  which, 
their  daily  occupations,  they  turn  to  accou 
by  their  clever  and  often  cunning  manag 
ment  of  trade,  which  in  that  country 
exclusively  in  their  hands. 

The  beauty  of  tlie  Polish  Jews,  both  mi 
and  women,  is  remarkable,  partly  as  the  ch 
racteristic  feature  of  their  nation,  and  partly 
au  endowment  which  they  share  in  comnu 
with  the  population  of  that  interesting  counti 
In  the  earlier  centuries,  the  Jews  enjoyed  ve 
peculiar  privileges  and  exceptions,  for  whi 
they  were  in  great  part  indebted  to  Boli 
laus  v.,  Duke  of  Poland  (1264).  His  grei 
grandson,  King  Cassimer,  showed  them  st 
greater  favour,  out  of  love,  it  is  said,  I 
Esther,  a  beautiful  Jewess.  Syuagogui 
academies,  and  Itabbinical  schools,  faa 
always  abounded  in  Poland  ;  and  the  civil  a 
criminal  judicature  over  their  own  people  n 
granted  to  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Banis 
ment  and  persecution  rarely  occurred,  exct 
by  an  invasion  of  Tartars  and  Muscovit 
To  the  Jews  in  Poland  belonged  the  pecuL 
privilege,  that  any  one  of  their  nation  w 
embraced  Christianity  and  distinguished  hi 
self  in  the  army,  became  by  right  a  uob 
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this  day,  many  of  the  Polish  nohility 
lowledge  their  descent  from  Jewish  fami- 
Privileges  elsewhere  conferred  upon  the 
Dity  alone,  were  in  this  country  granted 
I  to  unbaptized  Jews, 
hie  peculiar  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
ish  population  of  Poland  is,  that  some  of 
belong  to  the  sect  called  Karaites.  It 
•ars  that  still  greater  favour  was  shown  to 
I  than  to  the  Rabbinical  Jews,  because  of 
aversion  to  the  Talmud,  their  nearer 
■oach  to  Christianity,  and  their  esteem  for 
B  Christ  as  a  teacher.  The  Karaites  seem 
ftve  come  into  Poland  from  Tartary ;  and 
;  Stephen,  in  the  year  1578,  published  an 
t  in  their  favour.  Recent  information  on 
subject  leads  us  to  think  that  the  Karaites 
!  been  so  highly  praised,  more  from  a  feel- 
of  antipathy  to  the  Talmudists,  than  be- 
of  any  great  superiority  of  virtue  or 
nation  on  their  part. 
fe  shall  conclude,  with  Italy,  our  survey 
nrope  during  the  middle  ages, — a  country 
known  from  ancient  times  as  the  resi- 
I  of  a  great  number  of  Israelites.  At 
period,  Rome,  under  the  temporal  govern* 
t  of  the  Popes,  first  engages  our  attention  ; 
if,   during  the  period  of  which  we  have 
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been  speaking,  the  Jews  at  Eome  were  i 
a  state  of  eminent  prosperity,  at  least  1 
were  free  from  great  persecutions.  They  li 
it  is  true,  isolated  in  their  ghettos,  and  nd 
their  Rabbins  nor  their  Talmud  gained  t 
any  favour  with  the  head  of  the  Roiri 
Church  ;  nevertheless,  the  Popes  genen 
appeared  kindly  disposed  towards  them, 
in  their  own  temporal  dominions,  and  in  f 
of  Roman  Catholic  Sovereigns.  We  1 
already  said,  that  they  stood  forth  more  thai 
once  as  protectors  of  the  Israelites  wli:' 
menaced  and  ill-treated  throughout  Christen- 
dom. The  Popes,  however,  did  not  all  m! 
upon  the  same  principles ;  Gregory  I.  (tli. 
Great),  in  the  seventh  century,  proved  himsti; 
the  friend  of  Israel,  both  in  his  writings  an'; 
decrees,  because  of  the  magnificent  promiic^ 
given  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  charge  for 
the  ancient  people  of  God  ;  whence  Gre- 
gory VII.  (the  famous  Hildebrand),  in  the 
tenth  century,  was  their  enemy. 

In  the  other  great  towns  of  Italy,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  varied ;  but  in  general  they 
met  with  favour,  especially  at  Leghorn  and 
Venice ;  to  a  less  degree  in  Florence.  At 
Genoa,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  looked  upon 
with  enmity.     We  hear  hardly  anything  of 
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r  Jews  in  Italy  before  the  tenth  century  ;  in 
I  twelfth  they  began  to  gain  influence  and 
lortance  by  their  wealth,  owing  mainly  to 
\X  commercial  enterprise,  but  also  to  bank- 
\  speculations,  and  sometimes  (as  in  Ger- 
tty  and  elsewhere)  to  their  hateful  usury. 
irhere,  however,  was  there  less  reason  for 
Spiaint  on  this  score  than  in  Italy,  since 
Ubardy  sent  forth  throughout  Europe 
liters  who  far  exceeded  the  Jews,  both  in 
Ir  cunning  and  their  cupidity.  Complaint 
I  more  than  once  made  in  that  age,  that 
ere  the  Jews  did  not  manage  the  financial 
(rations,  usury  was  carried  on  to  a  more 
JEtful  excess  by  nominal  Christians.  It  was 
n  reported  that  the  magnificent  city  of 
Rrence  owed  much  of  her  riches  to  this 
initous  source.  Though  the  oppression 
bred  by  the  Jews  in  Italy  was  compara- 
jjy  moderate,  yet  here,  as  elsewhere,  their 
kipular  practices  brought  upon  them  at 
es  bursts  of  popular  fury.  Towards  the 
I  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Bernadino  Tho- 
kno,  a  monk,  of  Feltre,  more  out  of  hatred 
►  their  usury  than  their  religious  errors, 
red  up  the  populace  against  them.  It  is  to 
;  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  monk  we 
indebted  for  the  institution  of  loan  banks 
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(montc  di  Pietd),  a  name  which  stUI  bringsi 
mind  this  Lombard  origin. 

Persecutions  of  the  Jews  have  taken  j 
from  time  to  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Xap^ 
where  they  settled  about  the  year  1200. 
Portuguese  Jewish  historian,  Samuel  Usqoflil 
speaks  of  one  in  particular  about  the  middlt  J 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  residt  of  whki 
was,  the  compulsory  baptism  of  a  great  c 
her  of  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  their  s 
gogue  into  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Cal 
rine. 

Jewish  literature,  theology,  and  Hebr^^ 
learning,  prospered  more  in  Italy  than  ■-■■ 
France  during  the  middle  ages.  Eleaznr  IJi; 
Jacob  Kalir  was  distinguished  as  a  poet,  ai; 
many  interesting  pieces  of  his  compositin; 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Jewish  Liturgies 
of  Eome  and  elsewhere.  He  is  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  when  the  Jews  and  their 
studies  met  with  little  consideration,  Kabbi 
Nathan  Ben  Jechiel  presided  over  the  Hebrew 
Academy  at  Rome,  and  undertook  a  work 
which  has  attained  celebrity  even  among 
learned  Christians  of  a  much  later  date.  His 
Lexicon  of  the  Talmud,  entitled,  '*  Aruch,"  lias 
not  only  been  highly  extolled  by  Bartola 
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Evidently  forms  the  grouodwork  of  Bux- 
•f' 8  celebrated  Chaldee,  Talmudic,  and  Rab- 
lical  Lexicon. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  era  of  revival 

classical  literature  in  Italy,  Jewish  science 
i  poetry  successfully  developed  itself, 
imanoel  Ben  Salomo,  born  at  Rome  in  the 
^oing  of  this  century,  is  looked  upon  as 
Bf  the  greatest  and  most  elegant  poets  of 
Bl  the  Jen-ifih  nation,  during  their  dis- 
Bm,  can  boast.  His  "  Mechabberoth,"  or 
Btion  of  poems,  offers  some  specimens  of 
^Bry  verse,  a  kind  of  poetry  little  in  use 
Kmg  the  Jews ;  and  this,  together  with  a 
■tain  lightness  of  manner  in  applying  texts 
Scripture  to  worldly  subjects,  has,  perhaps, 
feed  his  reputation  among  his  own  country- 
B  Some  have  termed  him  the  Voltaire  of 
FJewB,  but  we  think  he  does  not  deserve 
her  the  credit  or  the  discredit  of  such  a 
nparison.  He  has  written,  besides,  many 
ious  and  even  religious  poems,  as  well  as 
nraentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of 
t),  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  other  books  of 
ripture. 

To  the  following  century  belongs  the  foun- 
iion,  at  Bologna,  of  a  school,  since  much 
ebrated,  which  owes  its  rise  to  the  family  of 
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the  Hannaarira,  of  Bologna.  The  same  family  I 
also  built,  in  that  to^Ti,  one  of  the  finest  syna- 1 
gogues  in  Italy.  In  other  respects,  the  foui*  T 
teenth  century  does  not  offer  many  instance!  I 
of  literary  reputation  among  the  Italian  Jews.  I 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  thei 
studies  of  medicine  and  theology  flouiislied  1 
among  them.  EUas  Levita,  a  Jewish  phUoeo-  J 
pher  and  writer,  who  taught  at  Padua,  stand§,i 
as  it  were,  on  the  boundarj'  between  ' 
middle  ages  and  a  new  era  in  the  histo 
both  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  It  is  I 
known  with  certainty,  whether  he  was  of  G 
man  or  Italian  birth,  bnt  his  works  ou  thffl 
subject  of  the  Masorah  have  gained  for  him 
the  highest  celebrity.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  new  element  streamed,  as  it  were,  into 
the  Jewish  population  of  Italy,  from  Spain 
and  Portngal.  In  what  manner  the  relics  ol" 
Jewish  inhabitants,  banished  from  the  Penin- 
Bula,  established  themselves  both  here  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  transplanting  at  the 
same  time  the  flourishing  science  and  learning 
of  their  fathers,  we  shall  relate  in  that  portion 
of  the  history  of  Israel's  dispersion  which  we 
have  reserved  for  the  third  Book  of  thii 
Sketch. 


BOOK  III. 


t  name  of  SejihaTditn  (Spaniards)  is  still 

by   the   descendants   of   those   Jewish 

lilies  who.   after  an  interesting  and   even 

lorioua  sojourn  of  fourteen  centuries,  were 

revocably  banished  from  Spain  in  1492,  and 

rtugal  in  1497. 

I  As  the  whole  Jewish  people  during  their 

►ersion   have   preserved    unchanged    their 

tional  faith  and  character  in  the  midst  of 

i  nations,  so  the  Jews  who  emigrated  from 

!  Spanish  Peninsula  preserve  their  original 

utity  amid  their  ovra  brethren  in  all  parts 

"of  the  world. 

It  is  not  a  difference  of  faith  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  rest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  hut  a  diversity  of  historical  remem- 
brances. 

We  will  now  take  into  consideration  the 
jjeculiar  associations  connected  with  their 
iBcient  residence  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
Hve  been  preserved  among  the  Spanisli  Jews, 
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■Vn,*   a.„  i„   .^^^    * 
.""'^e  ■"  Spanish,  „,  7"^ 

the  s"  'V'^  "--enc'e:, 
ft«  Sephardin,  „,ed  b„n° 
•*en  domeslio  life  a„j  .  . 
*■>  ;y..=gogue  for.,,™ 
■"Mts,  and  for  everv  „    T 

rcspondence,    their  J'      " 
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I  by  his  ancestors  in  that  Penin- 

ilft  is,  to  this  hour,  a  terrible  but  imposing 

wllection,     clouded    by  an    impression   of 

mbrc  grandeur. 

>  The  relation  which  subsisted  between  the 

lersed  Israelites  and  the  kingdom  of  Spain 

h  onlike  any  we  have  yet  recorded  in    the 

1  of  "  Israel  and   the  Gentiles."     We 

tftj  almost  liken  this  remarkable  and  deeply 

Interesting   country   to    the    spot    of    ground 

liich  Gideon's  fleece  distinguished  from  all 

I  sarrounding  soil.     The  social  position  of 

jbe  Jews,   and  their  national  prosperity  and 

ferelopment  in   Spain    and  Portugal,   differs 

ntirely  from  every  position  in  which  we  have 

wed  them  in  other  countries  of  Christian 

•ope  during  the  middle  ages.     Not  that  in 

,    their  adopted  country,    the  Jews   com- 

letely    escaped    the    anathema    which    has 

rested  on  their  nation  since  its  rejection  of 

their  Messiah.      History  here,    as  elsewhere, 

records  persecution,  oppression,  and  finally  an 

entire    banishment,    and  mentions    the    usual 

accnaations,  which  were  partly  deserved  and 

partly    without   foundation.        But   even   the 

violence  of  this  persecution    and  oppression 

bore  a  more  noble  character,  and  was  of  a  less 

degrading  stamp  than  elsewhere.    The  Jewish 

history  of  this  country  presents  phenomena 
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internal  constitution'^^H 
the  peculiar  position  aiH 
in  Spain  during  the  perH 
important  to,  and  decl 
Israel.  I 

"  This  remarkable  pf 
have  preserved  their  unl 
broken  amid  the  thoas! 
which  they  have  been  1 
perhaps,  to  greater  coni 
than  in  any  other  part  of '. 
Visigothic  Empire  the  J 
ceedingly  in  the  country, 
to  acquire  considerable 
After  the  Saracenic  invasit 
perhaps  with  reason,  are 
facilitated,  they  resided 
cities,  and  were  permitted 
Arabs  on  nearly  equal  t 
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^eoalition.  At  any  rate,  the  early  Spanish 
3  were  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  tolera- 
1  towards  both  Jews  and  Christians, — '  the 
iple  of  the  book,'  as  they  were  called, — 
tich  has  scarcely  been  found  among  later 
'  tlems.  The  Jews,  accordingly,  under  these 
furable  auspices,  not  only  accumulated 
lltfa  with  their  usual  diligence,  but  gra- 
Uy  rose  to  the  highest  civil  dignity,  and 
ide  great  advances  in  various  departments 
f'  letters.  The  schools  of  Cordova,  Toledo, 
selona,  and  Granada,  were  crowded  with 
neroas  disciples,  who  emulated  the  Ara- 
in  keeping  alive  the  flame  of  learning 
f  the  deep  darkness  of  the  middle  ages, 
hatever  may  he  thought  of  their  success  in 
ilative  philosophy,  they  cannot  reasonably 
i  denied  to  have  contributed  largely  to  prac- 
1  and  experimental  science.  They  were 
Igent  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  known 
nrld,  compiling  itineraries  which  have  proved 
of  extensive  use  in  later  times,  and  bringing 
home  hoards  of  foreign  specimens  and  Oriental 
drugs  that  furnished  important  contributions 
to  the  domestic  pharmacoptEia.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  indeed,  they  became  so  ex- 
pert as,  in  a  manner,  to  monopolize  that  pro- 
They    made    great    proficiency  in 
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mathematics,  and  particularly  in  astronoi 
while,  in  the  cultivation  of  elegant  letten, 
they  revived  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Hebrew 
muse.  This  was  indeed  the  golden  age  of 
modern  Jewish  literature.  The  ancient  C» 
tilians  of  the  same  period,  very  different  froffl 
their  Gothic  ancestors,  seem  to  have  conceded 
to  the  Israelites  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of 
respect  which  were  extorted  from  them  by  the 
superior  civilization  of  the  Spanish  Arabs. 
We  find  eminent  Jews  residing  in  the  Coarte 
of  the  Christian  princes,  directing  their  stiidi'"^ 
attending  them  as  physicians,  or  more  tr.- 
quently  administering  their  finances. 

"The  new  Christians,  or  converts,  as  those 
who  had  renounced  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
were  denominated,  were  occasionally  preferred 
to  high  ecclesiastical  dignity,  which  they  illus- 
trated by  their  integrity  and  learning." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  exemplify  the 
truth  of  these  remarks,  by  entering  into  the 
requisite  details  concerning  the  position  and 
labours  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
during  the  period  to  which  our  attention  a 
now  directed. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  nati 
Buggests  itself  as  to  the  immediate  cause  ol 
great  a  difference  between  the  position  of 
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in  this  country,  and  in  all  other  parts  of 

im  facts  considered  individually  as  well 
connexion  with  one  another,  a  correct 
r  to  this  inquiiy  may  easily  be  found, 
ill  first  notice  two  points,  well  calculated 
DW  light  on  the  subject,  which  are,  the 
ion  and  natural  formation  of  the  country 
and  the  very  ancient  period  at  which  it 
trst  colonized  by  the  Jews, 
iween  Spain  and  Palestine  there  are 
fitrikiag  points  of  resemblance.*  It  has 
said  with  truth,  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
if  their  fathers  were  placed  on  the  con- 
jf  the  east  and  west.  Palestine,  by  its 
spbical  position,  and  the  customs  of  its 
i,  really  belongs  to  the  East ;  yet  Israel 
t,  as  it  were,  the  face  towards  the  West, 
wre  many  traits  of  European  character, 
ame  observations  may  be  reversed  with 
t  to  Spain.  By  geographical  position  it 
;s  to  Europe ;  hut  the  derivation  of  the 
r  part  of  its  population  is  Asiatic.  The 
ige  also  has  preserved  for  centuries  a  cer- 
lixture  of  the  sweUing  style  of  Oriental 
Bry.  This  we  find  in  the  poetry  of  Lucan 
leneca,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Lopedi  Vega 
See  Briim.     DescHptloD  de  la  Terre  Sainte. 
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and  Ezcilla ;    and  even  in  quite  modern  t 
this  flowery  mode  of  expression  may  be  tra 
even    in   the    records  made  during  the  i 
against  Napoleon,  and  the  struggle  between 
the    Carlists     and    Christinos,       From    veiy  I 
ancient  times,  many  Oriental  elements  have  j 
mingled  mth  the  Celtiberian  nucleus  of  the  I 
Spanish  population.     The  Phoenician  colonio 
were  numerous  long  before  Rome  or  Carthage 
sought    the    dominion    of    its   shores.      The 
Goths,  penetrating  by  the  Pyrenees,  brought 
to  this  country  a  mixture  of  northern  hlood ; 
but  they  were   rather  encamped  than  estab- 
lished here.     Their  kings  did  not  style  tht-i;- 
selves  kings  of  Spain,   but  of  the  Goths  j 
Spain.     A  little  later,  another  Eastern  peopi 
mixed  itself  with  the  population  already  •\i'- 
rived  from  the  same  source;  for  the  Saracen^ 
invading  Europe,  penetrated  beyond  the  Py- 
renees, and  finally  established  themselves  tri- 
umphantly in  the  Peninsula,  which  was  only 
reconquered    by    degrees    by    the   Christian 
natives. 

One  more  Eastern  nation  occupied  a  place 
amidst  the  different  races  of  Celts,  Phccnicians, 
Saracens,  and  Moors.  The  arrival  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  establishment  of  their  colonies 
in  the  Peninsula,  is  carried  back,  both  by 
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Christians,    to   a  period  of  great 

lity.     Without  enlarging  on  the  hypo- 

ttiat   King    Solomon    possessed    both 

3  nod  jurisdiction  in  Spain  (supposed  to 

Tarshish  of  Scripture),    tradition  on 

ie  agrees  in  fixing  the  establishment 

in  this  country  at  a  date  soon  after 

traction  of  the  first  temple.     This  tra- 

,  detailed  and  adorned  by  Spanish  his- 

id  Jeivish  Rabbius,  informs  us,  that 

e  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  consequence 

maginary  expedition  made  by  this  prince 

ain,  many  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

he  house  of  David,  established  them- 

n  the   country,    and   built  cities,   the 

f  which  still  recal  localities  and  remj- 

!es  of  Palestine.* 

L  legends  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 

t  and  Portugal  declare,  that  the  Apostle 

nes  (St.  Jago  di  ComposteUa,  according 

■  tradition)  preached  the  Gospel  with 


I  may  odd  to  those  named  in  Book  I.,  p.  40, 
pring  manes  of  persons  and  places,  in  wliich  tbe 
kbetween  the  Hebrew  and  the  Spanish  is  most 
■  : — Tepes,  (Joppa).  Tavora,  (Tabor).  Avila, 
Gnona,  (Gaon).  Correa,  (Core).  Zacuio, 
Also  Meneses,  Calataj-ud,  Geremias,  Saleroa, 
I,  and  many  others. 


body  of  the  fira 
in  the  Feninsulal 
Braga  was  Prim  a 

The  same  tral 
Jews  themselves  ] 
VI.,  of  Leon  (and! 
qnered  Toledo  in  tl 
letter*  written  by  f 
to  the  Uigh  Priests' 
dissuading  them  t 
Prophet  of  Nazareth 
the  language  and  ■ 
the  want  of  authei 
posited  in  the  arch 
it  have  often  been 
and  Spanish.  Som 
Epistle  to  the  Hebi 
to  the  Jews  of  Zami 
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(ndary  lore  of  nations,  though  clothed 

le  and  exaggeration,  are  not,  on  that 

alone,  to  be  rejected  as  imaginaiy  or 

'We   may  prove    that   the    form  in 

they  appear  is  that  of  fiction  and  ro- 

n-ithont  asserting  as   a    consequence, 

facts  themselves  are  equally  unworthy 

t.       The  gionndwork  in  the  present 

i  is,  the  simple  fact  that  the  Jews  were 

in  Spain  long  before  the  destruction  of 

nd   temple ;     and  this  many  circum- 

prove.      We    may    mention,    among 

the  coincidence  in   name   of  several 

in   Spain  with  those    of  Palestine,    a 

idence  which  no  hypothesis  of  a  Pha;- 

or  Arabic  derivation  could  account  for. 

lotber  circumstance  which  helps  to  fix  the 

te  of  their  settlement  at  a  period  previous  to 

;  Christian  era  is,  that  the  names  of  Philip, 

exander,  Mark,  &c.,  though  in  general  use 

iHg  the  Jews  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  were 

borne  as  their  Jewish  appellations  by 

of  Spain  and  Portugal.      These  names 

are  first  introduced  into  Palestine  when  that 

iiatry  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks 

d  Romans.     If,  then,  they  are  not  to  be  met 

among  the  Scphardira,  may  we  not  na- 

conclude  that  their  ancestors  were  at 
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that  time  already  established  in  Spain !  ^\ 
may  consider  the  existence  of  synagogues  : 
Spain  more  than  probable,  when  calling  tu 
mind  the  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, in  which  St.  Paul  announces  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  Spain  also  (Rom.  xv.  21 — 28.1 
We  know  it  w^^s  generally  the  practice  of  Ihi? 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  to  make  use  of  the 
synagogue  as  his  means  of  communication, 
and  thus  to  act  upon  the  principle  he  so  often 
inculcates,  of  preacliing  the  Gospel  to  the  Jew 
Jirst,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.  We  may  ntliS 
another  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Josf- 
phus,*  as  bearing  upon  this  point  He  sa;. 
that  Herod  Antipas  was  banished,  by  order  f 
the  Emperor,  to  Spain.  The  Emperor  Adri;:i 
also,  after  quelling  the  revolt  of  BarCocha!' 
permitted  the  Jews  who  had  escaped,  or  nin 
made  prisoners,  to  establish  themselves  iii 
Spain. 

The  result  of  these  various  traditions  seems 
to  prove,  that  the  Jews  were  already  estai>- 
Ushed  in  tlie  Peninsula  before  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Emperors ;  whether  they  arrived  tliere 
by  way  of  ..\lexandria  and  C^ene,  or  at  once 
from  Palestine,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of 
Asia.      It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  claiin 

•  Joseph,  de  BclL  Jud.,  ii.  9,  sec.  6. 
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made  by  this  portion  of  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
to  belong  to  the  house  of  David.  It  is 
etident  that  this  claim  cannot  be  supported  by 
any  historical  document;  for  the  Israelites, 
foroacrly  the  people  of  genealogies  par  excel- 
lence, have  not,  since  their  dispersion,  con- 
tinued their  genealogical  tables.  The  pre- 
tensions, therefore,  of  these  different  families, 
whetlier  in  Babylon  or  in  Spain,  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  traditionary.  But  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  such  a  pretension  incom- 
patible with  the  Gospel, — as  if  the  accom- 
plishment of  prophecy  concerning  the  Son  of 
David  necessarily  involved  an  extinction  of  all 
other  members  of  that  ancient  and  regal 
feraily.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  Jewish  nation 
has  not  ceased  to  exist,  since  from  them  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  came  forth  in  the  flesh, 
so  is  it  more  than  probable  that  since  the 
birth  of  the  blessed  '■  Root  of  Jesse,"  this 
house,  like  the  whole  nation,  has  been  fer 
rather  preserved  for  a  future  period  of  con- 
version and  glory  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  mani- 
festly allude  to  this.  In  the  great  day  of 
Israel's  humiliation,  before  their  King  crucified 
and  glorified,  the  house  of  David  is  mentioned 
among   the  famihes  that  will   on   that  day 
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repent ;  for  on  them  especially  will  be  poun 
out  the  Bpirit  of  grace  and  supplicatioi 
(Zech.  xii.  10— U  ;  xiii.  1.)  There  is,  tlten 
no  occasion  for  Christians  to  contradict  t 
Jews  in  their  assertion,  that  the  house  c 
David  is  continued  to  this  day ;  though  t 
conviction  is,  in  their  case,  founded  upon  I 
reason  entirely  at  variance  with  our  belief. 

That  no  direct  liistorical  evidence  of  t 
early  existence  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  remai 
is  not  surprising,  to  those  who  know  howUtdfl^ 
Homan  authors  and  Gentile  historians  cared 
to  mention  the  despised  Jews,  even  in  Palea* 
tine.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
gives  U8  the  earliest  notice  of  them  when 
settled  in  the  Peninsula.  In  the  Council  of 
Elvira,  assembled  in  the  year  305,  abv 
twenty  years  before  the  conversion  of  1 1. 
Emperor  and  Empire  of  Rome,  we  find  decrees 
made  concerning  the  relations  between  Jews 
and  Christians,  which  throw  considerable  light 
upon  their  position  in  the  country,  and  their 
customs  at  that  period.  The  faithful  were 
forbidden  to  tolerate  the  Jewish  blessing  on 
the  produce  of  their  land ;  which  seems  to 
refer  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  solemnly  bless- 
ing each  year  the  first-fruits  of  the  ground  and 
of  the  trees.      This  benediction,  pronounced 
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I  festivals  or  over  the  ground  itself  by 
"Bwish  Rabbins,  appears  to  Iiave  been 
Iflered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in- 
Unpatible  with  Christian  prayers  for  the 
irvest.  The  same  Council  forbade  Christians 
eat  with  Jews,  either  for  the  same  reason, 
z,,  their  dislike  to  a  Jewish  blessing  on  the 
'I-!,  or  by  way  of  retaliation,  because  the 
■:  themselves  abstained  from  eating  with 
jitiles  and  Christians.  In  other  respects,  the 
)uncil  of  Elvira  pronounces  nothing  very 
i&TOUrable  to  the  Jews.  No  mention  is 
Ue  of  their  usury,  though  the  Council 
Hffat  it  needful  to  condemn  such  practices 
H^  the  clergy ;  nor  is  there  any  prohibi- 
ni  of  marriage  between  Jews  and  Christians. 
The  Christian  Church  was  but  in  its  infancy 
_the  time  of  the  Council  of  Elvira.  The 
I  on  the  other  hand,  were  numerous  and 
iiil.  Soon  the  decrees  of  Councils  be- 
f'tax  more  imperative,  especially  of  tliose 
ked  at  Toledo  in  the  course  of  the 
Rh  century.  But  the  laws  of  both 
lurch  and  State  concuiTcd  in  the  attempt  to 
nihilate,  if  possible,  the  Jewish  faith,  after 
mred,  by  abjuring  Arianisra,  had  brought 
s  of  Spain  under  the  domimon  of  the 
L  of  Rome  and  its  bishop,  (a.d.  (jOl.) 
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severity  of  the  laws  against  Jews  who 
eitlier  unbaptized  or  baptized  by  force 
I  great  as  entirely  to  prevent  their  being 
force.  Hence  the  continual  repetition 
t  and  enactments,  the  total  inefficacy  of 

soon  became  apparent.  Those  of  the 
il  century  offer  au  unparalleled  specimen 
elty  and  instability.  In  the  reign  of 
rt  (G12 — 617)  the  Jews  are  commanded, 
1  of  banishment,  to  embrace  Christianity. 

Sisenard,  tlie  fourth  Council  of  Toledo 

year  631  mitigated  these  measures  of 
llsion,  without  rescinding  any  of  the 
ies  which  had  been  previously  enacted, 
ilia,  in  636,  exiled  the  Jews,  as  Sisebert 
ane;  but  they  still  remained  in  great 
Ta  under  Wamba  (672).  In  680, 
persecuted  them  ;  Egiza  banished  them 
itiie  accusation  of  having  entered  into 

with  the  Saracens  of  Africa.  "Witiza 
P)  recalled  them,  and  loaded  them  with 
A  violent  civil  war,  in  which  Witiza 

•jU  noticetl,  in  the  jcor  1404,  b;  the  siune  histo- 
,  jdx.  12).  Compare  with  Fro.  .Juan  Senile 
I,  in  his  "  Tratado  de  la  Nol>leza  de  Espana ;" — 
nivertidos  a  nuestra  santa  (^  Catolica,  que  eran 
iblei  segun  au  ley  o  sttta,  ritienen  la  nolileza  de 
^  7  no  solo  la  nticnen  maa  nua  la  acreuii^tan. 
L   2 
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pecially  in  the  reign  of  Abderahnian  IIF. 
12—961.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uadalquiver  alone,  no  less  than  twelve  thou- 
nd  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  castles 
ight,  it  is  said,  be  counted.  Cordova,  the 
rabian  metropolis,  is  reported  to  have  con- 
ined  two  hundred  thousand  houses,  six  hun- 
ed  mosques,  fifty  hospitals,  eighty  public 
ademies,  and  nine  hundred  baths.  Manu- 
ctures  and  every  kind  of  industrial  trade 
mrished ;  while  art  and  science  were  culti- 
,ted  and  protected  by  its  liberal  and  noble- 
inded  princes.  The  Jews  shared  largely  in 
e  splendour  and  prosperity  of  the  Arabs. 
Iiey  soon  wrote  and  spoke  in  Arabic  as  well 
Hebrew,  and  are  to  this  day  looked  upon 
r  the  Christians  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
eir  first  masters  in  every  department  of 
ienoe.  To  them  in  particular  may  be  ap- 
ied  the  saj-ing,  "  That  there  were  no  dark 
;es  for  Israel." 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  dominion  of 
e  Arabs  in  Spain  was  neither  oppressive  nor 
jurious.  The  disciples  of  the  Koran  looked 
ith  equal  contempt  upon  the  religion  of  the 
iristian  and  the  Jew;  but  to  persecute  for 
ligion's  sake  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
inciples  of  Islamism  when  its  dominion  was 
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of  it)  translated  into  Arabic.  The 
»our  towards  science  and  literature  in 
was  displayed  by  the  renowTied  warrior 
itestnan,  Al  Manzor  Mohammed  Ben 
aer,  at  Cordova,  about  the  end  of  the 
od  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centm 
B8  in  the  Arabic  provinces  were  rai 
I,  but  merchants,  trading  on  a  la: 
I  different  parts  of  the  East.  They 
s  treasurers  to  the  Califs,  but  more 
tly  as  physicians,  philosophers,  jwets, 
ians;  in  a  word,  as  savans  and  men  of 


Den 


history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Christian 
sf  the  Peninsula  presents  us  ivith  a 
tless  peaceful  times,  bat  with  details  of 
later  interest.  The  Jewish  inhabitants 
iBouthern  part  of  Spain  emigrated  in 
pmbers  to  Castile  in  the  eleventh  and 
[centuries.  They  must,  therefore,  have 
H  to  meet  with  a  favourable  reception 
1  province.  Henceforward  their  syna- 
i«nd  schools  increased  in  number  and 
mcc,  and  their  services  became  indis- 
te  to  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
p-ce  was  80  entirely  in  their  liands,  that 
ider  Charles  V.,  their  descendants,  well 
LtluMlgh  concealed  under  the  appella- 
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[Oder  him  in  the  towns  and  districts  of  the 

;dom.      This    order    held    good    also 
■brtugal,  which,  as  well  as  Castile,  had 

prince  of  the  captivity.  The  title  of 
ton,  confined  during  the  middle  ages  to  the 
tobility  of  rank  in  Spain,  was  also  applied  to 
tinguished  Jews,  not  only  by  their  own 
Ultion,  but  in  public  acts  and  Government 
uments,  as  we  find  by  the  ancient  chro- 
[cles.  Every  kind  of  office  was  open  to 
jhem,  and  they  often  served  in  the  army.  Of 
,  a  memorable  instance  is  preserved  in  the 
■abic  documents  from  which  Don  Jose  An- 
Conde  composed  his  "  History  of  the 
«n  dominion  in  Spain."*  King  Alphonso 
I  •Vl.  (a.d.  1086)  is  said  to  have  written  a 
letter  to  King  Yuzef,  chief  of  the  Almora- 
rides,  in  which  he  fixed  on  the  following 
Slonday  as  the  day  for  the  battle  of  Talaca, 
because  Friday  would  not  suit  the  Maho- 
metans, Sunday  the  Christians,  or  Saturday 
the  Jews,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  hia 
army.  Jewish  records  mention,  besides,  a 
member  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Ya- 
chias,  in  command  of  the  Portuguese  army  in 
the  twelfth  century.    It  is  more  than  probable 

*  See  "  Hiiitoria  de  la  Domioauion  de  Ids  Arabes  en 
^^P^oa."    Madrid,  1820.    Lib.  ii.  pp-  136,  137. 
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'  iriats    of  their   skill    and   experience  in 

^tt^ra  of  state  and  finance,  excited  the  envy 

f  the  populace.     This  feeling  of  envy  mani- 

itself  first  by  the  usual  accusations  of 

lifccrilege   and   the  murder  of  Christian  chil- 

I  but  soon  broke  out  into  open  rage  and 

B  of  violence.     Amid  the  general  prosperity 

f  the  Jewish  nation  during  these  centuries, 

!  annals  of  different  Christian  kingdoms  in 

i  Peninsula  are,  nevertheless,  stained  by  the 

l&tion  of  horrible  cruelties  practised  at  first 

II  the  unbaptized  Jews,  and  after^vards  on  the 

r  Christians.     In  1212,  a  general  massacre 

tthe  Jews  took  place  at  Toledo,  while  a  mul- 

hde  of  foreign  knights  and  soldiers  were 

nbled  in  that  town  preparatory  to  a  cam- 

against   the   Moors,    which   they    thus 

Tided  to  enter  on,  as  they  bad  previously 

in  Germany,  before  commencing  their 

ides  in  the  East.     Twelve  thousand  Jews 

■■  threatened  mth  murder  and  pillage  by 

Sese  foreign  legions,  as  the  secret  allies  of 

the   Saracens,  or,    at   all  events,    enemies  to 

Christianity.      Through    the   intervention    of 

Alphonso  IX.,  sumamed  the  Good  and  the 

Noble.*  the  design  fell  to  the  ground,  after 

•  Tliere  is  sometimes  a  little  variation  between  dif- 
fcKut  authors  in  the  numbers  of  tlie  kings  of  this  name. 
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imposed  on  their  landed  property  ;  their  mag- 
nificent synagogues  stripped  of  their  pomp  and 
adoniments ;  and  they  were  also  prohibited 
from  taking  interest.  All  these  decrees,  how- 
ever,  proved  fruitless.  They  only  served  to 
show,  even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
small  degree  of  power  possessed  by  the  clergy, 
and  the  great  influence  exercised  by  the  Jews. 
A  remonstrance,  urged  by  the  Cortes  (in  1313), 
;^'ainst  the  election  of  Jews  to  public  offices 
was  attended  with  rather  more  success,  but 
for  a  very  brief  period.  A  similar  attempt 
made  by  the  Cortes  of  Madrid,  in  1309, 
fell  entirely  to  the  ground.  Those  of  Burgos 
decreed  (probably  with  no  better  success),  that 
neither  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  nor  the  Jews, 
should  henceforth  be  employed  as  receivers  of 
the  taxes. 

The  kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  eminently  befriended  the 
Jews  during  the  four  centuries  which  elapsed 
[  between  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  the 
'  Catholic  Sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Ferdinand  I,,  the  first  of  the  race,  was  almost 
the  only  one  who  showed  enmity  to  the  Jewish 
people.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  an  expe- 
dition set  on  foot  by  the  Saracen  king  of 
Seville,  Abul  Cassem  Ebn  Abud,  surnamed 
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pbonso  IX.,  of  Castile  (a.d.  1158—1214), 
named,  on  account  of  his  valour  and  other 
ellences,  the  Good  and  the  Noble,  showed 
m  still  greater  favour,  because  of  his  love 
tlie  fair  Rachael,  a  damsel  of  that  nation, 
>waa  at  last  slain  by  several  knights,  who 
ipired  together  to  put  her  to  deatli 
).  1196).  Ferdinand  II.  (of  Castile,  and 
of  Leon  after  1250)  sumamed,  like  his 
iiew,  Louis  of  France,  the  "  Saint,"  is  cele- 
ed  in  the  history  both  of  the  Christian 
rch  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  for  the 
(Very  of  Cordova  and  Seville  from  the 
lomedans,  in  the  years  1236  and  1248. 
'ery  different,  however,  %vas  his  treatment 
he  Jews  from  that  of  the  Frencli  King 
'  bore  the  sarae  epithet.  After  the  con- 
rt  of  Seville,  the  Castilian  prince  granted 
tt  many  favours,  and  large  possessions  in 
,.•     No  king  had  ever  before  bestowed  on 

Id  1797,  a  member  of  the  Royal  AcaJemy  of  Hie- 

at  Madrid,   pre!!C'nted   to   tbat  learned  boily  eome 

rlca   on    the   ancient    synagogues    of    Seville,    and 

rially  two  waxen  impressionfl  from  seats — one  round, 

the  other  sqiiarci  bearing  the  arms  of  Castile.     One  bore 

roand  the  edge  this  inscription  :    "  The  holy  asserably  of 

fc  ajnagi^ue  of  Seville,  which  may  God  preserve,  ils 

Ighold  and  Redeemer."     The  other  bore  simply  tlie 
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a  plan  for  translating  the  Bible  into 
language  of  Castile,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ent  Learned  Jews,  selected  by  the  King, 
ere  appointed  to  perform  the  task.  His 
irsion,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  corrections 
id  changes,  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
at  printed  in  1533  by  the  Jews  in  Italy, 
liich  has  since  been  known  and  celebrated  as 
e  Bible  of  Ferrara.  At  all  events,  it  is 
lite  certain  that  the  old  version  was  closely 
llowed  by  later  translators. 
The  services  of  learned  Jews  were  equally 

request  to  assist  the  scientific  labours  of 
B  King  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
ibbi  Isaac  Ben  Lid,  Precentor  of  the  syna- 
gue.  Rabbi  Samuel,  and  his  brother  Rabbi 
huda  Bar  Moses  Haccohen,  with  Rabbi 
g,  all  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Toledo, 
ote  several  interesting  works,  giving  a  view 

the  progress  then  made  in  astrology,  the 
3  of  the  astrolabe,  and  mineralogy.     Some 

these  were  translations  from  the  Arabic  of 
i  Aben  Ragel,  Ancenna,  Averroos,  and 
lers,  and  written  either  in  Spanish  or  Latin. 
LCse  learned  men,  with  several  other  Jews, 
■abs,  and  even  Christians,  to  the  number  of 
y,  were  chosen  by  the  King  as  his  assistants 

the  composition  of  an  astronomical  work. 
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known  by  the  name  of  "  Tahtltr  Al/oiisin<e' 
which  he  achieved  at  a  great  expense,  by  hi? 
own  personal  co-operation,  as  n  monument  <ii 
the  very  peculiar  interest  he  felt  in  Uiis 
science. 

Under  Sancho  IV.,  sumamed  "  the  Brave" 
(1281—1291),  and  Ferdinand  IV.  (1291- 
1312),  the  successors  of  Alphonso  IV'.,  tb= 
position  of  the  Jews  in  their  dominions  re- 
mained unchanged. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Cathedral  at  Toledo, 
a  document  has  been  found  containing  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  paid  by  the  Jewisli 
synagogues  to  the  Treasury,  as  they  were  ar- 
ranged and  portioned  out  in  the  reign  of  the 
former  of  these  princes. 

The  whole  amounted  to  2,100,000  ancin  * 
maravedis,*  a  sum  equal  to  about  lOjn" 
marks  of  gold.  This  was  contributed  l>> 
about  80,000  Israelitish  inhabitants,  dispersed 
in  the  seventy  towns  and  other  localities  of 
Castile. 

It  is  calculated  that  an  equal  number  of 
Israelites  inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Arragon : 
and  consequently,  the  whole  Jewish  popula- 
tion   of  the    Peninsula   may  be  reckoned  nt 

•  Tlie  ancient  Spanisli  maraveUi  was  eqaal  lo  s^v-ii 
teen  modem  maravedie. 
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more  than  lialf  a  million  of  souls.  The  cities 
in  which  they  were  most  numerous  and 
flourisliing  were  in  tlie  south,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  and  both  before  and 
after  their  time,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Gre- 
nada. In  old  and  new  Castile ;  Toledo, 
Biirgos,  Guadalaxam,  Segovia,  Avila,  Leon, 
Paloncia,  Zamora,  Valladolid,  Calatrava,  Jaen. 
hi  Arragon  and  Catalonia ;  Saragossa,  Cala- 
fnyud,  Huesca,  Tarragona,  Barbastro,  Barce- 
lona, Girona,  Lerida,  Tortosa.  In  Portugal; 
Lisbon,  Santarem,  Viseu,  Covilhao,  Porto, 
Evora,  Faro.  In  all  those  different  parts  of 
he  country,  marked  as  the  special  residences 
"f  the  Israelites,  the  Jews  were  to  be  found 
laring  the  middle  ages,  occupying  the  position 
f  the  highest  rank  in  society.  Ijong  after 
ieir  exile  from  this  their  adopted  country, 
leir  customs,  ceremonies,  and  manner  of  life 
ore  the  same  stamp,  and  thereby  excited  the 
n*"y  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  astonish- 
lent  of  historians. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Jews  in  Castile  and 
[le  influence  of  their  nobles  reached  its 
rcatest  height  in  the  reigns  of  Alphonso  XI. 
1312—1350),  and  his  son,  Peter  the  Cruel 
1350—1369). 
I  In  the  counsels  and  friendship  of  Alphonso, 
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his  physicians,  Don  Samuel  Abenhacar,  Dnn 
Samuel  Benjaea,  and  Rabbi  Moses  Abudiel. 
held  a  permanent  and  distinguished  pi 
The  historians  and  chroniclers  of  the  S] 
kings,  as  well  as  Jewish  autliors,  mentii 
certain  Don  Joseph,  called  Almoxarife, 
"  the  Treasurer,"  who,  with  Osorio,  the 
de  Tranetamare,  long  possessed  the  Kii 
unlimited  favour  ;  he  subsequently  pai 
pated  in  the  fall  of  this  favourite,  being 
missed  from  office  in  1329,  at  the  request  (H 
the  Cortes.  The  King  was  at  the  same  time 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  no  longei 
employ  any  Jew  as  a  Minister  of  the  State. 
It  appears,  he  either  found  some  difficulty  in 
supplying  their  place,  or  met  with  none  who 
could  serve  him  better,  as  Don  Joseph,  some 
years  after,  was  reinstated  in  the  ministry. 

Don  Pedro,  the  successor  of  Alphonso,  sur- 
passed his  father  in  the  characteristic  cruelty 
for  which  they  are  both  noted  in  history,  Kni 
which  gave  to  the  former  his  surname  among 
the  Kings  of  Leon  and  Castile.  This  King 
also  showed  the  Jews  much  favour,  though  he 
ill  requited  Don  Samuel  el  Levi  for  the  faith- 
ful services  he  had  rendered  as  a  statesman. 
The  ancient  Spanish  chronicle  of  King  Pedro's 
reign  gives  an  account  of  his  services  that 
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1  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Israelitish 
lister  of  Fioance ;  relating  in  a  simple 
^le  how  he  eDriched  the  Royal  treasury  at 
1  expense  of  the  avaricious  and  dishonest 
K-gatherers,  compelling  them  by  severe 
asures  to  give  in  their  accounts  and  make 
I  their  receipts.  Without  proof  given  of 
lay  mal-administration  or  crime  whatever,  the 
raelitish  minister  of  Don  Pedro  shared  the 
;  of  many  other  favourites,  and  even  near 
klations  to  the  King,  He  was  condemned 
the  torture,  under  which  he  expired  in 
[860.  It  appears  that  his  disgrace  did  not 
jstend  further  than  to  his  numerous  family, 
istingnished  also  for  their  immense  wealth, 
find,  too,  other  Israelites  mentioned  at 
lie  same  time  as  in  high  esteem  at  Court 
ing  this  reign, — Don  Samuel  Aben  Alha- 
tdoc,  and  Don  Samuel,  son  of  Don  Meir  Aben 
Maza,  the  head  of  the  synagogue. 

A  Hebrew  inscription  of  the  year  1366^ 
when  the  edifice  was  built  and  consecrated  as 
a  synagogue,  is  even  now  in  great  part  legible 
in  the  Church  of  Nuestro  Senore  del  Tansito, 
at  Toledo.  It  celebrates  one  of  these  thri 
Samuels,  praising  him  as  a  man  fitted  "  for 
war  or  for  peace,"  and  mentioning  his  services 
f  of  the  Jewish  nation.     This  Samuel 
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could  not  be  the  famou8  Treasurer  of  Don  . 
Pedro  ;  for  he  Mas  put  to  death  by  ihat  j 
prince  about  seven  years  before  the  date  of 
the  inscription  in  the  sj'nagogue.  It  is  tberr 
fore  conjectured,  that  this  memorial  is  ral'L.. 
to  Don  Samuel,  the  son  of  Don  Meir.  ITip 
date  of  the  inscription,  expressed  in  the  He- 
brew manner  by  letters,  marks  the  sevcDtli 
year  of  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro,  to  w!ii->i:i 
perhaps  at  that  very  period,  the  Jews  Ii.: 
given  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  fidehty,  [ 
as  many  think,  Prince  Henry  de  Transtamai' 
who  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  agaiu>: 
the  King,  was  then  endeavouring  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Toledo.  The  fidelity  of  the  Jewish 
population  was  eminently  displayed  towards 
the  cruel  but  legitimate  King  of  Castile,  by 
the  bravery  with  which  the  Jews  of  Burgos 
defended  both  the  town  and  their  own  quarter 
against  the  rebels.  Very  soon  after,  the  King 
died,  and  in  him  the  direct  line  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  dynasty  of  Leon  and  Castile  came  to 
an  end.  With  his  brother,  Prince  Henry, 
began  an  illegitimate  dynasty  from  the  same 
house,  of  which  Queen  Isabella  was  the  last 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

From  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  Church  and  of  their  own  writers, 
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■we  learn  how  large  a  share  of  influence, 
wealth,  and  consideration  was  at  that  time 
possessed  by  the  Jews  in  Spain.  Jewish, 
liistorians  attached  such  high  importance  to 
these  privileges,  that  they  applied  to  this  age 
the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  JudaU  until  ShUoh  come."  By 
Christians  great  complaint  was  made,  that  the 
rcry  prosperous,  and,  in  a  worldly  sense, 
glorious  position  of  the  Jews,  was  (I  quote  the 
words  of  the  venerable  Paul,  Bishop  of  Burgos, 
himself  an  Israelite  by  birth)  "  not  only  an 
offence,  but  a  great  peril  for  simple  believers, 
CTcr  ready  to  Imitate  the  errors  of  their 
superiors."  • 

All  this  grandeur  and  these  privileges  were, 
nevertheless,  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by 
riolent  acts  on  the  part  of  the  populace,  and 
complaints  and  protestations  from  the  Councils 
and  the  Cortes.  To  satisfy  their  clamours,  it 
was  sometimes  needful  to  promulgate  afresh 
ancient  decrees  ivhich  had  almost  fallen  into 
obliTion, — such  as  the  limitation  of  Jewish 
places  of  abode  to  a  peculiar  quarter,  the  obli- 
gation to  wear  a  distinctive  mark,  and  ex- 
clusion from  posts  of  dignity  and  public  offices. 
*  Pauli  Burgcnsia  ScrutiDium  Scripturarum. 
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The  more  unlimiteil  and  severe  the  enaci 
however,  the  less  chance  there  was  of  ils 
actually  put  in  force.  Sometimes,  at  the  ii 
gation  of  the  political  or  ecclesiastical  body,  a 
reprimand  was  issued  to  the  Jews  by  those 
kings  who  themselves  regarded  them  with  the 
greatest  favour.  Thus  King  Alphonso  X.  re- 
proved thera  for  the  exorbitant  luxury  of  their 
habits,  and  Alphonso  XI.  forbade  Christiaiis 
attending  their  festivals. 

The  opposition  and  remonstrances  of  llit 
Cortes  and  Councils  against  the  influence  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  abuses  which  it  occasioned, 
made  more  imprpssion  on  the  kings  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  Transtamare.  Ilenry  de  Transtamare, 
however,  (the  second  of  that  name,)  althoti::!; 
the  Jews  opposed  the  revolt  made  in  his  favm 
in  the  reign  of  his  brother,  Pedro,  seems  '. 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  complain' 
made  against  them  by  the  Cortes  of  Burt:o 
When  this  assembly,  one  day,  enjoined  him  u. 
dismiss  all  Jews  from  office  about  his  person, 
either  as  physicians  or  ministers,  asserting  that 
their  presence  at  Court  caused  trouble  and  en  '.'■ 
dissensions,  the  new  King  answered,  that  "  ! 
himself  knew  what  was  the  wisest  course  i 
take  in  that  matter."     Whereupon    he  con* 
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of  the  King,  his  father.  The  sentence  of' 
Jewish  magistrates  was  effectually  executed 
the  alguazil  of  the  King  at  Seville.  Wlien 
King  heard  what  had  taken  place,  he  instJtt 
an  inquiry, — put  to  death  all  who  had  fa 
either  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  ui| 
matter, — and  deprived  the  Jews  of  the  jo 
diction  they  liad  hitherto  possessed. 

Under  Henry  III.  the  Jews,  as  before,  1; 
offices  of  State ;  and  one  in  particular,  ] 
Meir,  physician  to  the  King,  was  high 
honour  and  trust;  yet,  in  the  same  re 
especially  during  the  minority  of  the  Ki 
several  violent  outbreaks  and  bloody  pe 
cutions  were  raised  against  the  Jewish  it 
bitants  of  different  cities.  At  Seville  the  ai 
bishop  in  person  stiiTed  up  the  populace  I: 
sermon  to  fall  upon  the  Jews,  and  the  tun 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  sei 
measures  of  the  civil  and  miUtary  authoril 
In  the  year  following,  1391,  these dlsturbai 
were  repeated,  and  the  Jewish  quarter  attac 
and  burnt  to  ashes.  This  fearful  exan 
spread,  as  by  contagion,  to  the  towns 
Cordova,  Madrid,  Toledo,  over  the  wholi 
Catalonia,  and  even  to  the  Isle  of  Majo 
where  John  I.  of  Arragon  caused  its  leodra 
be  severely  punished.     The  number  of  J 
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to  have    lost  their  life  is  estimated  at 

\  thousand,    and  the  places  Iq  which  the 

«ak  occurred  are  numbered  at  seventy. 

fled  to  Africa  to    escape    persecution, 

;  whom  was  the  Rabbi  Bar  Zemach,  of 

,  celebrated  for  his  learned  writings,  and 

flegies  on  the  events  of  that  period.  Others 

;  terror  of  the  moment  went  over  to  the 

lish  Church. 

he  first  years  of  the  reign  of  John  II.,  who 
«ded  his  father  while  yet  a  child  (1406), 
nfavourable  to  the  Jews.    A  royal  man- 
dated V'alladolid,   1412,  in  a  series  of 
jftty-four  articles,  contained  the  most  oppres- 
f  enactments  which  had  ever  been  promul- 
i  against  them  since  the  time  of  the  later 
gothic  kings.  The  Jews,  and  also  the  Moors, 
I  thenceforth  to    confine   themselves  to  a 
•ate  quarter  on  pain  of  death, — not  to  con- 
!  with  Christians,  or  to  have  Christians 
r  service, — not  to  practise  as  physicians 
lothecaries, — not  to  be  high  treasurer  to 
,  or  steward  to  any  of  the  nobility, — 
leven  to  work  at  trades  for  the  Christians. 
'  were  no  longer  to  have  judges  of  their 
■  nation,  nor  to  observe  their  peculiar  laws 
customs;  they  might  not  even  tax  them- 
i  for  the  maintenance  of  the  synagogue, 
H  2 


bidden,  and  the  power  J 
at  will  taken  from  tlieml 
absurd  to  be  put  in  forJ 
that  they  possessed  too  ^ 
ence  to  be  compelled  to  I 
though  under  a  different  I 
during  the  reign  of  Johl 
years),  and  that  of  his  a 
145-i  to  1474),  to  retain  t^ 
with  the  State.  They  wei 
in  different  parts  of  Spi 
quence  of  intolerable  per 
cases,  of  real  conviction, 
soon  mention  some  brigl 
families  formed  an  entii 
were  long  distinguished  fi 
population  by  the  designs 
or  New  Christians.  Th 
converts  becaj 
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lister  of  John  II.  The  preference  shown 
)  to  the  Converses  and  to  the  Jews  in  the 
l^%n  of  Henry  IV.  was  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint against  that  monarch,  who  naturally 
looked  upon  tJiem  as  his  most  faithful  parti- 
rans,  and  sanguinary  contests  were  often  the 
consequence.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  popn- 
hce  made  an  attack  upon  the  Jews  and  Con- 
rcrsos  at  Jaen,  the  high  constable,  Don  Miguel 
Lucas  Iranza,  who  had  taken  their  part,  was 
jot  to  death  while  attending  mass.  The  town 
rf  Cordova  and  many  others  witnessed  similar 
icenes  of  ciril  war,  arising  fi-om  religious  or 
Mlitical  jealousies.  The  Jews  and  Conversos 
n  this  time  of  anarchy  took  up  arms  in  all 
larts  of  Castile,  hired  troops  to  defend  them- 
«'h'e3,  or  removed  to  Palma  and  Seville. 
From  thence  a  considerable  party,  with  Pedro 
Ic  Herrera  at  its  head,  went  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia,  and  opened  a  negotiation 
Tith  him,  requesting  that  the  town  and 
brtress  of  Gibraltar  might,  on  the  payment  of 
I  considerable  sum,  he  made  over  to  the  Con- 
rersos  as  their  own  possession.  This  scheme 
^cd,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  people 
>f  Seville,  from  whom,  on  this  account,  the 
rew'ish  quarter  had  again  much  to  endure. 
rhe  glorious   period  dui-iug  which  Isabella, 
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the  sister  of  Henry  IV.,  with  her  hnshUi' 
Don  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  governed  CaBt3 
brought  a  complete  change  over  the  who 
face  of  the  country,  and  became  to  the  Jew 
and  also  to  the  New  Christians,  the  time  of 
most  striking  crisis,  the  relation  of  which  b 
longs  to  a  later  part  of  this  book. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  during  tl 
period  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the  genei 
fate  of  the  Jews  and  its  vicissitudes  were  m 
as  in  Castile,  minutely  noted  in  the  annals 
the  State.  In  the  history  of  Arragon,  also,  i 
decrees  of  Councils,  the  remonstrances  of  t 
Cortes,  the  outbreaks  of  the  populace,  and  t 
measures  taken  by  the  king,  show  clearly  tt 
the  position  of  the  Jews  with  respect  to 
these  parties  in  the  State  was  not  very  diflew 
fi-om  what  we  have  observed  in  Castile.  \ 
may  notice  especially  the  influence  and  pr 
perity  enjoyed  by  the  Conversos,  or  baptii 
Jews,  and  their  descendants,  which  was 
great  in  Arragon  as  in  any  other  part  of  Spi 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  turn  our  attenti< 
which  has  been  hitherto  directed  towards  1 
political  relation  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  to  i 
far  more  interesting  memorials  which  hi 
come  down  to  us  of  their  literary  institutio 
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their  progress  in  science,  during  their 

snce  in  that  country,  before  the  close  of 

liddle  ages. 

te  first  thing  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
logy  of  the  Jews,  their  schools,  and  the 

gs  of  their  Rabbins  and  coramcntators. 

m  during  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  in 

,  Hebrew  literature  was  cultivated,  and 

,ndy  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  doc- 
of  the  Talmud  preserved  in  the  syna- 

8.  In  those  early  days,  and  in  later 
under  the   rule   of  the   Saracens,    the 

■8  from  which  the  Jews  of  the  Peninsula 
red  their  learning  were  the  famous  schools 
abylon  and  Persia,  with  which  they  main- 
kt  an  uninterrupted  correspondence.  The 
Uittsh  parents  of  those  ages  sent  their  sons 
the  East  to  be  instructed  in  theology ;  and 
^nagogues  sent  deputations  to  ask  advice 
i  questions  of  law  and  tradition,  and  to 
nit  about  customs,  ceremonies,  and  insti- 
ms.  The  most  ancient  liturgies  of  these 
gogues,  especially  those  for  the  fasts  and 
^eat  day  of  atonement,  were  taken  from 
lers  and  formularies  composed  by  Ttabbi 
lim,  head  of  a  Jewish  academy  at  Babylon, 
jng  the  learned  men  of  the  period  which 
leded  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
em    of  rabbinical  theology  in  Spain,  we 
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^■Knd  much  praise  awarded  to  Kabbi-| 
^Bibr  translating    several  Arabic  writi 
^ffiebrew,  and  composing  a  treatise  up< 

ral  Phenomena,  as  well  as  to  Kabbi  Mena&eA^ 
Ben    Saruk,*  a   learned  Talmudist,  and  th«  I 

»  author    of    a    Hebrew    lexicon,    entitled  the  | 
**  Book  of  the  Boot."    The  manuscript  of  thii  I 
work,  together  with  the  criticisms  of  a  cotem* 
porary  named  Kabbi  Donasc,  is  preserved  in  I 
the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

"We  have  mentioned  that  an  entirely  t 
and  independent  school  of  Hebrew  theologji 
was  subsequently  established  in  the  Peninsulful 
This  new  foundation,  which  soon  filled  tlisl 
place  of  the  schools  in  the  East,  and  outshone! 
the  brightness  of  their  celebrity,  may  date  itil 

I  rise  from  about  the  middle  of  the  tenti 
tentury. 
"We  will  notice,  first,  the  place  held  byit»i 
Eahbanim  in  the  long  succession  of  schools,  or 
generations  of  scribes,  students  of  the  law,  and 
commentators,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the 
Jewish  nation  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  head  of  all  are  placed  the 
Tanaim,  the  sages  and  learned  men  of  Israel, 
who  assisted  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh,  in  the 
third  century,  to  commit  to  writing  the  Oral 
'  Wolf  find  others  have  confused  his  name  with  thai 
m^li  Hennhcm  Ben  Jacob,  of  the  fourteenth  centurj. 
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The  later  Rabbins,  whose  explanations 
pd  paraphrases  of  that  Mishna  formed  the 
0  Talmuds,  bear  the  name  of  Einoraim,  or 
mentators. 
I  The  Babylonian  Talmud  was  completed  (in 
15)  during   the   eighth   generation   of  this 
cond  series  of  Rabbins,     To  the  Emoraim 
a?eded  iu  their  turn  the  Rabanau  Seburte, 
|t  expounders  of  the  Talmud.     To  these,  who 
JBlonged  chiefly  to  the  Persian  school,  suo 
teded,  near  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
,  second     division     of    Talmudists,     called 
»nim  (the  excellent),  and  also  Universal 
Ktors,  or  Jewish  judges.     Among  the  most 
■ned  men  of  this  class  was  Rabbi  Saadias 
Bn,  bom  in  Egypt  in  the  year  89*2,  who 
Bned  great  reputation  in  Asia  by  his  distin- 
fished  taleuts  and  numerous  writings,  both 
Hebrew   and    Arabic.      He    also   excited 
tention  by  his  violent  discussions  with  the 
David    Ben   Zachai,    on   account    of  a 
sentence    pronounced    by  the    prince    of   the 
captivity,     which     Gaon    considered    unjust. 
His  life  was  threatened  in  consequence  of  this 
dispute,  and  he  spent  many  years  in  retire- 
ment, entirely  devoted  to  study,  and  employed 
in  the  composition  of  several  works,  which 
have  come  down  to  posterity.     It  is  believed 
u  3 
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that  this  learned  Asiatic  corresponded  nitli 
the  synagogue  of  Cordova. 

While  the  Jewish  schools  of  theology  ii 
the  East  still  existed,  and  were  in  a  degre 
flourishing,  an  accidental  circumstance  pre 
pared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  removal  o 
tlie  seat  of  modem  Jewish  science  into  tb 
"West.  This  event  and  its  consequencee,  irit 
a  little  legendary  ornament  perhaps,  ia  tl« 
told  : — Four  learned  Israelites  of  Pumbeditl 
were  in  a  ship,  which  was  captured  by 
Moorish  pirate  from  Spain,  a.d.  948.  One 
them,  named  Kabbi  Moses,  after  having  bo 
his  wife  cast  herself  into  the  sea,  to  escape  i 
ferocity  of  the  captain,  was,  with  \m  M 
carried  prisoner  to  Cordova.  The  Israeliti 
inhabitants  of  that  town  soon  effected  ihi 
deliverance  by  means  of  a  ransom.  Af 
remaining  some  time  unnoticed,  a  learned  i 
cussion  in  the  synagogue  became  the  meaiM 
raising  Rabbi  Moses  high  in  the  esteem  of  i 
and  renewing  the  interest  his  fate  had  bed 
excited.  He  was  soon  chosen  head  of  ti 
synngogue  and  judge  of  the  Jews;  and, 
coming  known,  while  holding  this  office. 
Rabbi  Chasdai  Ben  Isaac,  the  great  protec 
of  his  nation,  at  the  court  of  Miramolin, 
obtained,  in  marriage  for  his  son,  a  daughte; 
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the  powerful  house  of  Peliag.  thus  laying 

prosperous  foundation  both  for  his  own  de- 

Bcendaiits  and  for  the  Jewish  schools  of  Spain. 

When  the  Persian  scliool  of  the  Geonim  came 

tf)  an  end   in   the  eleventh    century,    in    the 

person  of  Kabbi  Hai  Bar  Rab   Scherira,  the 

schools    of  the    Spanish    Babbanim    took   its 

place,  as  the  centre  of  Jeivish  civilization  and 

Irarning.      Soon    Toledo    nnd    Seville,    then 

Sarago^sa.    Lisbon,   and   a   great    number    of 

other  cities,  shared  in  the  glory  of  Cordova, 

At  Toledo  alone,  the  number  of  students  in 

Hebrew  theology  is  said  to  have  sometimes 

amounted  to  twelve  thousand:  the  number  is 

DO  donbt  exaggerated,  but  the  exaggeration 

itself  proves  the  high  idea  that  was  formed  of 

the   extent   to  which    the   study  of  Hebrew 

literature  wag  carried  on  in  the  ancient  capital 

of  Castile. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
oentnrr  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  nine  ages 
or  generations  of  Rabbanim  are  reckoned  in 
Spain,  each  generation  named  from  a  head  of 
the  synagogue,  or  some  other  distinguished 
dent  of  the  age.  Though  Rabbi  Moses  of 
Bibeditha  passes  for  the  founder  of  the  new 
»ol  at  Cordova,  the  first  generation  of  Rab- 
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banim  is  not  considered  to  begin  witb  Tiim? 
his  son,  but  with  Rabbi  Samuel  Hallevi,  si 
named  Hannagid,  or  the  Prince.  He  is  look 
upon,  in  general,  as  the  first  Rabbino  may 
or  prince  of  the  captivity  in  Spain  (a.d.  10? 
He  held  at  the  same  time  a  high  office  unc 
Habuz  Ben  Moksan,  the  !M^ahomedan  prill 
of  Granada ;  and,  for  the  space  of  thirty  yea 
successfully  employed  his  riches,  talents,  a 
influence  for  the  good  of  his  nation  in  Afti 
Sicily,  and  Palestine,  as  well  aa  the  Peninsn 
He  caused  many  books  to  be  copied,  at  i 
own  expense,  and  presented  to  those  syi 
gogues  that  could  not  aflbrd  to  purchase  the 
He  often  addressed  in  person  a  numen 
auditory,  and  may  take  rank  among  the  pw 
as  well  as  the  learned  men  of  the  Sephaid' 
in  those  days.  To  the  first  generation 
Rabbanim  also  belongs  the  philosopher  i 
jurist,  Eabbi  Samuel  Cophni  Haccohen, 
Cordova,  whose  exposition  of  Deuteronc 
still  exists  in  manuscript.  Another  Ra 
Samuel,  of  Barcelona,  a  cotemporary  of 
two  others,  distinguished  himself  by  the  eff 
he  made  to  annul  the  old  rabbinical  deci 
against  the  study  of  Greek  literature.  Anot 
doctor  of  Barcelona,  Rabbi  Jndah    Ben  I 
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treatise  on  a 

tbot  imperte"'!         , 

..  Bights  of  \^  o"""-     Brtbanim  begin. 
,  Jnd  generation  of  K^.j__^^^^,B 

r;eC:-«TSr^:ir:n^ 

»t^risbedthei-nagA°'P"         „^,w„ical 
bbi  Joseph-     tt  j^    „f  sncb  a  tate, 

^nnt  of  to  »'°^''r  offered  tbe  cboice  b^ 
^Abratanr.^bo'-'™  „;  x^lanr  and 

Jin  embri-cing  tbe  reVP       ^.^^.^^  put 
S.c-r'S:ero:o-fKisUiab,tbe« 

BesebGlutba  , 


i  Bagdad  „j,tonit.a 

''^beTbird  generatron  of;-P;^  „„,^  of  6,#| 


>=Vttr"-«-TRab°ir:; 

'-"^rd:nbe^;Jsaa..Kj;;^„,„„ 

rrt::^"'°ra^^5:s:ra 

whence  ne  Cordova,  "'"  .    ■„ 

„t  ibe  captivity  at  ^         jj^d  at  Lucena,  i 


Mathematician,"  in  hi^ 
ficiency  in  that  branch  c 
of  the  King  of  GranadJ 
was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Aljl 
but  was  reconciled  to  hil 
Rabbi    Isaac    Ben    Mosel 
Giath,  a  poet  and  profesi 
Cordova,  who  brought  ■ 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  '. 
killed  at  Granada.     Lastl 
Keuben,  also   a  poet  and 
more  celebrated  as  the  fatl 
Ben  Nachnian. 

The  fourth  generation 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is 
by  Eabbi  Joseph  Ben  M 
also  Aben  Megas,  the  sucot 
in  the  schools  of  Cordova, 
leaving. 
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[  "Ezra,    "Moses   and  David,    the  sons  of 
,  Kimchi,   Tiabbi  Judah  Aben  Tibbon, 
i  JosepU  Ben  Tzadick,  the  poet  and  judge, 
inded  his  days  at  the  head  of  the  remnant 
e  Jewish  people  in  Babylon.    To  the  same 
,  also  belongs  Rabbi  Abraham  Hallevi 
b  David  Ben  Dior,  a  native  of  Toledo,  sur- 
l  the  First,  to  distinguish  him  from  a  co- 
ftporary  of  the  same  name  at  Naples.     He 
f  the  author  of  the  "  Sepher  Hacabbala,"  a 
:  containing   much   valuable   information 
eeming  the  history  of  the   learned    men, 
9  Rabbanim  of  the  dispersion, 
"he  sixth  generation  began  at  the  close  of 
Je twelfth  century,  and  owes  its  greatest  lustre 
Ithe  life  and  writings  of  Rabbi  Moses  Ben 
pchman  (Ramban),  who  became  one  of  the 
atest  poets  of  his  age,  and  to  another  Rabbi 
Kes,  called  Micozzi,  from  his  birthplace  in 
By,    but  long    established    at  Toledo,    and 
itOT  of  a  learned  dissertation  on   the  (J13 
tomandments  of  the  Mosaic  and  Oral  Law. 
he   seventh    generation  is  that  of  Rabbi 
bmon  Ben  Adereth,  called  Arisha,  of  Bar- 
Rabbi  Gershon  Ben  Solomon,  also  of 
silonia  ;  Rabbi  Perez  Haccohen,  the  Cabba- 
I;  and  Rabbi  Jedidiah  Happenini  Badrashi, 
J  poet. 
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The  eighth  generation  began  in  the  yn: 
1300.  when  Rabbi  Asher,  a  German  by  binli, 
established  himself  at  Toledo,  and  was  thin 
chosen,  on  account  of  his  great  learuing,  hiJil 
of  all  the  schools  and  synagogues  in  Spaiu, 
His  son,  Juda,  succeeded  him  in  1328,  in  th 
same  city  to  which  the  Jewish  academy  ■: 
Cordova  had  been  removed  since  the  jmi 
1249. 

The  ninth  generation  of  the  llabbanim 
eludes  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
head  of  the  synagogue  (a  dignity  quite  dial 
from  that  of  prince  of  the  captivity,  th( 
more  than  once  held  by  the  same  indivi( 
during  this  period  was,  first,  Rabbi  Isaac 
panton,  who  died  at  the  age  of  103  ;  and 
wards,  his  chief  disciple,  Rabbi  Isaac  Aboal 
Castile,  surnamed  the  last  of  the  Geonim, 
left  that  kingdom  after  the  edict  of  banishi 
in  1492,  and  took  refuge  in  Portugal,  i 
he  soon  after  ended  his  days. 

The  biography  of   all  these   learned 
among  the  Jews,  of  whom,  not  individuals  ool 
but  whole  families,  have  gained  a  high  repute 
as  commentators,  Talmudists,  poets,  and  phi- 
losophers ;    with  a  catalogue  of  their   works, 
written  both  in   Spain,    Portugal,    and    the 
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to  which  they  were  afterwards 
bave  formed  materials  for  many 
Even  a  small  selection  from  the 
ide  of  their  names  and  the  titles  of  their 
classed  according  to  their  contents, 
much  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  little 
!,  without  being  absolutely  essential  to 
ject  it  has  iu  view.  Two  names,  how- 
'hich  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the 
iges  of  the  Spanish  Rabbauim,  cannot 
passed  over  without  more  especial 
These  are  Aben  Ezra  and  ^[aimonides, 
equally  appreciated  by  the  learned, 
r  Jews  or  Christians, — the  former, 
as  a  commentator  on  the  Old  Testa- 
B  poet,  and  a  traveller ;  tlie  latter  as  a 
a  theologian,  and  a  philosopher;  both 
with  wealth  as  well  as  talent, — at  that 
rely  united  in  the  same  individual, 
iham  Ben  Metr  Aben  Ezra  was  born  at 
tmencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  (pro- 
in  1119,)  at  Toledo,  of  a  family  already 
lished  by  more  than  one  name  of  emi- 
in  the  Jewish  history  of  the  Peninsula. 
ity  has  surnamed  him,  by  way  of  dis- 
i,  Hachachara  (the  wise);  and  learned 
lans  have   also  done  full  justice  to  his 
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genius   and  extensive  learning.     Taking  j 
consideration  the  age  in  which  he  live* 
was  really  eminent  as  a  commentator,  | 
marian,  philosopher,  cahbalist,  physician, : 
thematician,    astronomer,   and    poet, 
i^ith  some  portion  of  wealth,  he  was  enaS 
to  gratiiy  a  taste  for  travelling,  which  he  1 
sessed  in  common  with  many  of  his  corelifl 
ists  of  that  period.     This  taste,  which  heloq 
peculiarly  to  the  Jews  of  the  middle  age< 
worthy  of  remark,    as   presenting  a  striM 
contrast  to  the  life  led  by  the  monks  i 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  that  period. 
desire  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  1 
a   world    in   wliich  they  met  with    so 
hostility — this  persevering  diligence  in  st^ 
carried  on  amid  the  fatigues  and  excitemei 
foreign  travel — and,  lastly,  the  desire  to  i 
as   it   were,   their  position  as  wanderen 
becoming  really  so,  is  especially  observabll 
the   character   of  Aben   Ezra.      The 
places  from  which  he  dated  his  different  \ 
show,  in  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word,  1 
they  were  composed    by  a  wanderer    on  I 
earth.     One  of  them  was  written  at  Maq 
another  at  Eome,  another  in  London, 
fourth  in  Greece.     He  visited  also  the  lai 
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his  forefathers,  and  held  discourse  with  the 
learned  men  of  Tiberias  upon  the  Masoretic 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  on  his 
return  from  this  pilgrimage,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year, — about  twelve  years  earlier  than 
Maimonides,  who,  with  many  others,  esteemed 
and  admired  him.  As  a  commentator  on 
Scripture,  he  is  valued,  without  exception,  by 
all.  He  made  good  use  of  his  great  talents  as 
a  linguist,  and  was  skilful  in  detecting  the 
meaning  of  the  text ;  while  his  expressions 
were  elegant,  and  sometimes  lively,  and  full 
of  wit.  His  works  have  always  been  favour- 
ably received  among  Christians,  and  by  them 
his  Commentaries  have  been  translated  into 
Latin.  Complaint  is  made,  however,  of  the 
obscurity  of  his  style,  wliich  has  required 
comments  to  be  written  upon  his  Commentaries. 
Be  also  highly  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet ; 
he  has  left  sacred  poetry,  hyrans,  and  prayers, 
Borne  of  which  have  been  added  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Sephardim.  His  hymn  on  the  soul  is  a 
poetical  development  of  the  rabbinical  idea, 
that  each  night  during  sleep,  the  soul,  released 
&oni  the  body,  gives  account  to  the  Most 
High  of  the  works  done  during  the  day.  He 
bas  left  also  other  descriptions  of  poetry, — as 
nthalamiums,  Satires,  and  even  a  copy  of 
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verses  on  the  game  of  cbess,*  which,  withl 
other  poems  on  the  same  suhject.  were  t 
lated,  and  puhhshed  in  Latin,  hy  Hyde,  at  I 
ford,  1694.     It  ia  said  that  the  Spanish  Tcri 
of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  at  Ferrara  in  I 
sixteenth  century,  was  only  an  improvement 
npon  more  ancient  versions;    among  others,  I 
that  of  Aben  Ezra.     The  Spanish  language  I 
was  at  that  time  far  less  studied  by  the  learned 
Jews  than  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Eqiialling   Aben    Ezra   in    the  extent  snil  I 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  though  perhaps  his  | 
inferior  in  character  and  genius,  Maimonides, 
his   coteraporary,    has,    without  doubt,  made  I 
a  more  forcible  and  decided  impression  npon 
the  whole  views  of  posterity,  especially  amoiv: 
his  own  nation.     When  we  have  given  a  (•■ 


*  The  game  of  cliesB  waa  deeply  studied,  nnd  gun. 
much  favour  with    the  Jews.      Among   t\xose   of    :' 
Pemusula  there  were  three  distingiiiahed  cbampinnv- 
AbenEjra,  Kabbi  Ben  Senior  Aben  Zuchiii,iuiil,  probai  : 
Bedraalii,  the  poet,  who,  however,  has  written  on  this.  -■ 
ject  in  prose.    He  wrotein  the  thirteenth  centarj  in  prai" 
this  ingenious  and  warlike  game,  especially  as  »  mrunt 
for  the  prevention  of  gambling  and  card-plnying.     C»nb 
must,  therefore,  liave  been  known  in  Spain  before  il« 
reign  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  for  whose  amusenu:  : 
during  his  madness,  the;  are  usually  said  to  Ii&yv  !n 
inventeci,  in  the  fifteenth  centurf.  
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rlicutars  concerning  his  character  and  bio- 
phy,  we  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
mre  of  this  influence,  and  the  kind  of  feel- 
I  that  was  awakened  in  tlie  sjTiagogue  by 
■  theology  of  this  doctor. 
Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Majemon,  or,  with  the 
}ek  termination  that  has  since  been  afGxed, 
Euinonides,  and  among  the  Jews,  by  a  pe- 
r  siiecies  of  abbreviation  with  which  they 
I  feroiliar,*  "  Rambam,"  was  born  at  Cor- 

,  in  Spain, — at  that  time  in  the  p 

jie  Arabs,  1139. 

ffis  father,  Majemon,  held  the  dignity  of 

ge  of  the  Jews  in  his  native  city,  as  other 

tobers  of  the    family    had  done   for   some 

nturies  previous.     (Ilis  genealogy  is  found 

me  of  his  works,  ascending  in  the  male  line 

—Moses,  the  son  of  Majemon,  the  Judge, 

of  Joseph    the  AN'ise,    who  was  the  son 

I  Isaac,  son  of  Joseph,  son  of  Obadiah,  son  of 

lomon,  son  of  Obadiah, — all  Judges.) 
I  Moses  himself,  born  of  his  father's  first 
'  The  Jews  are  accustomcil  to  dcsigDate  their  chief 
•bins  and  writers  hy  tMiinpoaing  a  word  formed  of  the 
J  consonants  of  their  names,  prefixing  the  initial  of 
■  title  of  Rabbi.  Thus  Mosea  Ben  Majemon  is 
1  by  them  Rnrabam,— a  name  we  must  diatinguifih 
"lan,  the  similar  abbreviation  of  Rabbi  Moses 
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marriage  witb  a  woman  of  iaferior  rank, 
in  childhood  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
of  the  family,  and  by  his  father  with  a  d« 
of  severity,  on  account  of  his  apparent 
pidity.     Having  been  for  a  time  confided 
the  charge  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Aben  Megas,  to, 
according  to  some,  to  his  son,  Kabbi  Meir  Ben 
Joseph,  at  Lucena,  he  returned  to  his  father"* 
abode  so   mnch   improved    in    learning   and 
polished  in  manners,  that  contempt  was  ex- 
changed for  admiration.     From  that  time,  be 
applied  liimself  to  the  study  of  Arabic,  astro- 
nomy,   and   medicine,    under    the    celebrated 
Averroes.    In  the  science  of  medicine  he  after- 
wards excelled,  and  pubhshed  several  works 
on  the  subject.     From  this  learned  Arab  the 
son  of  the  Hebrew  Judge  received  his  kTm- 
ledge  of  Aristotle,  whose  works  were  brou?! 
into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  where  they  gaii; 
an  influence  which  for  many  centnries  pi : 
vaded  the  whole  of  Christendom. 

The  events  which  happened  both  to  Averroes 
and  Maimonidcs,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
bore  a  singular  coincidence.  Averroes,  fiisl 
placed  at  Cordova  as  magistrate  by  the  African 
prince  of  tlie  Mohadites,  commenced  deliver- 
ing in  that  city  a  public  course  of  instruction, 
by  which  he  gained  many  personal  enemies. 
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\  ceased  of  having  spoken  with  disrespect 
r  the  Koran,  he  was  stripped  both  of  hia 
ilignity  and  fortune  ia  1163.  In  this  distress 
he  sought  a  refuge  among  the  Jews  of 
Cordova,  some  say  even  in  the  house  of 
^laiiuouides.  Soon  after  this  escape,  he  fled 
lom  that  city  and  took  refuge  at  Fez,  in 
'ilrica,  where  he  was  compelled  to  undergo 
L  humiliating  penance  at  the  door  of  the 
Mosque,  and  to  recant  some  of  his  opinions 
considered  adverse  to  the  religion  of  the 
Koran.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Cordova, 
"here  he  was  soon  reinstated  both  in  his 
former  dignity  and  hia  office  of  professor, 
which  he  continued  to  exercise  during  the 
space  of  forty  years.  About  the  same  time 
Maimonides  was  compelled  by  persecution  to 
quit  his  Spanish  fatherland.  A  party  among 
the  Jews,  discontented  with  African  rule, 
sought  an  alliance  with  the  Christian  sove* 
reigns,  especially  King  Alphonso  VIII.,  of 
Leon  and  Castile.  Maimonides,  at  all  timea 
disinclined  to  look  favourably  on  Chris- 
tians, and,  alas!  also  on  Christianity  itself, 
preferred  remaining  on  the  Saracen  territory 
in  Spain,  and  consented  to  an  outward  con- 
formity with  the  rites  of  Islamism,  in  prefer- 
ence to  seeking  refuge  in  a  Christian  country. 
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As  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity 
sented  itself  be  escaped  to  Africa,  and  at 
short  residence  at  Morocco,  established 
self  in  Egypt.  There,  for  some  time 
traded  in  precious  stones  and  medals.  V 
the  Turks,  after  completing  their  conq 
in  Asia,  overthrew  the  reigning  dynast 
Egypt,  and  established  their  dominion  in 
country,  Mairaonides  attached  himself  t{ 
of  their  generals,  to  whom  he  became 
physician  and  counsellor.  By  this  mean 
was  soon  after  brought  to  the  notic 
Salaheddin  Yuzaf  Ben  Ayub,  fom 
vizii'  of  Bagdad,  who  became  after  the 
1171,  Sultan,  or  (as  he  was  more  uai 
called)  King  of  Egypt,  and  taken  intc 
service.  He  filled  the  same  post  at  the  C 
of  this  prince,  and  consequently  remaint 
Cairo  till  the  day  of  his  death,  in  i'208,  witl 
exception  of  a  few  years  spent  in  disgrace 
exile,  caused  by  the  odious  accusations  o: 
enemies,  that  he  had  attempted  to  poisoi 
Sultan.  He  is  said  to  liave  spent  all  the 
of  his  banishment  in  a  cave;  at  all  evenU 
devoted  it  entirely  to  his  studies,  the  f 
of  which  have  filled  many  volumes.  He 
afterwards  recalled  and  reinstated  in 
favour  of  the  Sultan.      He  has  given  ■ 
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I  of  liis  way  of  life  during  forty  years, 

a  his  time  was  divided  between  his  prac- 

i  as  a  physician,    his   employment  at  the 

t  of  Eg^-pt,  and  his  diligent  and  extensive 

mr  in    his    study.      It   is    preserved  in   a 

r  written  by  him  to  Rabbi  Samuel  Aben 

fobon,*  tlie  diligent  translator  of  his  Arabic 

As  into  the  Hebrew  tongue;  — 

"The  residence  of  the  King  and  my  abode 

!  situated  at  some   little  distance.     Every 

|r  I  am  obliged  to  appear  at  Court ;  if  the 

bltan,  or  one  of  his  wives  or  children  are  ill, 

tjremain  there  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

ill   are  well    I    return    home,    but   never 

|>re  noon.     Then  having   dismounted  and 

faed  my  hands,  I  find  the  house  filled  with 

iple ;    Jews  and  Gentiles,   rich    and    poor, 

bants  and  magistrates,  friends  and  ene- 

,  await  rae.     I  request  their  permission 

I'take  some  food,  which    I    only  do    once 

Jie  twenty-four  hours.     After  that,  I  con- 

J  with  each  of  my  visitors,  and  prescribe 

iicines  for  them.     Meanwhile,  people  are 

Ktinaally  coming  in  and  going  out,  so  that 


•  Tlie  family  of  the  Aben  Tibbona  was  diatinguUhed 
from  fntlicr  lo  son  by  their  translution  of  tlie  Arabic 
.1  ijrkft  of  those  leonicd  Jews,  who,  for  many  yeare,  wrote 

iiffly  or  entirely  in  Arabic, 
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it  is  generally  two  hours  after  dark  befo 
the  attendance  ceases ;  I  then  throw  n 
on  a  couch,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
a  little  repose.  You  may  imagine 
during  all  this  time,  no  Israelite  can 
to  me  for  private  intercourse  on  i-eli] 
subjects.  It  is  only  on  the  Sabbath,  ' 
the  greater  part  of  the  synagogue  con 
me  after  prayers,  that  I  can  give  them 
directions  for  their  conduct  during  the  y 
Then  we  read  together  a  little  until  i 
after  which  some  return  to  me,  and  we 
together  again  till  the  time  of  evening  pr 
This  is  my  usual  way  of  life.  Do  not  t) 
however,  that  I  have  completely  describe 
When,  by  the  help  of  God,  you  may  be 
after  having  finished  the  translation  foi 
use  of  your  fathers,  to  come  and  see  me 
you  can  convince  yourself,  by  your  own 
of  the  truth." 

How  this  learned  Jew,  in  the  midst  of 
overwhelming  occupation,  could  find 
leisure  requisite  to  collect  and  digest  mat< 
for  the  numerous  and  voluminous  works  n 
have  flowed  from  his  pen  is  indeed  aato 
ing.  His  books  amount  to  more  than  i 
in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  of  j 
magnitude.      To    name   a   few  of  then 
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an  idea  of  the  wide  field  of  his  studies, 
ihe  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  wrote, 
mmcntary  on  the  Mishna  was  tlie  labour 
B  youth,  begun  while  he  was  yet  in  Spain, 
concluded  in  Egypt  in  his  thirtietli  year, 
book  was  written  in  Arabic,  and  soon 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  several  learned 
tlites.  Ten  years  later  he  composed,  in 
■  elegant  Hebrew,  his  Yad  Ilakazakah 
powerful  hand),  which  contains  the  whole 
ine  of  the  Talmud  methodically  arranged, 
iturteea  books.  Of  a  later  date  is  his 
A  Nevochim  (guide  to  the  doubtful), 
tk  in  which  he  brings  forward  his  whole 
pretation  of  tlic  Law  and  the  Talmud  with 
[reateet  clearness.  We  shall  soon  have 
ion  to  notice  the  effects  produced  by  this 
;  on  the  synagogues  during  its  author's 
;  and  the  succeeding  generation. 
I  writings  are  various  on  many  subjects 
Jewish  theology;  some  have  been 
,  and  others  still  remain  in  manuscript: 
'treat  of  medicine,  natural  history,  and 
lomy ;  one,  entitled  "  A  Letter  to  the 
of  Marseilles,"  appears  written  to  con- 
t  the  opinion  which  then  prevailed  con- 
'  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
i  events  of  life.  His  work  on  logic  has 
N  2 
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since  found  a  commentator  and  admiia 
Moses  Meudelssohn,  who,  eight  centuries .;:: 
Mnimonides,  was.  in  more  than  one  pomt 
the  upholder,  and  apparently  the  successor  to 
his  views.  "U'e  possess,  besides,  the  volu- 
minous and  interesting  correspondence  of  Ik 
Rabbi  of  Cordova. 

Maimonides  died   in   1208,  at  Cairo,  uni- 
versally looked  up  to  during  his  life-time,  and 
regretted  at  his  death  by  all  the  synagoguw 
of  Africa,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.     Happier,  '. 
one  respect,  than  liis  cotemporai'y  and  iVi 
Aben  Ezra,  whose  son  embraced  Mahomtii 
ism,  Kabbi  Abraham,  the  son  of  Maimonii; 
succeeded  him  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  ;-}  i 
gogues,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  n: 
Nagid,  or  Prince,  of  Spain,  which  was  con- 
tinued to  the  grandson  of  this  great  man.  ili' 
son  of  Rabbi  Abraham,  named  Rabbi  Dll^ 
This  celebrated  Egyptian  Rabbi  was  bin 
at   Tiberias,  which  he  had  visited  with  tue 
intention  of  ending  his  days  there.     Among 
the  Jews,  the  praise  of  Jlaimonides  has  passed 
into  a  proverb  :  "  From  Moses  (the  lawgiver), 
to  Moses  (the  son  of  the  judge),  there  aldose 
not  a  Moses." 

The  writings  of  Maimonides,  though  highly 
esteemed  by  posterity,  have  only  gained  rcvl 
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ifluencc  over  a  small  minority  of  his  co- 
lligionists,  at  least  in  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
nportant  rL-formation  in  religious  belief  which 
e  endeavoured  to  bring  about,  and  the  philo- 
Ophical  bent  which  he  tried  to  give  to  rab- 
inical  Judaism.  This  attempt  caused,  for  a 
ime,  discussions  and  agitation  in  the  sjna- 
If^ues;  but  these  ideas  never  took  deep  root 
itber  in  that  century  or  any  that  succeeded 
I.  To  form  some  idea  of  this  system,  and  of 
iese  discussions  and  their  results,  it  will  be 
ecessary  to  say  a  few  words  u[ion  the  cha- 
icter  of  the  Spanish  and  African  synagogues 
'  the  Middle  Ages, — a  character  decidedly 
iposed  to  any  philosophical  tendency,  not- 
itlistanding  the  light  with  which,  in  other 
spects,  they  appear  highly  gifted. 

Conformably  to  the  name  which  distin- 
lifihes  the  schools  of  the  Spanish  Rabbanim, 
id  with  their  |K)sition  as  successors  to  the 
icient  schools  or  academies  of  Palestine, 
fibylonia,  and  Persia,  the  theology  of  their 
■ned  men  was  entirely  based  upon  the 
erity  of  the  oral  law,  and  its  elucidation 
beans  of  the  Talmud. 

For  oue  moment  only  the  supporters  of 
adition  were  threatened  witli  a  defeat  from 
ge  Karaites.     This  sect,  whose  head  quarters 
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were  in  Palestine,  had  penetrated  thro 
Africa  as  far  as  Spain,  and  at  the  comma 
ment  of  the  twelfth  century  had  gained  s 
an  influential  party  among  the  learned, 
at  the  same  time  such  decided  support  fi 
the  temporal  power,  that  for  a  moment  t 
appeared  to  possess  the  means  of  exclad 
and  persecuting  their  Talmndical  oppone 
The  tables  were  soon  turned,  however,  w! 
Rahbi  Jndali,  a  decided  Talmudist.  ■ 
appointed  Major-domo  to  King  Alphouso, 
Eighth  of  that  name,  often  stjded  "  Erapt 
of  both  the  Spaius."  This  Rabhi  emplo 
all  his  power  and  used  all  his  influence  agai 
the  Karaites,  who,  from  that  time  (Hi 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  Nrit 
did  they  succeed  in  gaining  any  favour  n 
the  great  Jewish  doctors  of  Spain  and  Afr 
Hahbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior,  whom  we  fa 
before  mentioned,  wrote  against  them  * 
great  vehemence  in  defence  of  tradit 
"With  equal  energy,  hut  less  vehemence,  t 
were  opposed  by  tlie  poet,  Judah  Hallevi. 
his  Khusam.  Aben  Ezra,  though  number 
a  Karaite  of  distinction  among  his  instruct 
was,  nevertheless,  very  for  from  attach 
himself  to  their  sect.  Maimonides  ap 
against  them  with  great  zeal  in  Egypt,  thoi 
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icknowledged  at  the  same  time  the  great 
;  and  high  character  of  some  of  their 
ers.  His  son,  Rabhi  Abraham,  brought 
•  a  whole  synagogue  of  Karaites  to  Rab- 
Al  Charisi,  whom  we  shall  soon  have 
Won  to  mention  as  a  poet,  was  wont  to 
f  the  Karaites,  "  that  they  preserved  the 
bat  cast  away  the  fruit."* 
kus  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
I  and  their  teachers  was  a  coaviction  of 
Indissoluble  tie  subsisting  between  the  law 
Iheir  traditions !  This  conviction  is  not 
'  wondered  at.  It  is  perfectly  natural, 
t  the  veil  on  the  heart  of  the  Israelite 
tats  hira  from  receiving  the  Gospel  of 
I  Christ  as  the  accomplishment  and  com- 
i  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  sliould  yet 
the  need  of  some  sequel  to  the  Mosaic 
lation.  As  for  Maimonides,  though, 
I  brethren,  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of 
Sospel,  yet  with  a  mind  too  highly 
btened  to  be  enslaved  by  Jewish  tnidi- 
he  sought  to  form  a  system  of  his  own, 
however,  proved  equally  unprofitable 
I  reanlts. 

tught  up  in  the  Arabic  school  of  jVris- 
ect   of  the    Sadducees  had  for  some   time  a 
r  of  idherents  in  Spain,  principally  iit  Burgos. 
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totle,  and  ae  it  appears  still  more  devoid 
the  ^^  orks  of  Plato,  his  cliief  aim  was,  will 
quite  overthrowing  traditional  Judaism, 
base  the  establishment  of  its  principlss  u 
philosophy  rather  than  upon  revelation. 
immense  labour  he  undertook  in  arratig 
purifying,',  and  concentrating  the  whole  I 
of  Talmudic  theologj'  and  jurisprudence, 
with  this  aim,  and  in  accordance  with  t 
views.  Vn'e  shall  in  this  respect  also  oba 
in  later  times  the  similarity  of  mind 
purpose  between  Moses  Maimonides  of 
twt'lflh,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn  of  the  ( 
teenth  century. 

Such  a  system,  though  cautiously  wo 
and  introduced,  and  even  carried  out,  fron 
religious  feelings  of  its  author,  and  of  the 
in  which  he  lived,  with  the  greatest  appe 
respect  for  the  actual  historical  revelatio 
the  Old  Testament,  could  not  fail  of  excili 
suspicion  as  to  its  consequences  among 
orthodox  members  of  the  synagogue. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of 
Moreh  Nevochim,  during  the  life  of  its  au 
discussions  began  in  the  Jewish  community 
France,  and  afterwards  of  Spain.  The 
outcry  was  raised  at  Afontpellier,  where  R 
Salomon   and    two  of    his    disciples,    B 
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id  Rabbi  Jonah,  brought  agahist  the 

t  an  accusation  of  heresy,  both  in  respect 

e  Talmud  and  the  Word  of  God. 

!  book  was  in  consequence  condemned, 

ntence  of  excommunication  pronounced 

^nst  nny  one  who  should  read  it,  or  any 

ither   work    imbued    with    the    Greek    and 

Irabic  philosophy.     Tlie  synagogues  of  Spain 

lere  soon  divided  into  two  great  and  formid- 

blc  parties.      The  most  celebrated  teachers 

jrmed    a    decided    majority     in     favour    of 

faimonides  ;    while  Rabbi  Judah  Ben  Rabbi 

Meph  Alphacar,  of  Toledo,  equally  esteemed 

iphysician  and  a  theologian,  took  the  part 

i  antagonists,  the  French  Rabbins.     A 

Bpondencewas  consequently  established  be- 

1  Rabbi  Judah  and  Rabbi  David  Kimchi, 

well-known    commentator    on    tiie    Old 

Linent  ;     and    even     the     most    decided 

3  of  Mairaonides  must  confess,  that  the 

iients    they  used   were   well   grounded, 

heir  Btyle  of  writing  full  of  a  vigour  and 

\y  from  which   even    the  vehemence  of 

expressions  could  not  detract.    The  letter 

ibbi  Judab  plainly  proves,  that  the  system 

rimonides,  by  its  arbitraryexplanations  and 

itions,  attacked  the  authority,  not  of  tra- 

l  only,  but  also  of  Holy  Scripture.    Other 

N  3 
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learned  Jews  have  not  hesitated  to  sn 
Maimonides  of  a  design  to  weaken  the 
of  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  ot 
Jewish  religion, — the  resurrection  of 
dead,  and  the  expectation  of  a  Me 
although  he  has  placed  both  these  dogn 
his  celebrated  table  of  the  thirteen  artic 
Jewish  belief. 

However,  the  party  formed  against  M 
nides  and  his  writings  was  soon  oblige 
give  way  to  the  undoubted  majority 
great  superiority  of  his  admirers.  The 
tence  of  excommunication  passed  in  F 
was  revoked,  and  the  name  of  Maimonidi 
more  highly  honoured  as  a  star  of  th( 
magnitude  among  the  learned  men  of  ' 
during  their  exile.  Nevertheless,  we  d' 
find  that  the  system  introduced  by  th 
markable  man  has  ultimately  pervaded,  t 
great  extent,  the  mass  of  Judaism,  or 
influenced  the  doctrines  of  its  teachers, 
binism  continued  as  much  after  as  befoi 
time  of  Maimonides,  to  exercise  domimoi 
the  synagogue.  His  writings,  however 
tributed  greatly  to  extend  the  horiz 
Jewish  theology  in  the  southern  cou' 
It  is  very  possible  that  the  many  conve 
to  Christianity  of  which  we  read  in  the  > 
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f  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  wei 
e  effect,  humanly  speaking,  of  that  deficiency 
r  real  rehgion  which  was  sensibly  felt  when 
nds  were  agitated  by  the  discussions  con. 
ning  the  system  and  doctrines  of  ftraimo- 
les. 
[  The  warfare  stirred  up  in  the  synagogue  byj 
I  writings  of  Maimonides  between  philo- 
iphy  and  religion  was,  however,  no  novelty, 
■either  did  it  cease  after  the  momentary 
Humph  gained  by  his  friends. 
1  In  the  days  of  Rabbi  Asher,  head  of  the 
gogue  of  Toledo,  about  a  century  after  the 
me  of  Maimonides,  grievous  complaints  were 
tered  by  the  Rabbins  of  Spain  on  the  pro- 
5  of  Infidelity,  and  indifference  in  matters 
of  faith,  caused  by  the  influence  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, Rabbi  Salomon  Ben  Abraham  Ben 
Addereth,  of  Barcelona,  a  friend  of  science, 
whose  character  had  gained  him  the  esteem  of 
all  parties,  considered  the  complaints  against 
an  unbelieving  system  of  theology  so  well 
founded,  that  he  issued  an  edict  forbidding 
tlie  study  of  Greek  philosophy  to  all  Israelites 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  students 
of  medicine  were  alone  exempted  from  this 
prohibition,  to  which  was  attached  the  penalty 
of  excommunicatioQ.      The  reasons  for  thla. 


I 
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o"<-„  cause 
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fines.  At  length  the  ancient  school  of  tradi- 
ion  gained  the  tipper  hand  among  the  Jews  of 
be  Peninsula,  without,  however,  destroying 
he  influence  of  science  and  philosophy,  or 
■Btirely  excluding  these  studies. 

It  is  to  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  Portugal  that 
"•c  lire  especially  indebted  for  the  preservation 
iiid  practice  of  medical  science  during  the 
iiirtdle  ages.  Jewish  physicians  are  often 
ncntion^d  in  the  history  of  that  period,  and 
lotice  taken  in  all  countries  of  their  scientific 
cnowledge  as  well  as  practical  skill.  The 
inmher  of  these  doctors  was  as  remarkable  as 
heir  talents,  and  we  meet  with  them  in  the 
sercise  of  their  profession  at  the  Courts  of 
he  Caliph  and  Sultan,  as  well  as  the  Pontiff. 
Tie  writers  of  the  present  time  ivho  look  upon 
be  Jews  as  the  princes  of  medical  science  in 
le  middle  a^es,  have  chiefly  in  view  those  of 
pain  and  Portugal.*  If,  as  many  say,  the 
tmily  of  the  Aben  Zoars  were  Jews  by  birth 
s  well  as  religion,  then  the  honour  of  having 
dncated  Averroes  in  the  medical  science 
elongs,  from  the  avowal  of  that  great  man 
imself,  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
_Whether  this  fact  be  ascertained  or  not.  the 

!  E.  Carmshy'B  iDterestmg  work,  "  Histoire  des 
iua  Juifs  anciena  ct  modemea.     Brnssells,  1844. 
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Jewa  of  Spain  were,  with  the  Arabs  and  s 
few  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  chief 
servers  and  professors  of  the  science  of  medii 
We  have  already  mentioned  some  of  thar] 
bins  who  were  thus  distinguished,  but  we 
name  many  others,  both  among  the  profe 
of  Judaism  and  the  Conversos.  Rabbi  M 
Abdalla,  of  Cordova,  wrote,  in  Arabic,  a  I 
on  medicine,  of  which  a  manuscript  coj 
still  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Escu 
and  in  Hebrew,  a  commentary  on  the  aphor 
of  Hippocrates. — of  which  a  manuscript 
exists  in  the  library  at  Leyden.  Rabbi  I 
in  the  eleventh  century,  wrote  some  booli 
Spanish  on  "  fever."  Rabbi  Moses  Ben 
hudah  Aben  Tibhon,  in  the  twelfth  ceal 
translated  into  Hebrew  some  Arabic  wril 
on  the  subjects  of  medicine,  jurispmdt 
philosophy,  and  astronomy.  In  the  t 
century  Rabbi  Jonah  BenGanach,  of  Core 
called  by  the  Arabs,  Abu  Walid  Manm 
Ganach,  gained  great  distinction,  both 
linguist  and  physician. 

The  decrees  of  Councils,  however,  ofto 
peated,  availed  little  towards  excluding 
Jews  from  the  practice  of  medicine  eve 
France  and  Italy,  much  less  in  Cai 
Arragon,  and  Portugal.    In  the  first-mcntii 
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these  Spanish    kingdoms  we  find  an  un- 
ipted  succession  of  Jewish  physicians  to 
King,  also  employed  by  them  in  the  affairs 
the  State.    For  example,  the  marriage  settle- 
its  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,    brotlier  of 
ith  the  Princess  of  Portugal,  were 
iwn  np  hy   a  Jewish   ambassador.    Rabbi 
ih,  the  King's  physician.      In  Arragon, 
ig  the  same  century,   an  Israelitish  phy- 
aan,  Abiathar,  of  Lerida,  gained  great  renown 
curing  the  blindness  of  King  John  II.,  at 
age  of  eighty.      This    cure   is   the   first 
,nce  of  the  operation  for  cataract  which 
been  recorded  in  the  history  of  medical 
nee.     The  physician  ventured  to  perform 
operation  upon  one  eye,  and  having  com- 
ply succeeded,  felt  some  hesitation  in  pro- 
ing  ;  but  the  resolute  and  courageous  old 
g  compelled  him  to  risk  an  operation  on 
the    other   also.     In  Portugal  the  names   of 
Jewish  physicians  are  rarely  wanting  among 
the    officers   of  the  King's   household.     The 
dignity  of  "  Physico-m6r,"  or  first  physician, 
was  instituted  by  King  John  I.  of  Portugal,  in 
!5,   and   bestowed  first   upon   the    Jewish 
lysician  Micer  Moses,    together  with  great 
ivileges  for    himself    and    nation.      Other 
Jewish  professors  of  medicine  were  treated  with 
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similar  consideration  until  the  reign  of  B 
Manuel.     When  the  Jews  were  banished  fi 
Portugal,  in  the  year  1497,  the  New  Christ 
— concealed  or  baptized  Jews  and  their  1 
scendants — continued  to  distinguish  themaa 
as  professors  of  medicine  ;    for  example,  I 
Manuel  de  Fonseca,  and  his  son.  Dr.  Lop^ 
Fonseca,. — ^whose  daughter,  Ginebra,  was  b 
by  the  Inquisition  on  a  charge  of  Judai 
Dr.  Geronimo    Menes    Itamires,    whose 
terity,  with  that  of  the  Fonsecas,  were  fori 
centuries    both    numerous    and    distingui4 
among  the  Jews  of  Hamburgh  and  Am 
dam.      Other   celebrated    practitioners, 
emigrated    from    Portugal,    also    establil 
themselves  in  these  cities.     Dr.  Joao  Rodi^ 
of    CasteUobranco,     called    Amatus     Lusita-H 
nus;    Dr.   Abraham    Zacuto,    (Zacutus  Lusi- 
tauus,)  author  of  the  "  History  of  Celebrnl'  ■ 
Physicians;"    Dr.  Imraanuel   Jacob  RosiiK- 
upon  whom  the  Emperor  of  Germany  besto"  c  i 
the    diguity    of   Count    Palatine ;    and  Dr. 
Rodrigo  de  Castro,    were  equally  known  by 
their    writings   and    celebrated    for  their  en- 
lightened views  during  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.     Two  sons   of  the  last- 
named  physician  rose  to  eminence  in  the  same 
profession,  Dr.  Bcnto  (Baruch),  and  Dr.  Andre 
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I'Hopital,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  ceni 
equally  celebrated  for  his  Christian  vi 
and  his  great  talent  as  a  legist  and  statesi 
Catherine  de  Medici  in  those  times  sougl 
the  Jews  more  for  astrology  than  medi 
In  both  these  capacities  were  Jewish 
grants  from  the  Peninsula  received  by] 
de  IVfcdici,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Fn 
among  their  number  was  Dr.  EUas  Ew 
Montalto,  ivho  died  at  Paris,  and  waa  I 
wards  removed  for  interment  to  the  P 
guese  Jewish  cemetery  of  Onverkerk,  ii 
neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  i 
teenth  century.  Dr.  de  Sylva,  a  Portug 
Israelite,  was  highly  celebrated  in  France 
physician ;  lie  was  one  of  the  verj'  few 
whom  Voltaire,  the  great  enemy  of  Ii 
bestowed,  both  in  his  poetry  and  history, 
words  of  praise. 

The  celebrity  gained  by  the  Jews  oi 
Peninsula  in  the  knowledge  and  practi' 
medicine  is  honourably  sustained  at  the 
sent  time  by  their  coreUgionists  of  Ge 
extraction.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  m 
in  a  later  period,  how  they  have  succe 
their  brethren  of  the  south  in  many  diff 
departments  of  science  and  erudition, 
have,  in  many  respects,  surpassed  them. 
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I  rarely  find  mention  made  of  a  Jeivish 
gian  or  physician  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
f  the  Middle  Ages,  who  was  not  at  the 
time  either  a  poet,  astronomer,  or  mathe- 
— often  all  these  at  once.  The  study 
ttronomy,  at  that  time  looked  upon  as 
inseparable  from  judicial  astrology, 
I  by  the  learned  Jews,  turned  to  most 
ible  practical  account.  VCe  shall  soon 
I  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  share  they 
ik  in  the  maritime  discoveries  of  Portugal, 
the  application  of  astronomy  to  the  pur- 
s  of  navigation.  The  learned  Jews  of  the 
Bula  often  visited  distant  countries,  and 
plished  lengthened  voyages.  We  may 
an  instance  a  well-known  Rabbi  of 
Itwelfth  century,  Benjamin  of  Tudela, 
"Itinerary"  has  been  the  subject  of 
diversity  of  judgment.  Its  singular 
lives  and  palpable  mistakes  have  somo- 
t  given  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  its  author 
I  really  made  the  journey,  or  had  not  rather 
•en  this  form  to  relate  the  observations  of 
gathered  from  different  sources.  In 
lays,  deeper  investigation  has  certified 
lUty  of  the  voyage,  and  the  actual  truth 
my  of  its  details,  which  are,  however. 
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mixed  up  with  much  that  is  fabuloi 
accompanied  by  many  incredible  tales. 

Wc  must  add,  to  the  learned  Jewish 
nomcrs  already  mentioned,  the  name  of  Ra 
Abraham    Zacuto.  professor  of  astronomy 
the  Academy  of  Salamanca,  his  native  lo' 
till  the  year  1492,  when,  having  fled  to  f 
tiigal,  he   was  favourably  received  by  K 
Manuel,  and  raised  to  a  post  of  honour  at 
court,     lie  made  a  perpetual  almanac.  d< 
cated  to  the  Bishop  of  Salamanca,  w 
pubhshed   at  Trivia,  in  Portugal,  .\.d. 
His  name  is  well  known  in  Kabbinicsl 
rature  as  the  author  of  the  "  Sepher  Yat 
sin  "  (book  of  genealogies),  a  valuable  »oi 
of  reference  for  the  history  of  the  older 
binical  theology  and  the  schools  which 
ceeded  it.     lie  was  ancestor  to  the  physi 
Zacutus  Lusitanus  before  mentioned. 

That  the  general  revival  of  literature 
science  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  was  oi 
to  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  is  an  estabh 
fact,  easily  taken  for  granted  in  every  bn 
we  have  hitherto  discussed.  We  cannot 
allow  the  existence  of  this  influence  even 
the  Hebrew  poetiy  which  was  writtcr 
Spain.     Without  doubt,  poetry  was  inhei 
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■  the  Israelites,  as  a  gifl  pcrtainiug  to  their 
lory  and  their  race  (which  they  surely  had 
I'Ueed  to  borrow  fiom  the  sons  of  Ishniael), 
I  were  in  possession  of  all  the  treasures  of 
Btry  and  of  language  contained  in  the  books 
I  Holy  Scripture  committed  to  their  care, 
i  we  cannot  deny  that  Arabian  example 
1  models  greatly  assisted  to  revive  the  poetic 
UU3  of  the  dispersed   Israelites,  at  a  time 
^n  this  talent  was  on  the  point  of  being 
T  choked  amid  the  brambles,  and  enveloped 
(the  mists  of  Cabbalistic  and  Talmudic  sub- 
Some  influence  over  the  Hebrew  poetry 
the    Spanish  Jews    is    attributed    to    the 
Bungs    of    an    Italian    predecessor,    Rabbi 
izar  Ben  Jacob  Kalir.     However  this  may 
I  it  is  certain  that  the  Spanish  schools  of 
Wry  profited  greatly  by  the  example  of  their 
ghbours  tlie  Arabs,  in  the  study  of  laa- 
and   composition,    as   well   as   in    the 
{Owledge  of  rhythm.     Although  the  modem 
Btry  of  the  Israelites  during  their  dispersion 
po  more  to  be  compared  with  the  sacred 
■try  of  their  fathers,  than  a  fruit  dried 

ficially  preser^'ed  through  the  winter  can 
nil  the  same  fruit  in  summer  freshly  gathered 
the  tree,  yet  this  school  of  Hebrew 
blry,    flourishing   during   five   centuries 


1 

I 


I 


can  ^M 
red  ^M 
rew   ^M 

I 
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Spain,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  mod'T 
history  of  the  Jew3.     In  beauty  and  elevut' 
of  style  it  certainly  deserves  the  prefen 
over   any   cotemporary    efforts   made  byii 
French  or  Italians,  and  its  celebrity  ha»  C 
tinned  undiminished  in  spite  of  the  mu 
pieces  of  Hebrew  poetry  which  have  arise 
our  time  from  Germany.    We  will  now  glal 
our  eye  over  the  Coryphici  of  the  SpaniAl 
school  of  poeti-y,  which  reached  its  greatat  I 
eminence  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  t 
turies. 

We  have  before  mentioned  Rabbi  Chasd 
Ben  Isaac  as  high  in  repute  at  the  Cou: : 
Abderhaman  III.,    in   the  latter  half  of  t' 
tenth  century.     An  idea  may  be  formed  ot  ' 
character,  and  the  nature  of  his  poetical  tali  ■ 
from  his  letter  to  Joseph,  the  Jewish  Iviu:^ 
the  Cliasars.     Doubts  have  been  raised  bolli 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  kingdom,  and  to 
the    authenticity    of    the    Hebrew    Rabbins' 
letter.     Later  researches  seem  to  have  partly 

*  The  name  fully  written  ia  Choadai  Bar  Isaac  li*'' 
Ezra  Bar  Schafrut,  Bar  nnil  Ben  (sometimes  Aben)  in 
Hebrew,  nnd  Ibn  in  Arabic,  signify  son.  Aben  is  tnt>n. 
often  uaed  by  the  rabbinical  writers  to  denote  the  fHniil> 
name,  as  Aben  Ezra,  Aben  Tibbon,  Aben  Dana  :  nnrl 
Ben,  Bar,  and  Ibn,  to  express  the  immediate  relaii'i 
between  father  and  sou. 
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confirmed  and  partly  modified  Jewish  tradition 
ctn  Uiis  subject.  Kings  «lio  held  the  Jewish 
Teligion  appear  to  have  reigned  over  the 
eonntr)'  of  the  Cliasars,  or  Chosars,  a  Turkish 
TBce  dwelling  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
Caspian  sea.  These  kings,  whose  subjects 
Were  either  Christian  or  Mahomedan,  seem  to 
bave  first  embraced  Judaism  in  the  eighth 
r-entiii  v.*  The  rejrart  of  this  kingdom  was 
'-;w.  Ill  U<"'d  to  excite  a  lively  interest  among 
till.'  -kus,  both  of  Spain  and  the  East.  Itabhi 
Chasdai's  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
been  well  corroborated,  gives  a  short  account 
of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  position  he  filled 
at  the  Court  of  Cordova :  it  describes  the 
general  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  and 
gives  some  details  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
Countrj'.  The  Kabbi  expresses  the  wish  he  felt 
to  receive  a  similar  communication  concerning 
tiie  Jews  in  the  country  of  the  Chasars.  The 
introduction  is  in  rhyme,  and  according  to  the 
IJebraico-.\rabian  style,  forms  an  acrostic  of 
the  author's  name. 

•  fijirainsin,  in  hia  "  nUtory  of  the  Russian  Empire," 
Book  L,  llirowa  most  light  on  this  kingdom  of  the 
Cluuarsi  ivhile  Basnoge  Euapecta  tliat  it  never  existed. 
Sec  Joel's  "  Geschiclite  Jer  laraeliten,"  vi.,  Ill — J  20,  and 
iwie  to  page  365. 
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Rabbi  Joseph 
Abitur,  from  worn 
requested  a  translj^ 
into  Arabic,  and  v 
annals  of  the  Span] 
with  Rabbi  Ptoses,  c 
cated  him.  In  coiJ 
he  resided  abroad,] 
Damascus.  His 
greater  part  of  the  i| 
was  intended  for  lij 
such  has  been  add^ 
synagogue.  A  ked] 
on  the  "  three  holy^ 
sidered  as  his  mast^ 
many  variations  aa| 
frequently  repeated  i 
Rabbi  Isaac  Bai 
whom 
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nod.  As  a  poet,  he  ie  admired  for  his 
and  well-turDed  sentences,  and  his 
a  taste  in  the  use  of  language  ;  but  on 
:  other  hand,  his  style  is  thought  too  highly 
ished,  and  too  mucli  laden  with  scientific 
uuncnt,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  com- 
■ed  to  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Greek 
;try.  His  critics  have,  however,  unani- 
usly  joined  in  praising  his  penitential 
mns,  found  in  the  Liturgies  of  many  syna- 
fues  for  the  services  during  the  month  that 
xedes  the  new  year.  Painfully  charac- 
jstic  is  the  mixture  of  truth  and  error  in 
bf  these  hymns,  proceeding  from  the  pen 
fcoet  who  still  disowns  his  Messiah.  After 
Binding  the  pious,  when  preparing  for  their 
sung  devotion,  that  the  only  foundation  of 
[ir  trust  was  in  the  mercy  of  God.  not  in 
tir  o^vn  works,  he  adds,  "  Now  devout 
lyera  must  fill  the  place  of  the  ancient 
rifices."  He  composed  also  hymns  for  the 
ast  of  the  Passover  and  the  great  Day  of 
onement,  with  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the 
(lical  narrative  of  Elijah's  prayers  on  Mount 
nnel.  To  Isaac  Ben  Giath  succeeded  as 
■tfl  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Jacob  Ibn  Sahl,  his 
cnple,  wlio  died  a.d.  ir24,  at  Cordova;  and 
\  own  son  and  grandson,  Eabbl  Jehudah  and 
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Babbi  Solomon  Ben  Giath,  both  looked  u^ 
as  masters  of  the  art  by  such  judges  a» 
Charisi  and  Judah  HalleW. 

Among  the  Hebrew  poets  of  Spain  in  1 
eleventh  century,  we  may  mention  also  Ral 
Bechai  Ben  Joseph  Ben  Pekudah  and  Bal 
Moses  Ben  Jacob,  of  the  distingnished  fan 
of  Aben  Ezra,  Babbi  Bechai,  siirnan) 
Hazaken  (the  old)  and  Hadayin  (the  judg 
is  principally  known  by  a  religions  work 
the  ''  Duties  of  the  Heart,"  written  in  a  kind 
poetical  prose,  but  considered  as  a  poem  mi 
on  account  of  its  sublimity  of  style  and  1 
guage,  than  for  its  actual  versification.  1 
wrote  it  in  Arabic,  and  apparently  fin 
Arabian  models.  A  Hebrew  translation  v 
made  first  by  Joseph  Kimchi,  and  then 
Rabbi  Jehuda  Ben  Samuel  Aben  Tibboo : 
Portuguese  translation  was  made  from  I 
Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Ben  Isaac  Abaz, 
Amsterdam,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  Hebrew  poet.  Rabbi  Bechai  is  especi* 
famed  for  a  poem  on  "  Self-examinatioi 
translated  into  Italian  by  a  Jewish  Ui 
Deborah  Ascarelli,  of  Rome,  and  by  1 
Sachs,  of  Berlin,  into  German  verse, 
witli  some  other  specimens  of  modem 
poetry. 
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I  briglitcr  fame  as  a  jwet  is  awarded  to 
Ben  Ezra,  who  is  also  equally  cele- 
leained  Talmudist,  and  a  pro- 
r  of  Greek  philosophy.  Although,  like 
^'Other  poets,  he  excelled  in  sacred  song, 
)  tuned  his  I)Te  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
L  and  sang  at  times  of  love,  hut  more  often 
3  of  the  beauties  of  nature.*  He  was 
iemporary  of  the  celebrated  llabbi  Je- 
Ben  Samuel  Ilallevi,  who  bestowed 
9  meed  of  praise  upon  him  and  some  other 
members  of  his  noble  and  learned  family. 
~\Ve  shall  Eoon  speak  more  at  length  of  Hal- 
levi  the  poet  "/?flr  excellence,"  but  wc  must 
first  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  Rabbi 
itialomon  Gabirol,  who,  in  the  order  of  time, 
idiould  have  preceded  Mosea  Ben  Ezra. 
I  Babbi  Salomon  Ben  Jehudah  Gabirol  is 
unanimously  allowed  to  have  far  excelled  all 
the  other  Jewish  poets  of  the  tenth  and 
dcventh  centuries.  Born  in  1031,  cither  at 
Malaga  or  at  Saragossa,  where  he  afterwards 
resided,  his  life  was  as  short  as  his  talents 
were  brilliant,  and  his  end  tragical.  Hia 
death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
sanguinary  en^7  of  an  Arabian  rival  in  song, 

•  AkittnJer  von  nninboldt,  in  his  "Koamos,"  ii.,  119, 
bw  pfwUed  hia  eubUme  description  of  naturd  eeenerjr. 
o  2 


The  Kpther  Malcbut  (or,  royal  cmwa] 
looked  upon  as  his  masterpiece, — apoemwl 
the  pious  Israelite  recites  during  tli 
passed  in  watching  and  prayer  before  tlw 
great  Day  of  Atonement.  This  poem,  ik 
honour  of  the  goodness  and  \wwer  of  Go4 
after  a  brilliant  introdaction,  contains  fint,  i 
description  of  the  universe,  rich  in  detail*, 
which  give  us  much  interesting  information 
on  the  ideas  held  by  the  TalmadisLi  concern- 
ing the  laws  of  creation  ;  then  follow  praises 
of  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  construction  of  the  human  body; 
he  then  dwells,  with  equal  richness  of  lan- 
guage and  poetry,  on  the  nothingness  and 
misery  of  human  nature,  and  the  necessi'' 
for  humiliation  before  God  on  account  of  '-! 
The  whole  closes  ivith  a  prayer  for  the  ten 
poral  and  eternal  preservation  of  Israel,  tbtii 
restoration  to  their  country,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  their  sanctuary,  and  this  is  followed  t ' 
a  magnificent  doxology. 

The  history  of  Jewish  literature  during  ili' 
twelfth  century  is  adorned  with  the  nnmes  ot" 
many  Hebrew  poets,  both  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
Eabbi  Aaron  Ben  Rabbi  Joshua  Alemani,  al 
Alexandria;  Rabbi  Salomon  Abu  Ajab  Ibn 
Almalam,  whose  verses,  in  the  words  of  Jd 
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"  made  the  dumb  to  sing,  and  caused 

}it  to  strike  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ; 

ibbi  Chalfon    Hallevi,  of  Damietta,  called 

tlbic  Abu  Said ;  Jlabbi  Levi  Ben  Jacob 

tabban,  with  his  brothers  at  Saragossa,  and 

iny  besides.     All  these  poets  kept  up  an 

terchange  of  friendship  and  conespondence 

one    another,  and  with    him  who  was 

ifiidcred  by  all  to  have  surpassed  his  pre- 

lors   and   cotemporaries, — Rabbi    Judah 

Samuel  Hallevi.       Al   Charisi   has   ex- 

his  feelings    on   this    subject  in  the 

[owing   language,    not,    however,    without 

ksiderable  exaggeration  m  the  choice  of  his 

res: — 

f*The  poetry  of  Judah  the  Levite  is  lil 

idem  on  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  and 

Kiklace  of  pearls  around  its  neck ;  it  is  the 

r  of  the  temple  of  poetry  ;  he  is  the  man 

Jned  with  a  lance,  who  overthrows  all  the 

nta  of  tlie  art ;  his  songs  take  away  courage 

I  the  prudent:  he  has  exhausted  the  store- 

,  he  has  carried  off  precious  spoil ;  he  is 

pc  out  and  has  closed  the  door  after  him,  so 

none   may   enter.      All    the  poets  who 

low  him  have  his  words  in  their  mouth — 

I  rends  the  heart,  he  takes  possession  of  it 

this  songs  of  supplication ;  his  lays  of  love 
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are   gentle   as    the  dew,   yet  fervent  as 
burning  coal.     In  his  letters  and  his  writii 
all  poetry  is  contained." 

Excepting  the  year  of  his  hirlh  (1105), 
its  locality  at  Castile,  we  have  no  records  _ 
the  life  of  Judah  Hallevi,  and  no  detail^ 
beyond  a  few  interesting  notices  gathen4 
from  hia  own  works.  From  these  we  leam 
to  appreciate  him,  not  as  the  prince  o^  pocll 
only,  but  as  one  of  the  moet  interesting 
characters  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of 
modem  Judaism.  The  master  feeling  which 
accompanied  him  through  life,  and  gave  i 
peculiar  turn  to  his  mental  eiforts,  was  a  stronf 
affection  for  the  spot  where  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  once  stood,  and  this  feeling  pervade! 
the  whole  of  his  poetry.  He  eventually 
undertook  a  journey  to  Palestine,  and,  n(- 
cording  to  the  relations  of  his  biographers, 
he  reached  the  threshold  of  Jerusalem,  but 
died  before  entering  its  gates,  being  trampled 
down,  as  tradition  tells,  by  the  Jiorsc  of 
an  Arabian  Moslem  while  he  was  chanting 
an  elegy  on  the  misfortunes  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  before  one  of  the  gates  of  that  city. 
More  modem  biographers  have  classed  this 
tale  among  the  Jewish  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  give  as  their  opinion  that  he  died 


Sttring  a  stay  in  Egypt,  while  on  his  way  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that 
le  never  entered  the  city,  the  object  of  his 
Affections,  and  this  gives  a  still  more  touching 
intereat  to  the  account  he  himself  gives  of  the 
emotions  of  his  heart,  from  the  time  he  formed 
■  resolution  to  accomplish  his  vow  of  pilgrim- 
age. He  expresses,  with  much  feeling,  the 
j-earning  of  his  soul  towards  the  land  of  his 
fethers  in  the  following  lines  of  one  of  his 
poems: — 

"In  lh«  weal  is  my  body,  while  my  heart  is  in  the 
east. 
What  has  long  been  the  joy  of  my  hope,  now  becoraea 
a  lengthened  torment. 
'      Ah,  shall  I  ever  obtain  what  my  soul   has   so   long 
^K       de^red  I 
^^■•vho   live    among    Ishmael,    while    Edom   possesses 

^^Bst  is  Spain  to  me  with  her  blue  sky  and  her  bright 
^B     &me? 

^^B  comparison  with  a  little  dust  of  ihat  temple  which 
^^V    is  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Gentiles." 

^HL  friend  of  Hallevi's,  also  a  poet,  tried,  hy 
i^  poetical  epistle,  to  dissuade  him  from  this 
perilous  enterprize.  He  answered  him  by  a 
poem,  in  which  he  complains  "  that  the  grace- 
fid  verses  of  the  letter  he  had  received  con- 
cealed daggers  to  wound  him,  and  that  thorns 
o  3 
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were  hid  beneath  the  softness  of  its  fim 
pressions."  For  further  satisfaction,  he  i 
him  to  those  of  their  fathers  who  had  jourt 
in  that  country  wliich  had  received  the  ii 
diate  revelation  of  God,  and  his  herald 
prophets.  He  ends  by  exhorting  his 
adviser  against  that  Greek  wisdom  which 
always  been  inimical  to  any  depth  of  reh 
feeling,  and  which  must  ever  continue  ir 
patible  with  the  foundations  of  Judaism. 
Other  poems  of  Hallevi  are  dated  afte 
time  when  he  really  began  his  jou 
When  at  sea,  he  called  to  mind,  with  aff& 
all  the  members  of  his  family — his  bro 
sisters,  daughters,  the  synagogue  of  his  cot 
and  the  place  he  had  filled  in  it ;  yet  stJi 
longing  desire  to  behold  the  land  of  the 
and  of  the  ark  of  God  remained  uppe 
in  his  mind.  "  If  he  can  but  accomplie 
vow,  the  sight  of  jackals  and  hyenas  ' 
be  rather  welcome  than  terrible  to  him 
the  roaring  of  the  lion  a  more  pleasing 
than  the  bleating  of  flocks."  His  last  \ 
was  written  in  Egypt,  where  this  celel 
writer  received  an  honourable  and  hosp 
welcome.  We  have  already  mentione 
end.  His  writings,  besides  his  hymns, 
of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  Litni 
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'  s3magogues,    consist   of    elegies,    epitha- 
niums,   and   paraphrases  on  verses  of  tlie 
alms,  with  a  wort  in  Arabic  prose,  which 
s  gained  great  celebrity.     This  book,  named 
pKhttsari,"  is  an  apology  for  Judaism,  in  the 
a  of  an  imaginary  dialogue  between  a  king 
I  the  Chasars  and  an  Israelitish  Rabbi,  wlio 
Sports  the  cause  of  the  Talraudists  against 
!  doctrines   of  the  Karaites  and  the    phi- 
sophy  of  the  Gentiles.     A  later  version  of 
9  work  was  made  in    1560,  by  T.  Buxtorf, 
'tte  son,    and  a    Spanish    translation    by   tlie 
Portagnese  Itabbi  Jacob  Abendana,  in  Eng- 
land (a.  d.  1GG3). 

Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman,  born  at  Girona, 
in  Catalonia  (1194),  and  also  famed  for  his 
poetry  and  learning,  was  more  successful  than 
Rabbi  Judah  in  the  attempt  which  he  also 
made  to  visit  Palestine,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  1967,  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  feelings  excited  by  his  resi- 
dence in  that  country.  "  My  son  Nachman," 
he  writes,  "  may  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  grant 
you  to  see  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  and  your 
children's  children.  I  date  this  letter  from 
Jerusalem,  the  holy  city.  I  give  thanks  and 
praise  to  the  God  of  my  salvation,  that  I  was 
enabled  to   reach    this  place    in   safety    oa 


» 
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the  ninth  of  the   month  Elul.      I  hare  »  j 
mained  here  till  now,  the  day  following  line  I 
Great  Day  of  Atonement.     My  plan  is,  ta  I 
visit  Hebron,  to  cast  myself  upon  the  scpol*  I 
chres  of  our  fathers,  and  there  to  prepare  mf 
own  tomb.     What  can  I  say  of  this  countn-? 
Great  is  its  desolation  and  its  sterility.    Tli: 
more  holy  the  spot,  the  more  completely  is  it 
abandoned.     Jerusalem  is  the  most  degrndi'i 
of  all — Judea  more  so   than    Galilee.      It; 
even  in  its  desolation  it  is  a  blessed  couiiti). 
The   city  contains  2.000  inhabitants,  300  (f 
whom  are  Christians,  who  have  esca|>ed  tin 
sword  of  the  Sultan.     Since  the  invasion  ol 
the  Tartars,  no  Jews  have  been  settled  Ian 
Only  two  brothers,  dyers  by  trade,  areJc"' 
At  their  house  we  assembled,  to  the  number  ■  i 
ten,  and  celebrated  the  Sabbath  with  prayer' 
We  have  now  succeeded  in  procuring  a  ile- 
serted  house,  with  marble  pillars  and  a  fine 
vaulted  roof,  and  have  transformed  it  into  a 
synagogue.     The  city  has,  properly  speaking', 
no  government,  and  he  that  uishes  may  takf 
possession  of  the  parts  that  are  unoccupied. 
We  have  contributed  the  needful  expense  to 
ensure  possession  of  the  house  for  the  purpose 
I  mentioned.     We  have  also  procured  from 
Sichem  some  volumes  of  the  law,  which  had 
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concealed  there  at  the  time  of  the  Tartar 

Thus,  we  shall  have  a  synagogue; 

■hall  pray  here.     Men  and  women  flock 

all   parts    to  Jerusalem — from    Aleppo, 

ascas,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 
Id  the  sanctuary  and  to  weep.     May  He 

has  permitted  me  to  see  Jerusalem  in 
desolation,  grant  that  we  may  see  her 
d,  rebuilt,  and  filled  with  the  glory  of 
Lord.  May  you,  my  son,  see  the  welfare 
Icrusalem,  and  be  witness  of  the  con- 
ion  of  Zion!"      The  letter  is  ended  by 

nbrances  to  his  disciples,  and  especially 
is  nephew,  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Salomo,  an 
J  of  whose  composition  had  been  recited 
Uoses  Ben   Nachman   on   the   Mount  of 

ftbbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman  left  many  other 
irritings  ^^ich  testify  that,  considering  the 
ige  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  remarkable  as  a 
iker,  expounder,  Talmudist,  and  especially 
\  student  of  the  Cabbala.  In  the  division 
he  synagogues  caused  by  the  writings  of 
kimonides,  he  took  the  part  of  the  latter, 
probably  more  on  account  of  the  esteem  he 
felt  for  his  character,  than  from  any  great 
?%Tnpathy  with  his  opinions.  In  1263,  he 
held  a  pubUc  conference  on  religion  with  Paul 
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Ben  Salomon  Beu  Alcophni,  more  gene^ 
known  as  Al    Charisi  (the    poet),   whoiaa 
may  designate  as  the  Horace  of  that  BcbT 
The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  a 
known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  beloni 
to  the  thirteenth   centurj'.     Descended  1 
poetic  ancestors,  and,   like   Mairaonides,  J 
longing  to  a  part  of  Spain  then  subject  to  I 
Mahometans,   the   Arabs   were  both  hisj 
structors  and  his  models.    His  principal  v 
the  "Tachmonite,"  is  not  exactly  a  transla) 
or  imitation  of  their  Hariri,  though  writte 
the  style  of  the  Arabian  poet.     The  "  T(J! 
monite "  contains  fifty  sections,  partly  ] 
and  partly  verse,  in  the  form  of  dialogues  i 
discourses  on  the  most  varied  subjects, 
Cliarisi  wrote  an  interesting  history  of  the  | 
of  poetry  in  Spain,  with  talented  remarkafl 
the  style  and  writings  of  the  different  j 
With  the  opinion  he  passed  on  Judah  Ha! 
we    are    already    acquainted.      His    pre< 
of  the  art  of  versification  are  not  less  worthy 
of  note.     He  recommends,  in  the  first  place, 
purity  and  severity  of  diction,  not  overgrown 
with  a  mixture  of  strange  weeds,  for  which  he 
blames  the  Grecian  Jewish  poets ;  regularity 
in  versification;  unity  and  utility  in  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  and  the  manner  of  treating  it; 
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,  clearness  of  expression,  "which  is  not 
found  among  the  French  Jews,  who 
I  commentator  to  explain  their  works." 
Besires  the  poet  "  not  to  publish  immedi- 
f  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  talents,  lest 
nould  prove  abortive;"  "neither  must  he 
!  all  he  hag  to  the  public,  but  only  the 
Lastly,  he  must  be  popular  in  his 
Language,  and  not  write  only  for  the  learned, 
like  Rabbi  Salomon,  who  pleases  only  the 
latter,  while  ordinary  readers  cannot  under- 
stand him." 

Al  Cliarisi  himself  has  obtained  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  excellent  poet,  principally  for  the 
poems  inserted  in  the  "Tachmonite;"  among 
others,  the  "dispute  between  the  sword  and 
ihe  pen."  He  also  practised  as  a  physician; 
tnd,  like  others  of  his  counti-j-men,  was  a 
jreat  traveller. 

The  poetry  of  the  Jews  in  the  language  of 
heir  forefathers  had  reached  its  height  and 
Iso  its  decline  in  Spain  by  the  end  of  the 
liirtecnth  century.  It  is  true  that  this  study 
'as  not  entirely  neglected  by  the  Jews  of 
le  Peninsula,  even  after  their  expulsion;  but 
[ebrew  poets  of  note  arose  no  more  among 
le  Sephardim.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
ut  shortly  after  the   decline    of  this  great 
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'  Converses.  In  this  collection  of  the 
ent  poetry  of  Castile  there  are  poems 
m  by  Jews  by  religion  as  well  as  by 
J  one  of  whom,  named  Don  Moses,  was 
Jon  to  King  Henry  III. 
I  later  centuries  we  shall  find  Spanish 
y  carried  to  some  degree  of  perfection  by 
DcUes  of  the  Peninsula  at  Hamburgh,  and 
e  Netherlands ;  while  in  Spain  and  Por- 
;  it  was  still  cultivated  by  their  descend- 
either  really  converted  to  Christianity 
Dnccaled  under  its  outward  profession. 
Bg  these  Jewish  poets  we  may  name 
■  Miguel  de  Silveira,  who  wrote,  in  the 
Iteenth  century,  an  epic  poem  on  Judas 
labeus,  in  the  style  of  Tasso  and  Camoens. 
Completely  Christian  style,  however,  both 
is  and  other  smaller  poems  by  the  same 
»,  give  the  impression  that  he  may  have 
Iged  to  the  nation,  but  never  to  the 
Bglon,  of  the  Jews.  Duarte  Diaz,  of  Porto, 
rho  lived  at  Antwerp,  in  the  sixteenth 
BDtnry,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
imily  of  Aboab,  and  Antonio  Henrico  Gomez 
1  the  seventeenth,  who  showed  great  poetical 
■lent  both  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  were 
rofessors  of  Judaism.  The  latter  was,  in 
klBce,  mode  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Saint 
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Michael,  and  became  counsellor  to  Louis 
but  he  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  ofl 
Inquisition  in  Spain,  and  seems  to  have 
condemned  to   the    flames    for    his  Judai 
The  same  fate  is  said  to  have  befallen  Ant( 
de  Sylva,  one  of  the  most  ancient  di 
poets  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  details  we  have  hitherto  given  com 
ing  the  social    position   of  the  Jews  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  their  advancement  in  science, 
may  have  afforded  some  pleasure  to  the  ChriJ" 
tian  who  loves  Israel  for  their  fathers'  sokes, 
yet  there  is  a  mixture  of  bitterness  in  the 
thought,   that  these  gifts,  these  talents,  and 
these  privileges,  were  enjoyed  not  only  apart 
from  any  faith  in  their  true  Messiah,  but  even 
in  opposition  to  that  faith.     Their  history  in 
Spain  happily  offers  some  far  brighter  pag^es. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  while  no  country  ; 
the  world  used  such  violent  and  tjTannic 
measures  to  bring  the  Jews  over  to  Chri-^' 
anity,  neither  did  any  other  produce  so  mai 
bright   examples   of  sincere   and    undoul^'' 
conversion ;  no  country  has  yet  witnessctl 
numerous  a  body  of  devoted  Christian  Ishj' 
ites!     Whatever  may  have  been  the  caubc  t^. 
this  effect,  and  whether  perhaps  in  part  owing 
to  the  greater  equality  of  rank,  and  more  fce- 
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nt  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the 

korch  and  those  of  the  synagogue  in  Spain, 

I  certain  that  in  no  other  country,  either 

;  the  middle  ages  or  even  in  our  own 

je,  have  the  words  of  the  apostle  (Rom.  si, 

pbeen   so  fully  realized;    in  the    midst   of 

lel's  rejection  and  hardness  of  heart  there 

I  always  "  a  remnant  according  to  the  elec- 

1  of  grace." 

i  Among  the  sons  of  Israel  who  have  con- 

1  the  Christian  faiih  in  Spain,  and  fought 

!  good   fight,   either  in   the  ranks  of  the 

Itch  or  on  the  field  of  theology,  one  of  the 

jst  examples  is  Julian,  Bishop  of  Toledo, 

J  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh 

ury,  while  the  country  was  still  under  the 

biuion    of  the  Goths,  before  the  Saracen 

Great  praise  is  awarded  to  him  by 

\  historians  of  that  period,  especially  for  his 

pitings  and  labours  as  a  bishop.  He  took  part 

ttfae  great  theological  disputes  of  his  time 

«rning  the  twofold  will  of  Christ,  a  ques- 

on   which  this  bishop,   or    rather    the 


"Erst  Julianus  eniditioDLs  lauAe  e&  tetute  Celebris, 
a  Ubri  testantur.  Fuit  ex  Jutkeorum  sanguine  prng- 
igenii  l«rtii  disciptilua,  Quirini  Taletani  PneauliB 
,  ingenio  facili,  copioao,  suavi,  probitatis  opinions 
[uUri."— Mariana,  VI.  18. 
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Council  of  Toledo  at  which  he  presided,; 
pressed  themselves  quite  independently  of 
Bishop  of  Rome.*     He  has  left,  as  the 
of  his  labours,  several  works ;  a  book  wi 
against  tlie  errors  of  Judaism,  besides  comi 
taries,  sermons,    hymns,    and    sacred 
with  a  history  of  the  wars  of  King  Wai 
llie  life  and  praises  of  Julian  were  writtea 
Bishop   Telisc,   his   successor  in   the  s 
Toledo. 

Another  Christian  Israelite,  of  less  el 
rank  in  the  Church,  Alvaras  Paulus,  of  Cck- 
dova,  flourished  in    the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  is  principally  known  to  us  by  liis 
letter  to  a  certain  Eleazar,  ^vho  had  passed 
from   Gentile   idolatry   to  Judaism.     'When 
taking  up  the  defence  of  the  Christian  (aith, 
he  confesses  at  once  his  own  Jewish  origin, 
and  his  belief  that  Messiah  was  already  comf     ' 
and  then  continues: — "  Which  of  us  has  ll 
most  right  to  the  name    of  Jew;    you,  "i. 
have  passed  from  the  worship  of  idols  to  l' 
knowledge  of  one   God, — or  I,  who  am  .. 
Israelite  both  by  birth  and  faith?     Yet  I  i 
longer  call  myself  a  Jew,  because  that  ViC 

*  "Nobis  (Julinni  dieputatio)  aliqiianto  liberior  i.i- 
esl,  qu&m  ut  Juliaui  rnodeatiam  erga  Romanum  pooti&ciim 
Bununte  Ecclesiie  rectorem,  deceret." 
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i  is  given  to  me  which  the  mouth  of  the 
I  hath  named !  Abraham  is  in  truth  my 
■,  but  not  only  because  my  ancestors  pro- 
him.  Those  who  have  expected 
iah  should  come,  but  who  also  receive 
I  because  he  is  akeady  come,  are  more 
I  Israelites  than  those  who,  after  long 
ing  for  him,  rejected  him  when  he  came, 

t  cease  not  to  expect  his  coming."* 
bbi  Samuel  Jehudi,  of  Fez,  in  Morocco, 
I  another  instance  of  sincere  conversion 
B  Christian  faith.  An  interesting  letter 
remains  to  us,  written  originally  in 
,  and  addressed  to  a  Rabbi  of  the  same 
named  Dr.  Isaac.  This  letter,  of 
1  a  Latin  version,  made  by  the  Dominican 
Alfonso  de  Buen  Ilombre,  in  1320,  has  been 
repeatedly  published,  contains  an  ample  refu- 
tation of  Jewish  objections  to  the  Christian 
feith,  written  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
that  period.  A  Spanish  translation  of  this 
letter  still  remains  in  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  the  Escurial.  Baptized  in  Spain  soon  after 
the  taking  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI.,  Rabbi 
Stmnel  appears  to  have  returned  to  Morocco, 
and  there  to  have  held  a  conference  on  religion 
with  a  learned  Mahomedan,  of  which  his  ac- 
•  Mic  Antonio,  Bib.  Vet.  Hisp.  vi.  8. 


count,  still  in  manuscript,  is  also  to  be  fou 
in  the  library  of  the  Escurial.' 

To  the  eleventh  century  also  belongs  J 
birth  of  another  Christian  Israelite,  wh 
afterwards  distinguished  for  the  testimoi 
bore  to  the  truth  and  power  of  the  I 
Kabbi  Moses,  of  Iluesca,  in  Arragon,  was  h 
in  the  year  10G2,  and  baptized  in  the  i 
1106,  King  Alphonso  I.  standing  as  Iifel 
sponsor,  after  whom  and  his  brother  and  pr*  j 
decessor  he  was  named,  Pedro  Alphonso.  Ih- 
afterwards  wrote  a  defence  of  Christianity  ml 
a  refutation  of  Jeivish  incredulity,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  Moses  and  Pedro 
Alphonso ;  this  work  ia  spoken  of  in  higb 
terras,  and  has  since  been  of  great  use  i'' 
Spain.  We  have  also  by  him  a  "  Discipli:. 
Clericalis,"  under  the  title  of  "  Proverbs,"  i!' 
which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  tiie 
Arabic  writers,  especially  the  tales  and  iabl» 
of  Pilpay. 

Another  learned  and  distinguislied  Israelii 
who  received  the  Christian  faith  and  niiiL. 
kno^vn  in  bis  writings  the  ground  of  his  beli' 
was  Rabbi  Ahuer,  the  physician,  in  the  caiv 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  While  yet  v- 
communion  with  the  synagogue,  he  wTotc  i: 
■  Nio.  Askinio,  tu,  1. 
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ition  of  Aben  Ezra's  treatise  on  the 
►mmaudments.  When  converted  to  the 
an  faith,  he  wrote  a  refutation  of 
li's  work  against  Christianity,  known 
:  same  title,  "  the  Wars  of  the  Lord." 
!  request  of  the  Infanta  Blanca,  abbess 
Convent  of  Laa  Huelgas,  at  Burgos,  he 
ited  the  work  into  Spanish.  As  a 
[an,  he  is  known  by  the  name  of 
nso  of  Burgos,  his  native  city,  or  of 
itid,  where,  until  his  death,  in  1346, 
the  post  of  saciistan  to  the  Cathe- 

long  the  Jewish  conversions  recorded  in 
btory  of  Spain,  none  are  more  worthy 
erest  than  that  of  Rabbi  Salomon  Levi, 
irgos,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
ry.     It  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 

itween  Pedro  Alphonso  and  Alphon^o  of  Yalla- 

ve  might  insert  Petru3  Julianiis,  Buniained  the 

i,  if  we  could  be  quite  certain  that  he  was  really 

t^  birth  or  descent,  of  which,  howerer,  I  only 

Eadoa  made  by  one  authority.     This  learned'man 

ictised  as  a  physician,  then  became  Archbishop  of 

and  finally  Pope,  under  the  name  of  John  XXI. 

a  known  to  have  written  several  works  on 

nc'dii-ine.     His  reputation   has   been   tomiahcd   l>y   the 

ill  of  the  monkish  orders,  to  whom  he  did  not  show 

iiucti  fiiTOur. 
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the  blessing  of  his  conversion  seems  to  li 
rested  upon  his  descendants  for  many  gejt< 
tions.     The  Eabbi  we  have  just  menlioi 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  liis  name,  whicli  " 
that  of  the  whole  family,  denotes,  was,  m 
his  fortieth  year,  a  teacher  among  the  Ji'» 
eminent  alike  for  his  birth  and  learoiiig. 
that  age  he  became  acquainted  with  the  nni- 
ings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  wliose  treatise  "  H^ 
Legibus  "  made  so  deep  an  impression  nptc 
his  mind  that  his  national  prejudices  again ' 
Christianity  fell  to  the  ground,  and  he  v. 
enlightened  by  that  Spirit  from  above  wlii: 
brought  life  and  salvation  to  his  soul.     In  il 
year    1392    he    received  Christian   bapn^; 
together  with  his  four  sons,  then  young  (L 
dren,  but  who  all,  in  after-life,  inherited  tK' 
father's   high  character  and   great  celebri'.? 
His  wife  was  already  dead,  but  his  mother  aii'i 
his  brothers  followed  his  example,  by  makms 
public  confession  of  their  faith  in   the  Su> 
our.*    From  that  moment,  he  devoted  him-' 
as  assiduously  to  the  study  of  Christian  th< 
logy  as  he  had  before  done  to  that  of  li 

"  From  that  time  he  bore  the  name  of  Paul,  witli  ■■': 
appellations  of  Santa  Mario,  in  honour  of  the  Vir^'n  . 
Burgos,  ttiter  his  native  city ;   and  of  Carthagena. 
first  bishopric. 
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He  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 

lity  at  Paris,  and  preached  at  Avignon, 

I  very  numerous  audience,  in  the  presence 

feter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XIII., 

,  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Papacy. 

Iiras  made  Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  Bishop 

krthagena,  and  lastly  Bishop  of  Burgos,  a 

f  to  which  his  son  succeeded  during  his 

t'a  lifetime.     While  he  was  yet  Bishop 

^rtbagena,  his  extraordinai-y  talents,  ex- 

i  knowledge,  and  excellent  judgment  in 

I  of  state  completely  gained  the  con- 

e  of  King  Henry  III,,  the  Invalid.    This 

,  who  died  young,  appointed  him  by  will 

!  office   of  High  Chancellor,  after  the 

of  Don  Pedro    Lopes  de  Ayala,    and 

1  to  him  the  education  of  his  son  and 

',   John    IL       Some   time    after    the 

;  Ferdinand,  uncle  and  guardian  to  the 

king,    being  called    to    the  throne  of 

;on,  before  his  departure  appointed  the 

I  of  Burgos  a  member  of  the  Council 

legency.     He  remained  in  the  service  of 

J  John  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1435, 

the    same  situation  to  which  he  had 

|.  appointed  by  liing  Henry. 

.  Spanish  historians  and  chroniclers  are 

p  2 
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unanimous  in  their  praises  of  this  descendant 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  hoth  as  a  hishop  and 
statesman.  They  generally  style  him  the 
excellent, — "  el  varon  excellente,"  and  speak 
of  him  "as  a  man  able  to  gorem  his  too^p, 
and  in  all  ways  well  calculated  to  guide  and 
advise  kings."  •  Yet  the  cares  of  state  never 
diminished  his  zeal,  either  for  the  duties  ^f 
his  pastoral  office,  or  for  that  study  of  Hoi; 
Scripture,  which  had  ever  been  the  very  lifi' 
of  bis  soul.  His  pastoral  labours  only  endeJ 
with  his  life,  for  he  was  taken  with  the  illness 
of  which  he  died,  in  his  eighty-third  year,  in 
a  journey  he  made  to  nsit  the  different 
churches  of  bis  diocese,  though  the  bishopric 
itself  had  already  passed  to  his  son,  Alphonso. 
His  indefatigable  actinty  as  a  student  and 
expounder  of  Scripture  is  attested  by  his 
writings,  of  which  two  in  particular  deserve 
our  notice;  his  "Additions  to  the  Postill* 
of  Nicholas  de  Lyra,"  f  and  his  "  Scrutiniua 

*  The  noble  knight  and  writer,  Ileman  Pern  de  Gin* 
man,  thus  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  "  GeneraciiHit.'  '' 
los  excelentea  Reyes  de  EBpana." 

t  The  value  of  these  additions  is  defended  againal  i^-- 
Frandacaa    Monk,    Doting,    hjr  Richard  Simon 
Ilistoria  Critica  Vet.  Teat.  UL  II. 
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ararum."  The  latter  is  of  the  latest 
*nd  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 

m  Paul  and  Saul,  a  refutation  of  Jewish 
ions  to  the  Christian  faith. 

introduction, '  in  which  the  venerable 
p  dedicates  his  work  on  the  whole  Bible, 
Bompleted,  to  his  son,  Don  Alphonso  of 
Bgena,  at  that  time  Archdeacon  of  Com- 
la,  will  afford  us,  in  his  own  words,  a 
insight  into  his  character  and  private 
g8,  than  any  account  written  by  another. 

lus  writes:    "What   would    you  most 

my  dearly  beloved  son,  that  I  should 
fou  whilst  T  am  alive,  or  leave  as  a  legacy 
a  at  my  death?     What  could  be  better, 

to  add  to  the  knowledge  you  already 
s  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  will 
Jthen  your  feet  in  the  path  of  a  well- 
ted  zeal  for  Christian  truth?  It  is  this 
I  bear  in  my  heart,  of  which  I  make 

lion  with  my  lips,  and  concerning  which 

rstand  the  words  of  the  prophet :  '  The 
shall   teach    his    children    thy  truth.' 
Iixviii.  19.) 

was  not  myself  thus  taught  in  the  days 
J  youth,  but  was  brought  up  in  Jewish 
Iness    and    incredulity ;    while    learning 

Scripture  from  unsanctified  teachers,  I 
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received  erroneous  opinions  from  erring: 
who  cloud  the  pure  letter  of  ScriptK 
impure  inventions,  as  sucli  teachers  havi 
wont  to  do.  But  when  it  pleased  Hira  i 
mercies  are  infinite,  to  call  me  from  da 
to  light,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  pitj 
open  air  of  heaven,  the  scales  seemed! 
were  to  fall  from  the  eyes  ofniy  understal 
and  I  began  to  read  Holy  Scripture  wil 
mind  in  part  released  from  the  bonds  o| 
judice  and  unbelief  I  began  to  sed 
truth,  no  longer  trusting  to  the  power  at 
own  intellect,  but  with  a  humbled  spirit, 
ing  to  God  from  the  heart  to  make  knoi 
me  what  might  be  for  the  salvation  Q 
soul.  Day  and  night  I  sought  help' 
Him,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  nq 
for  the  Christian  faith  so  much  incr 
that  at  length  I  was  able  openly  to  conft 
belief  which  niy  heart  liad  already  rec 
Having  then  attained  the  age  at  whicH 
now  are,  my  son,  I  received  the  sacril 
of  Baptism,  and  was  sprinkled  with  thert 
water  of  the  Churcli,  receiving,  at  then 
time,  the  name  of  Paul.  You,  my  defl 
were  then  in  the  innocence  of  childhood 
received  this  purification  at  that  tendei 
while   yet   unsullied  with  the   sins  of' 
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You  were  baptized  by  the  name  of 
mso  before  you  could  say  your  letters ! 
ilerwards,  as  time  passed  on,  I  devoted 
yet  more  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
reading  both  the  Testaments,  hearing 
Wrds  of  living  teachers,  and  consulting 
Stings  of  holy  men,  our  predecessors ; 
I,  who  was  formerly  a  teacher  of  error, 
icome,  by  the  grace  of  God,  a  learner  of 
Uth,  and  have  continued  so  to  the  great 
have  now  attained.  I  can  say  in  truth 
amid  the  pressure  of  worldly  business, 
ihe  cares  of  my  bishopric,  which  have 
ied  much  of  my  time, /there  is  no  con- 
>n  to  be  compared  to  that  I  have  found 
s  contemplation  of  the  Eternal  God  by 
ndy  of  his  holy  and  spotless  Word, 
have  also  enjoyed  what  the  world  calls 
ttity.  In  my  utter  unworthiness,  God 
iaeA  me  to  high  honours  in  his  Church, 
led  first  to  the  Bishopric  of  Carthagena, 
Braised  to  that  of  Burgos,  I  have  been,  so 
ik,  gifted  with  the  choicest  portions  in 
lurch  of  God.  To  these  have  been  also 
other  temporal  advantages.  With 
Henry  III.,  of  glorious  memory,  and 
is  illustrious  son,  our  present  monarch, 
been  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse 
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intended  to  bring  conviction  to  his  foM 
coreligionists,  and  for  that  purpose  filled  « 
striking  passages  in  support  of  the  Chi 
faith,  quoted  from  rabbinical  writers,  j 
their  views  of  the  person,  the  distinguis 
characteristics,  and  the  promised  kingdot 
the  Messiah.  He  also  expresses,  very  del 
his  own  ^iewe  concerning  the  future  i 
tion  of  Israel,  taken  from  the  Prophecies,J 
expectation  which  has  never  been  quite  1 
sight  of  in  the  Romish  Church.  "As  for  tSe 
remnant  of  Israel,"  he  says,  "  which  shall 
remain  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  we  finnlT 
believe  that  when  the  delusion  of  Antichdl 
has  been  made  manifest,  they  vnU.  tamifl 
truth  to  the  Messiah,  and  for  his  sake  endiflr 
much  persecution,  continuing  to  the  end  sWd- 
fast  in  the  faith.  This  is  what  was  written 
by  the  apostle  in  Romans  xi.i  'AH  Israel 
shall  be  saved;'  and  by  the  Prophet  Hosea: 
'The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide  many  days 
without  king,  and  without  prince,  and  without 
sacrifice,  and  without  statute,  and  without 
ephod  or  teraphim.  After  which  the  childrt* 
of  Israel  shall  be  converted  and  seek  the  Lor* 
their  God  and  David  their  king;'  or,  aai 
Chaldee  paraphrase  expresses  it,  'And  1 
shall  obey  Messiah  the  son  of  David, 
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Thus  at  last  shall  the  whole  nation  of 

I  be  brought  to  the  faith  in  Christ." 

!  four    sons   of  Paul    of  Burgos,    bom 

bis  baptism  and  ordination,  each  in- 

iited  a  share  of  their  father's  celebrity  and 

character.      They    are   known    in    the 

tory  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  by  the  names 

ton  Alphonso  de  Cavthagena,  DonGonzalo 

pSanta  Maria.  Alvar  Garcia  de  Santa  Maria, 

I  Pedro  de  Carthagena. 

ton  Alphonso  was  for  many  years  Arch- 

»n  of  Compostella,  and  being  equally  dis- 

aished  as  a  statesman  and  pastor,  he  was 

■wards  made  Bishop  of  Burgos,  in  the  room 

phis  father.     He  took  his  seat  at  the  Council 

asle,  in  1431,  as  a  representative  of  Castile, 

i  was  treated  with  high  honour,  on  account 

^  his  great   talents   and    distinguished   ex- 

Hlence.      -(Eneas    Sylvius,   afterwards    Pope 

Pius  IT.,    called    him   in    his  memoirs,   "an 

wnament  to  the  Prelacy."  Pope  Eugenius  IV., 

learning  that  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  «as  about 

*o  visit  Rome,  declared  in  fiill  conclave  "  that 

^  presence  of  such  a  man  he  felt  ashamed 


1 

I 


I 


'0   be    seated    in    Peter's    chair."      Spanish  J 

tiistorians  unanimously  agree  in  representing  H 

tBon  as   a    worthy   representative   of   his  H 

Uent  iather.    He  is  also  known  to  pos*  H 
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terity  by  his  writings,  some  of  which  Imw 
been  published,  while  some  are  said  still  Ij 
remain  in  manuscript  in  the  Chapel  of  Bui 
where  lie  was  buried.    Those  which  have  * 
the  light  may  by  their  titles  give  some  idea^l 
the  bent    of  his  studies,   and  the  variety  c 
knowledge  which  he  attained.    They  are. — "A 
Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Spain;"  a  treali" 
of  Christian  morality,  entitled  "  Instruction  U 
Knights,  and  Memorials  of  Virtue,"  writtti; 
both  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  and  dedicated  i" 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  King  of  Portugal 
"  Juridical    Memoirs    on    the    right  of  t'n 
Kings    of  Castile    to    the  Canary    Islands ; 
translations  into    Spanish  of  some   books  ' : 
Seneca   and    Cicero ;    translations    from    tU 
Arabic  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  26th  Psalm  ; 
and  a  Homily  on  Prayer,  in  reply  to  a  letter 
on  that  subject  addressed  to  him  by  the  noble 
and    Christian    knight,     Ilcrnan     Perez    ile 
Guzman,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  venerablo 
Bishop,  whom  he  loved  as  a  father,  and  at 
whose  deatli,  in  1456,  he  expressed  hia  grief  iu 
some  stanzas  full  of  feeling  and  poetry. 
Don  Gonzalo  de  Santa  Maria  also  i 
distinction  in  the  Church.     He  was  c 
fi"om  Arragon  to  the  Council  of  Constant 
1416;   was   made  Bishop  of  Placentia, 
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"Sfterwariis  of  Siguenza,  which  dignity  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1448.  He  was  distinguished, 
this  brother,  for  his  talents  and  piety. 
!he  third  brother,  Alvar  de  Santa  Maria, 
t  become  very  generally  known  by  his  his- 
1  writings.  He  was  first  secretary  to  the 
Big  King  of  Castile,  John  II.,  but  after- 
■ds  left  him  to  accompany  his  uncle,  Don 
Perdinand,  when  called  to  the  throne  of 
Arragon,  where  he  continued  high  in  the 
favour  of  that  excellent  monarch.  He  wrote 
the  "Chronicles  of  John  IL,  to  the  year 
1420,"  a  work  which  was  afterwards  continued 
by  Juan  de  Menia,  and  ended  by  the  knight 
Perez  de  Guzman. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  family  of  the  excellent  Bishop  of 
Bui^os  still  preserv'ed  in  Spain  the  rank  and 
high  esteem  which  their  ancestors  formerly 
obtained.  The  family  was  perpetuated  by  the 
descendants  of  the  fourth  son,  many  of  whom 
intermarried  with  nobility  of  high  rank 
in  the  country.  Pedro  de  Carthagena  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  knight  and  warrior. 
While  a  member  of  the  municipality  of  Burgos, 
he  had  more  than  once  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining royal  guests  in  his  magnificent  abode, 
especially  the  Infanta  Pona  Blanca,  of  Arragon, 
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tation,  they  agree  very  nearly  in  asserting  the 
following  particulars  :• — 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  the  Pope 
in  person,  attended  by  the  Cardinals  and 
clergy  of  all  ranks,  and  remained  sitting  there 
for  more  than  twenty-one  months.  In  ll  - 
time  they  held  sixty-nine  meetings,  duri.  _ 
which  both  sides  joined  in  discussing  tlie  gifji 
question, "  Is  Jesus,  called  of  Nazareth,  who  m» 
bom  at  Bethlehem  in  the  latter  days  of  King 
Herod,  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple,  who  was  crucified,  and 
died  at  Jerusalem,  really  the  true  Mesaah, 
foretold  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment 1 " 

The  discussion  was  carried  on  by  argument- 
drawn  from  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  !ii 
Paraphrases  and  Commentaries  of  the  Jc"- 
On  the  Christian  side,  there  was  with  il" 
Doctor  of  Santa  Fe,  who  opened  the  Assemt'l  ■ 

•  We  flnil  the  account  glvea  by  the  Christians  of  il.- 
meeting  in  Zurita'a  "  Anales  de  Aragon,"  tom.  iii.  !  ■ 
108,  109  ;  in  Rodrigues  de  Castro's  "  Biblloilieca  K^i' 
binicn,"  i.  pp.  203—227.  Tlie  Jewish  accounts  «•  ' 
chiefly  written  by  Rabbi  Sulomon  Ben  Verga,  iii  I' 
"  Sceptrum  Judte,"  A  narrative  of  the  wliulv  bj  I' 
Jerome  of  Santa  Ffc  is  s&id  to  liave  remained  in  MS  if 
the  library  (^  the  Escurial. 
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irith  a  speech,  and  subsequently  took  an  active 
[lart  in  the  tliscussion,  another  converted  Jeivish 
teacher,  well  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee, 
darned  Andreas  Beltran,  a  native  of  Valencia, 
Bt  that  time  Almoner  to  the  Pope,  and  after- 
wards made  Bishop  of  Barcelona.     Among  a 
imerous  body  of  clergy  was  Garcia  Alvares 
larcon,  especially  famed  for  his  knowledge 
le  Hebrew  language  and  theology.     On 
Jewish    side   were    Rabbi    Zarachia    the 
;e,  Don  Todros  de  Huesca,  Don  Joseph 
Addereth,   Don   Istroc,   or  Astnic,   the 
Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Mosa,  Rabbi  Joseph 
Rabbi  Ferrer,   and    Don    Vidal   Ben- 
;ta,  who  was  the  principal  champion  of  his 
as  Dr.  Jerome  was  on    the   Christian 
The  result  of  this  conference  is  passed 
by   Jewish  historians    with    remarkable 
According  to  the  Christians,  all  the 
tins  declared  themselves  vanquished,  and 
id  an  act  to  that  effect,  with  the  exception 
ibbi  Albo  and  Rabbi  Ferrer, 
consequence  of  this  decisive  victory,  a 
'tet  multitude  of  Israelites  were  added  to  the 
Church,  which  they  entered  by  families  and 
"•y  synagogues.     But  the  glory  of  this  event 
'^aa  tarnished   by    the  intolerant    and   harah 
^icts  which  the  Church  of  Rome  thought  fit 
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to  pronounce  against  thoge  Jews  who  could  li' 
be  brought  by  persuasion  to  embrace  Hi 
Christian  faith  or  to  adopt  its  forms. 

It  was  not  to  the  conference  of  Jewish  and 
Christian  theologians  at  Tortosa  alone  that 
Castile  and  Arragon  were  indebted  for  to 
great  a  number  of  converts,  many  of  whOB 
sincerely  received  the  Christian  faith,  while  all 
professed  obedience  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Some  years  before,  the  exemplary  zeal  of  a 
Dominican  monk  had  led  him  to  preach  theGt* 
pel  in  Spain,  both  to  tlie  Jews  and  Mahometans; 
and  the  Word  of  God,  declared  in  the  midit 
of  the  synagogue  and  among  the  people,  with- 
out threats  of  fire  or  sword,  had  been  crowned 
with  incredible  success.  To  the  devoted  piP'': 
and  great  talents  of  Vincent  Ferrar  tc-ii- 
mony  is  borne,  alike  by  Protestant  writer' 
and  those  of  the  Romish  Church  ;  the  suca-^ 
that  attended  his  efforts  was  equal  to  the  i^t  ■ 
he  evinced  while  visiting  the  Churches  '■ 
England,  Ireland.  France,  and  Italy.  Ii 
said  that  in  Spain  eight  thousand  Mahometai;- 
and  more  than  thirty  thousand  Jews  ivtr' 
brought,  by  his  preaching,  to  the  knowleilL! 


•    Mtlner's    "  Uiatory    of    the    Church   of    Cbnii- 
CenL  XV.  ch,  4. 
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r  the  truth,  an  event  celebrated  in  history  as 
cause  of  national  rejoicing.* 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  all  these  con- 
ersions  were  not  well  grounded  and  sincere.  On 
he  coiitrarj',  a  marked  and  abiding  difference 
lecame  afterwards  more  and  more  manifest  be- 
ween  the  Couversos  for  many  generations.  We 
Day  divide  the  baptized  Jews  and  their  de- 
cendauts  into  three  classes.  1st.  Those  who 
to  truth,  and  with  all  their  heart,  received  the 
IJhristian  faith,  or,  brought  up  in  that  religion 
ay  parents  of  Jewish  origin,  ended  by  be- 
coming really  attached  to  it.  9dly.  Those 
who  from  purely  worldly  motives,  and  without 
sincere  love  for  either  faith,  made  use  of  any 
Occasion  that  presented  itself  to  escape  from 
the  oppressed  condition  of  the  Jew,  and  enter 
l-brilliant  career  opened  to  them  by  a  pro- 
1  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
g  Church.  3dly.  Those  who,  under  com- 
Bion  of  persecution,  or  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment, made  a  professionof  Christianity,  while 

if  practised  in  secret  the  rites  of  Judaism,  and 
fed  down  its  tenets  to  their  posterity. 
In  una  HispaniA  Mauroruro  octo  millia,  Judieorum 
'•'ginia  quinque  millin  Domina  Chriato  dederunt :  ac 
Pfs^ettim  FBlentioe  in  Vacweis  multo  masJuia  Juda»rum 
I*R  Christiana  sacra  auscepit,  Sanctro  Rogio  ^ua  nrbia 
o-Publicaexiia  rebus  Itelitia,  etc. — Mariana,xix.l2. 


:vT~E2XC7s  cofnxsiKStt   etc 

Ime  been  Ae  taiue,  I 
pc^mlalgon  of  S 


:  t£  Jewish  fiunifies  and  1 
i  errat,  tiie  c 
K  «f  wftiA  hsre  since  been  ap] 
nvs.  aid  hnv  oantinaed  so,  even  b 
Itefi.  H  ttMt  ummUi.  We  shall  soon  t 
•ccMiaM  te  lake  a  dark  and  distressiiig  t 
ttsB  CkI,  bat  «c  have  firet  a  few  words  I 
IB  acf  wfoa  Ihe  btigfater  side, 

Tbetc  ii  ma  doAi  bat  that  these  forced] 
tignad  txmmaaos^  as  well  as  the  ' 
M»Jtt  of  nmy  win  had  wiUingly  cmbi 
Cba^AaaStf,  became,  both  to  the  Jews  t 
adre^  and  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Spi 
popoiataoOt  a  source  of  great  and  ina 
Dttenr.     And  yet  we  mast  not  on  that  a 
dose  oar  eyes  to  the  excellence  of  other  c 
WTsions;    I   mean    of  those   whose   sincerity  I 
fiimUhed  to  Spain,  even  after  the  establi^V- 
ment  of  the  Inquisition,  many  interesting  ■■'■■ 
bright  examples,  both  in  the  offices  of  Chui^ 
and  State. 

Paul  of  Burgos  and  his  sons  are  not  by  ai 
means  the  only  sons  of  Israel  whose  servin 
talents,  and  virtue,  adorn  the  annals  of  S[';ii 
We  shall  notice  in  later  times  some  (!■ 
tinguisbed  statesmen  of  Jewish  birth  who  have 
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led  high  fame  in  tbeir  own  country,  and 
he  founders  of  some  of  the  most  illustn> 
hristian  famihes  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  annals  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  early 
lit  of  the  sixteenth  century  many  Conversos 
id  their  descendants  are  named  as  having 
stinguished  themselves  by  their  excellence 
nong  the  different  ranks  and  degrees  of  the 
ergy.  None  are  more  highly  spoken  of  than 
le  Cardinal  Don  Juan  de  Torquemada*  and 
le  Dean  of  Toledo,  Don  Francisco,  afterwards 
ishop  of  Coria,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the 
Aameuts  of  their  country  and  century.  Both 
ere  Castilians  by  birth, — one  from  Burgos, 
le  other  from  Toledo ;  both  were  high  in 
iteem  at  Rome,  and  valued  by  their  own 
nrereigiQS,  who  employed  them  in  various  im» 
>rtant  embassies,  and  appointed  them  to 
)sts  of  responsibility,  both  in  the  Church  and 
tate  ;  both,  also,  but  especially  Torquemada, 
ere  the  authors  of  different  works  on  subjects 
'  general  interest,  and  also  on  theology.  They 
ere  equally  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  tbeir 
fe  and  conduct,  their  zeal  in  the  duties  of 
leir  office,  and  for  a  feai-  of  God  in  the  heart, 

■  This  Ciirdinal  Torquemada  must  not  be  confouodeil 
iili  the  fanioiia  Dominican,  Don  Thotnaa  de  Torquemada, 
I  »bl[  known  aa  the  first  Intjuiaitor-Geoerol  ia  Spain, 
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I 


which  led  to  the  observance  of  all  his  ( 
mandments  in  their  relations  with  men.  ] 
both  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  oi 
Israelitish    brethren    converted    to   the  . 
against  the  injustice  of  the  clergy  and  I 
prejudices    of  the  multitude,    who  sougb^ 
exclude  thera  from  any  participation  in  T 
dignities  of  the  Church  or  State. 

All  the  really  pious  and  enlightened  c 
sided  with  these  two  excellent  IsraeUta 
repressing     every    manifestation    of 
against    the    Jews   and    Convei-sos. 
them  was  Alonzo  de  Oropessa,  the  celebi 
Superior   of    the    Hieroiiy  mites,""  an    uprij 
moderate    man,    who    sought   to 
severity  against  feigned  conversions,  whill 
upheld   with    kindness    and   impartiality  J 
cause   of    true    converts    to   Christianity,! 
screening  them  from  persecution  and  i 
exclusion. 

In  the  footsteps  of  Torquemada  i 
cotemporaries  followed  other  bishops  i 
lates  of  the  same  descent.  We  may  mei 
the  names  of  Don  Alonso  de  ValladoUd, 
Don  Alonso  de  Palenzuela,  both  in  turn 
Bishops  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  with  another 
pious  and  eminent  prelate  of  his  time,  Don 
Juan  Ortega,  of  Malvenda,  Bishop  of  Coria, 
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i    a   near  relatioa  of  Paul  of  Burgos,   of 

■  I  111  is  related  in  tlie  chronicles  of  Ferdinand 
i  Isabella,*  that  he  was  almost  compelled 
ibrce  to  accept  this  dignity,  in  148'2, — so  far 

;-  lie  fiom  seeking  anything  beyond  a  life  of 
tranquil  and  unnoticed  piety. 

Maiiy  converted  Jews  or  their  descendants 
tire  mentioned  in  the  same  century  as  zealous 
reformers  of  the  religious  orders,  especially 
Malvenda,  who  belonged  to  one  of  them 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate. 

There  were,  however,  some  sad  exceptions 
to  the  remarks  we  have  just  made.  Bishops 
and  other  members  of  the  clergy  of  Jewish 
birth  and  descent  having  undoubtedly  intro- 
duced dangerous  errors,  and  held  in  secret 
pernicious  heresies. 

One  grievous  and  remarkable  instance  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  trial  by  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Court,  of  which  we  will  give  a  brief 
sketch.  Gonzalvo  Alonso,  a  Jew,  baptized  in 
consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Vincent 
Ferrar,  was  promoted  to  high  dignity  in  the 
Church,  as  well  as  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Don  Alonzo,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Mon- 
treal,  in  Sicily ;    the  other,   Don  Pedro  de 

■  Uemando  ilea  Pulgar,  Cronica  de  !i>3  Senores  CbIo- 
liM»  Doa  FeipAndo  y  Dona  IsabeL 


I 
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Aranda,  Bishop  of  Calahorra  ;  the  latter, 
also  uaraed  President  of  the  Council  of  Ci 
in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (III 
on  account  of  his  great  political  and  legi^ 
tive  talents.  Ten  years  aftenvards,  he  wbi 
engaged  by  the  Inquisition  in  a  double  aoit: 
first,  on  account  of  his  father,  whom  thai 
tribunal  declared  to  have  returned  in  sees* 
to  Judaism,  and  whose  property  it  therefore 
laid  claim  to,  according  to  existing  regulatioM. 
The  other  suit  related  to  the  Bishop  himscH 
■who  was  accused  of  perverting  the  Christian 
religion  by  errors  inclining  towards  Judaism, 
to  introduce  which  he  had  employed  all  kiiidi 
of  machinations,  and  even  called  Councils  in 
his  own  diocese.  He  appealed  to  the  Pof? 
and  went  in  person  to  Rome,  where  he  m 
with  a  most  favourable  reception.  He  clean  ■ 
the  memory  of  his  father  from  the  accusalim. 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  appointed  Majm 
domo  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  sent  lii^ 
as  his  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Venin 
When,  however,  the  trial  for  heresy,  of  wlii'  . 
he  had  been  accused,  was  put  by  the  l'"i' 
into  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Ecclesiast^r 
the  result,  after  the  examination  of  a  humlrti: 
and  one  witnesses  cited  by  the  Bishop,  was. 
his  condemnation  to  perpetual  imprisonnicnt 
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i  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  soon 
^ed.  Though  Llorente*  tries  to  defend 
his  admissions,  with  other  details 
Cariana  and  Zurita,  tend  to  prove  that 
ishop  of  Cakhorra  was  in  truth  a  con- 
I  Jew. 

|t  immense  accession  of  converts  and  their 
dants,  alhed  to  the  old  Christians  by 
B  of  marriage  and  relationship,  excited 
Uovements  and  disturbances  among  the 
especially  the  lower  classes.  The 
[  and  privileges  of  the  Jews,  when  bap- 
•  not  less  intolerable  than  those  of 
tized  Jews  in  the  eyes  of  a  multitude 
toked  upon  the  greater  number  of  the 
(Fersos — often,  alas  !  with  truth — as  unbe- 
vers,  who  aggravated  the  crime  of  their 
mity  to  Christians  and  Christianity  by  the 
[led  guilt  of  dissimulation.  Thence  arose 
litions,  pillage,  and  reciprocal  murders,  not 
ly  between  Jew  and  Christian,  but  hcnce- 
th  between  Jew  and  Christian  and  Con- 
■SOB.  Thence  sprung  associations  of  a 
igioiis  nature  in  the  midst  of  the  political 
ttons  which  already  distracted  the  feeble 
nhappy  reign  oi  Henry  IV.,  of  Castile 
-1474).  All  these  together  seemed 
•  Hiatoire  de  I'lnquiEitioc,  >.,  267—269. 
<4 
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ready  to  plunge  the  kingdom  into  a 
deeper  chaos  of  disorder, — when  all  at 
the  succession  of  Isabella,  the  sister  of  Hew^ 
to  the  throne,  gave  to  Castile  fresh  Ufe  and 
vigour. 

It  was  a  striking  manifestation  of  God't 
providence  which,  just  as  the  Castilian  mon- 
archy was  sinking  into  a  state  of  irretrieTaUe 
anarchy,  raised  up  the  high-souled  woman 
to  whom  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain  owK 
its  greatest  period  of  splendour.  Almoit 
against  his  will,  but  guided  by  his  powafel 
favourite,  Don  Alvar  de  Luna,  King  John  II 
had  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  tht 
Infanta  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Master,  Don  John  of  Portugal,  one  of  the 
SODS  of  Jolin  I.,  of  that  country.  This  niM' 
riage  soon  proved  fatal  in  its  effects  to  Don 
Alvar,  who  had  recommended  it ;  for,  hafing 
excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new  Queen,  be 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  King,  and  eml"' 
his  days  on  the  scaffold.  By  this  second  n- . 
riage  King  John  II.  had  two  children,  ■■■■ 
infant  named  Alfonso,  born  1451.  and  an  in- 
fanta, afterwards  the  celebrated  Queen  Isabelk 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  the  ft 
Queen  were  spent  in  neglect  and  retirei 
King  Henry  necessarily  looked  with 
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■the  offspring  of  his  father's  second  mar- 
I — a  feeling  increased  by  the  numerous 
taks  and  disturbances  raised  by  those 
Were  discontented  with  his  government, 
merfui  party  among  the  nobility  placed 
foxaig  Alfonso  at  their  head,  and  pro- 
,  his  title  to  the  throne ;  they  were, 
»er,  completely  defeated,  near  Olmeda, 
466,  when  he  lost  the  throne  he  had 
»ed,  and,  soon  after,  his  life  (1468).  Hia 
then  offered  the  succession  to  his  sister, 
roung  Isabella,  but  in  vain.  Yet  her 
i  gained  her  no  favour  with  her  royal 
On  the  contrary,  tlie  distance  be- 
L  them  was  increased,  when,  in  1469,  the 
,  made  her  choice  among  the  princes 
lought  her  hand,  and  married  her  cousin, 
Ferdinand,  sou  and  heir  of  John  II,,  ot 
fon,  against  the  will  of  the  King.  New 
1  were  still  formed  in  Castile  to  dispute 
accession  to  the  throne.  In  the  differ- 
that  then  arose  between  the  partisans  of 
Anghter  of  Henry  IV.,  Dona  Johanna, 
bose  of  the  King's  sister,  Isabella,  the 
majority  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  people 
,  themselves  in  favour  of  the  couple 
[y  esteemed  and  loved  by  all,  who  have 
jained  so  great  a  name  in  history  under 
o2 
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the  title  of  "  Reyes  CatoUcos,"  the  Catholir 
sovereigns. 

Their  accession  to  the  throne  at  the  deail. 
of  Henry  IV.,  in  1474,  was  the  commecni- 
roent  of  a  long  course  of  prosperity  for  thci: 
country.  King  Alphonso  V.,  of  Portugal 
who  had  declared  himself  the  champion  d 
Dona  Johanna,  that  he  might  secure  the 
crown  to  himself  by  a  marriage  with  tbit 
princess,  lost,  after  the  battle  of  Tore,'  all 
hopes  of  effecting  this  scheme,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  confirming 
Isabella's  right  to  the  throne  «hich  she  then 
occupied.  Castile  was  soon  fortified  and  ren- 
dered formidable  to  her  enemies,  both  within 
and  without  the  Peninsula,  by  the  success  v-i 
her  arms.  Her  inward  power  was  also  great!} 
increased  by  tne  wisdom  of  a  Govemmen! 
which  could  appreciate,  encourage,  and  a['- 
propriate,  all  the  available  resources  of  tht 
country,  both  in  material  riches,  and  in  morLiI 
and  intellectual  greatness. 

Reciprocal  strength  and  advantage  accruLii 
to  Castile  and  Arragon  from  the  union  of  ibi 
two  crowns  under  such  eminent  princes  u- 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  interior  goveru* 
ment  throughout  their  dominions  ^vas  soon 
stmpliiied  and  upheld  by  a  rare  admixture  of 
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iildness  and  decision.  The  nobility,  whose 
hivalrous  bearing  was  more  than  ever  re- 
pected,  and  incited  to  great  and  noble  deeds, 
rere  thus  rendered  incapable  of  injuring  the 
jtoyal  power.  They  were  thus  also  prevented 
rom  mutually  destroying  and  weakening  one 
mother,  as  they  had  done  during  the  innumcr- 
ible  feuds  which  arose  between  the  great 
unilies  of  the  kingdom  before  the  accession 
if  Isabella,  and  which  had  almost  unpeopled 
llastile  and  Andalusia,  The  great  men  who 
lourished  in  this  the  golden  age  of  Spain, 
amid  in  fidelity  and  devotion  to  their  King 
nd  Queen  a  common  rallying  point  against 
nemies  from  abroad,  and  the  unbelieving 
foslera  ^\ithin  the  Peninsula.  No  names  in 
lie  whole  history  of  Spain  are  more  illustrious 
lian  those  whose  renown  formed,  as  it  were, 
art  of  the  government  of  Ferdinand  and 
sabella ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  great 
uptain  and  conqueror  of  the  Moors  in  Spain 
nd  the  French  in  Italy,  Gonzalvo  Fernandez, 
f  Cordova,  with  others  of  the  illustrious 
tmilies  of  the  Guzmans,  anciently  of  Gothic 
rigin ; — the  Toledos,  dukes  of  Alva,  sprung 
a  royal  stock  among  the  Arabs  ; — the 
Avila,  of  Israelitiah  descent  ;*  and 
J  Arias,  Treasurer  and  Secretary  to  Henry  IV. 
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the  Henricos    and  Arragons,   princes  of  ^ 
same  blood  as  their  sovereigns.     Among  4 
illnstrious    personages   who    surrounded  I 
throne,  distinguished  alike  by  noble  birth  i 
high  personal  merit,  we  find  six  sons  of  ^ 
Inigo  Ivopes  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  S 
lane,  equally  renowned  in  his  day  as  a  n 
and  a  man  of  letters.     One  of  his  sons,  ] 
Pedro  Gonsales  de  Mendoza,  was  Archbish 
of  Toledo,  often  called  the  "  Great  Cardinal,' 
and   sometimes,    on   account  of  his  poUtical  I 
.  wisdom  and  powerful  influence  in  the  affain 
of  state  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  "  the  I 
third   sovereign  of    Castile."      He  was  stif- 
ceeded  in  the  Archbisliopric,  as  well  as  in  lln 
confidence  of  the  ICing,  by  Cardinal  Ximom 
80   well    known   in  history  for   his   vigmu.; 
regency  of  Castile   during  the  minority  - 

was  one  of  those  Jews  who,  in  the  course  of  the  flfteeri'  ■ 
century,  asked  for,  and  received,  baptiBm  by  hundrL-i; 
One  of  his  sons,  made  Bishop  of  Segoria,  was  ui- ■ 
inclined  to  act  as  a  turbulent  sttttesnian  and  soldi<^r,  ti.^j 
as  R  ^'irtuous  prelate.  ^Vhen  troubled  by  the  In(|iitutL<i':. 
he  escaped  all  persecution  by  an  appeal  to  Rome,  itIkii 
he  ended  his  days.  From  a  brother  of  this  Bishujs 
Pedro  Arias  d'Avita,  and  his  two  suns,  Pedro  and  Jdu, 
descended  a  family,  who,  as  well  as  the  three  we  b 
named,  were,  from  father  to  son,  divttinguishcd 
warlike  and  heroic  exploits. 


hree  we  hiw    | 

J 
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V.  He  was,  like  his  predecessor, 
:a,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  pos- 
ing, perhaps,  greater  power  and  strength 
of  mind,  but  less  of  generosity  and  open- 
leartedness. 

"he  wise  government  of  the  Catholic  so- 
ns enabled  them  to  show  honour  to,  and 
^lhe  same  time  keep  in  subjection,  all  the 
distinguished  characters  among  the  chief 
nobility  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 
But  the  influence  of  the  same  government  was 
not  less  salutary  in  its  effects  on  the  middle 
:lasses  and  the  people  in  general.  Measures 
were  taken  to  protect  and  encourage  industry 
ind  commerce.  Learning  and  science  was 
nore  than  ever  esteemed  and  cultivated, 
faking  example  from  the  Queen,  who  both 
'ead  and  wrote  in  Latin,  many  of  the  chief 
lobility  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
lassies.  A  son  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  gave 
ecturcs  on  Greek  at  the  academy  of  Sala- 
nanca ;  and  a  son  of  the  Count  de  Parddes 
lid  the  same  at  Alcala  of  Ilenarez.  Don 
■"erdinand  de  Velasco  explained  Pliny  and 
)vid ;  Dona  Lucia  de  Medram  became  an 
nstructress  in  classical  literature ;  while  the 
rfarquis  of  Denea,  even  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
lecame  a  learner. 
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For  Europe,    as  well  as  for    the  whola 
Christendom,  a  new  epoch  was  then  al 
comnience.     The   art   of    printing   ha 
invented.*  and  its  power  had  spread  i 
wide ;    the  Eeformation  was  on  the  poial 
dawning,  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople! 
the    Turks    in    1453  became,     under  ' 
guidance,    a    means  of  spreading  fresh  1 
over  Christendom.    Spain,  under  the  dominl 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  in  the  forei^ 
rank  of  civilization  and  advancement  am 
the  European  powers.     To  that  country  \ 
world  was  soon  after  indebted  for  three  o 
striking  events  which  mark  the  close  ( 
Middle  Ages.     The  discovery  of  a  new  f 
the  East  Indies,  first  attempted  by  Vas 
Gama, — the  conquest  of  Granada,   and  i 
destruction  of  Mahomedan  power  in  Spai 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella, — and  the  discovery  S 


"  One  of  the  most  iraporlaiit  produclions  of  the  press  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  CViniplii' 
tensinn  Polyglotl,  printed  nt  tlie  expense  nnd  under  thu 
auperint«ndenee  of  Cnrdinal  Ximenes  at  Alcali  •>' 
IlenareE.  For  the  Hebrew  text  of  tliia  edition  we  •" 
indebted  to  three  learned  Jews,  who  hnd  in  their  Mrfj 
j'outh  received  Chrislinn  baptism.  Their  names  w*"' 
Paul  Coronet,  Alfonso  of  Znmoro,  and  Alfonso  *' 
Alcala. 
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1  by  Christopher  Columbus,    in  their 

,  the  noble  deeds,  great  undertakings, 
md  astonishing  discoveries  which  laid  the 
foandation  of  the  powerful  Austro-Spanish 
empire,  Isabella,  rather  than  Ferdinand,  vas 
the  soul.  The  King  at  her  side,  guided  by  the 
lofty  genius  of  the  Queen,  was  by  no  means  so 
devoid  of  talents  aa  some  historians  have 
represented.  What  he  was  when  left  to  hira- 
BPlf,  without  liis  high-souled  wife,  is  manifest 
IE  his  acts  and  his  whole  life  after  her  decease. 
Both  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  their  reign 
was,  without  doubt,  owing  to  Isabella.  History 
has  long  ago  recognised  and  paid  homage  to 
the  excellence  of  her  character  :  but  until  the 
present  century,  when  the  position  of  Spain 
onder  the  Catholic  sovereigns*  has  been  so 
ptomineiitly  brought  forward,  full  justice  had 
Dot  been  done  to  her.  Beloved  and  looked  up 
to  by  all,  the  powerful  influence  of  her  noble 
tiind  and  energetic  example  acted  with  a 
^vifjing  force  upon  the  nation,  the  army, 
8nd  the  whole  court,  as  well  as  upon  the 
King  himself,  and  her  own  immediate  circle. 

'  See  Prescolt's  "  FerdinaDd  and  Isabella; "  and  Dun 
*^ego  ClemeDcia's  "Elogio  de  la  Reina  CatoUca  Dona 
WeL"  Madrid,  1821. 

Q  3 
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Delighting  in  all  that  was  great  and  chival 
and  gifted  with  the  talents  needful  to 
out  her  noble  ideas,  she  united  with 
grandeur  a  woman's  amiability  in  the  full* 
and  best  sense  of  the  expression.  Nothing 
that  was  unbecoming  or  unhandsome  found 
favour  in  her  eyes  because  of  its  expediencT. 
Valiant  in  war,  and  severe  in  tlie  execution  of 
justice,  she  was  yet  of  a  most  tender  and 
compassionate  disposition,  which  led  her  to 
oppose,  though  ineffectually,  the  national  rrt- 
thusiasm  for  bull-fights,  and  even  for  tourn 
ments,  %vhen  they  caused  the  blood  of  br.n 
men  to  flow  for  mere  amusement.  Withoui  i 
any  degree  departing  from  a  queenly  digiiK] 
she  treated  her  subjects  and  attendants  "ii: 
the  greatest  possible  affability  on  every  ■-•  - 
casiou.  Simple  in  her  tastes  and  habits.  !>1j 
tried,  as  far  as  her  high  position  allowed,  lo 
carry  out  this  taste  in  her  dress  and  domestic 
arrangements.  True  Christian  piety,  as  fur  as 
the  age  and  Church  to  which  she  beloni:'' 
allowed,  was  the  ruling  principle  of  both  ^«- 
public  and  private  life.  From  it  she  fouuil  j 
strength  and  courage  in  times  of  adversity* 
■well  as  prosperity.  The  glory  of  God,  by  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  formed  the  main  object  of  her  politi* 
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[  undertakings  at  home  and  abroad.  With 
I  purest  of  motives  she  erred  in  a  way  that 
;  ever  be  deplored  in  the  appUcation  and 
^ce  of  means.  The  unity,  which  with  much 
idom  and  energy  she  had  effected  in  tem- 
L  affairs,  and  had  caused  to  centre  in  the 
ione  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns,  she  thought 
qnEdly  possible  and  incumbent  upon  her  to 
JBblish  and  maintain  in  spiritual  things 
©ughout  the  Church  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
1  but  inevitableconsequence of  the  teaching 
lat  Church,  which  seeks  for  unity  and  the 
irance  of  a  future  state,  not  at  the  right 
^  hand  of  God  in  those  high  places  where  Christ 
Uveth  and  reigneth,  hut  in  the  city  upon  seven 
hills,  where  is  set  up  the  dominion  of  the  man  of 
sin !  Fatal  error !  leading  by  necessary  induction 
to  the  Antichristian  measure  of  carrying  on  with 
fire  and  sword  what  God  has  declared  to  be  the 
work  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  This  same  error, 
which  in  after-times  deprived  Philip  II.,  Isa- 
bella's great  nephew,  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  took  from  Louis  XIV.  all  his  Protestant 
subjects,  now  tore  the  very  vitals  of  Spain, 
debased  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
opened  an  inexhaustible  source,  not  only  of 
lerstition,  but  of  infidelity,  in  the  midst  of 
i  population  for  centuries  after.    The  king- 
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doms  of  Spain  owe  to  the  noble  and  higl 
minded  Isabella  two  events  whicli  aim 
entirely  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  great  bencfi 
for  which  they  are  indebted  to  her  gloiioi 
reign.  These  were,  the  introduction  of  t 
Inquisition  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Je« 
The  aim  of  the  latter  was  to  deliver  Sps 
from  the  incredulity  of  the  unbaptized  Je* 
that  of  the  former,  to  guard  against  t 
apostasy  of  those  who  were  baptized.  Bd 
entirely  failed  in  accomplishing  their  end,  aft 
shedding  torrents  of  blood  aud  inflicting  i 
calculable  suffering. 

Yet  Ferdinand,  and  especially  Isabella,  w 
far  from  tliat  Pagan  hatred  of  the  Jewish  n 
60  frequently  met  with  where  zeal  for  I 
Church  and  religion  is  entirely  wantii 
Isabella  befiiended  the  Jews  as  a  nation, 
only  with  a  desire  to  win  them  to  the  Chrisli 
faith,  but  also  because  of  the  ancient  ties  whi 
had  subsisted  between  herfathersand  theJewi 
families  estabUshed  from  time  immemorial 
Spain.  She  herself  had  Israelitish  blood  j 
her  veins,  by  her  descent  in  the  female  1 
from  John  I.  of  Portugal,  whose  mother  v/t 
daughter  of  Israel.  The  kings  who  had  ] 
ceded  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  hod  always  b 
surrounded   by  Israelites  in  the  capacity 
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Icians,  treasurers,  learned  men,  and  minis- 

of  state;   indiyiduals  of  that  nation  had 

jr  times  rendered  service  and  proved  their 

Ity  to  Queen  Isabella  and  her  husband. 

Abraham  Senior,  in  a  moment  when  their 

Ifeession  was  doubtful,  had  exerted  himself 

ith  so   much  energy  on   their  behalf,  that 

hen    a    great    diminution    of  favours    and 

Bons  was  decreed,  he  was  among  the  few 

irhom  a  continuation  of  his  pension  was 

iidered  due. 

he  celebrated  Rabbi  Don  Isaac  Aharbanel, 
'hom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  long  enjoyed 
confidence  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns. 
y  were  at  all  times  surrounded  by  nu- 
eus  Converses.     In  the  reign  of  John  II., 

bier  of  Isabella,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
en  mentioned  in  all  chronicles  and 
Jtories  was  Don  Ferdinand  Diaz  de 
(ledo,  a  converted  Jew,  whose  son.  Don 
•dro  de  Toledo,  in  the  reign  of  Isabella,  was 
it  Archdeacon  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Hedo,  and  afterwards,  when  Malaga  was 
ken  from  the  Moors  in  1489,  be  was  con- 
lered  the  fittest  person  to  appoint  as  its  first 
[shop.  Among  the  immediate  attendants  at 
e  find  also  Fernando  del  Pulgar, 
and  chronicler  to  the  Queen  ;  Alonso 
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de  Avila,  secretary,  and  Ferdinand  Alvares  de 
Toledo,*  prothonotary.  of  Granada, — all  Con- 
versos  :  the  descendants  of  the  latter  were  i^ 
tin^uished  in  Castile  as  the  Counts  of  Cedilla 
Ferdinand,  in  his  kingdom  of  Arragon,  was  not 
less   surrounded    with    CVjnversos    and    their 
descendants  at  his  Court  and  in  the  offices  df 
the    State.       The    prothonotary   of  Arragon, 
Philip  de  Clemente,  with  his  wife,  Violante  de 
Calatayud,   the  King's  secretary,    Luiz  Gon- 
zales, and  his  treasurer,  Luiz  Sanchez,  were 
all  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  baptized 
or  converted  Jews.     The  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Arragon,  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand's  father  ai 
weUashisown,  wasDonAlonzodelaCavalleria, 
of  Saragossa,    of  a  family  originally  Jewi&h, 
whose  Christian  members  were  at  that  time  to 
be  found  among  the  clergy  and  magistrates  of 
the  town,  as  well  as  in  the  first  and  second 
chamber.     Hi3  grandson,  Don  Francisco  de  la 
Cavalleria,   was    afterwards   honoured  by   an 
alliance  with  the  royal  family,  when  he  married 
the  Countess  of  Ribagorza,  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.     Meanwhile,  the  Inqi 
sition  noted  with  care  the  genealogies  of 
the  nobles  of  Arragon,  sprung  of  Jewish 

'  We  must  not  coutbund  this  family  witli  ihe  AIvi 
I  ef  Toledo,  Dakcs  of  Alva,  who  were  of  Arabic  origin.^ 
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La  secret  register,  which  was  used,  when 
Bion  served,  to  oppress  those  with  whom  it 
displeased,  and  whose  revelations  were 
icealed,  or  clothed  under  a  pretence  of  in- 
;ence  to  those  whose  credit  and  power  it 
Bd. 

Ilention  is  made  in  history  of  the  Inquisition    i 
bre  the  year  1483,  for  an  ancient  institution 
I  existed  which  the  zealots  of  the  time  con- 
lered  quite  inadequate  to  purge  the  Cliurch 
a  the  leaven  of  Judaism.  The  tribunal  estab- 
hed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isahella,  which  cast 
^dark  a  shadow  over  their  reign,  was  called 
'New  Inquisition.      Under    this   title,    an 
abomination  ah'eady  too  well  known  through- 
out Christendom,  appeared  with  fresh  organi- 
zation and  redoubled  powers- 
It  is  well  known  that  the  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  Dominican  order,  when  seeking  a  fit  in- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  the  Vaudois,    i 
invented    the   Inquisition,    which    found   nu-  1 
merous  rictiras  among  the  Christians  of  the 
south  of  France,  &c.     The  ancient  Inquisition 
had  also  vented  its  fiiry  upon  the  errors  of  the 
Jews  and  Conversos,  witliout  having  attained  , 
the  degree  of  systematic  cruelty  and  organized 
^^^rocity    of  which   the   new  Inquisition   pre- 
^^■pted  to  the  world  so  fearful  a  spectacle. 
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The  new  Inquisition  differed  from  its  el^et 
sister  in  two  ways :  first,  because  it  i":^ 
especially  directed  against  converts  fian. 
Judaifim,  without  overlooking  those  from  Ma- 
homedanism,  or  ceasing  to  take  cognizance  of 
evil  doings  against  the  religion  of  the  Statt; 
secondly,  because,  unlike  the  old  tribunal. 
which  was  put  in  force  for  a  time,  as  circum- 
stances  required,  and  called  "  Inquisition 
Extraordinary," — this,  on  the  contrarj',  formed 
a  'permanent  and  powerful  body  in  the  StBte, 
connected  ivith  the  Government,  and  looliM 
upon  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  A  decree  was 
made,  that  no  Bishop  or  other  priest  of  Jewish 
extraction  should  take  a  seat  in  this  new 
court,  though  this,  like  many  similar  ordi- 
nances, did  not  long  remain  in  force.*  The 
whole  power  of  this  monstrous  Inquisition 
soon  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  regular 
clergy,  especially  the  Dominicans,  to  whom 
Torquemada,  the  first  Inquisitor-General  ot 
Castile  and  Arragon,  belonged.  Like  t)i'' 
order  of  the  Jesuits  with  its  General  at  Roiiif. 
the  Inquisition  of  Spain  was  at  once  a  power- 
ful bulwark  and  a  cause  of  terror  to  the 
Papacy,  which  at  the  same  time  upheld  and 
feared  it. 

•  See  Llorente'e  Uistory  of  the  Inqubilion. 
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Isabella  could  not  easily  make  up  her  mind 

adopt  a  measure  which,  when  once  estnb- 

led,  must  be  acted  upon  and  carried  out 

ih  the  same  energy  and  recklessness  of  con- 

[uences  ttiat  characterized  her  whole  govern- 

mt.    The  Cortes,  the  nobility,  and  the  gran- 

M,  were,  in  general,  opposed  to  the  estab- 

ment  of  the  Inquisition,    but  the   Domi- 

had  set  their  heart  upon  it,  and  were 

nnined   to    obtain    it,    while   the   lowest 

I  of  the  populace  favoured,  and,  on  oc- 

1,  supported  it.      Many  centuries  after, 

the  whole  history  of  Spain,  bent  in  com- 

Ice  with,  and  subjugated  by,  the  powers 

lie  Inquisition,  had  been  obliged  to  falsify 

Conceal  many  facts,  it  began  to  attribute 

the  establishment  of  this  tribunal    and 

banbhment  of  the  Jews  to  the  influence 

wral  great  men  at  the  Court  of  Isabella, 

'i  in  reality,  had  taken  no  share  in  either 

ese  movements.     An  urgent  remonstrance 

istthe  establishment  of  thisterribletiibunal 

ig  the  reign  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns  is 

butable  to  Ximenes,  though  the  fact  cannot 

lenied,  that  in  later  times  this  statesman 

irted  the  dealings  of  the  Inquisition  T\'ith 

Flemish  nobility,  during  the  minority  of 

lea   v.,    and  after   Torquemada's    death 
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accepted  the  post  of  Inquisitor-General. 
whole  spirit  of  the  Great  Cardinal  de  Mendt 
was  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  loqiu 
tion,  and  Talavera  showed  sufficiently  by  ii 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  Mahomedao 
when  Archbishop  of  Granada,  that  he  soughtT 
to  bring  unbelievers  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 
not  by  force,  but  by  means  of  a  noble  and 
active  Christian  philanthropy.  After  llr 
death  of  his  royal  friend,  Queen  Isabcll:! 
Talavera  himself  was  exposed  to  the  ennii' 
of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  directed  again- 
his  near  relations  and  himself,  to  the  unc: 
indignation  of  all  good  men. 

Of  King  Ferdinand  it  was  said,  that  he  was 
disposed  to  look  favourably  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  Inquisition  for  the  sake  of  his 
treasury,  which  was  likely  soon  to  be  swelled 
by  a  vast  amount  of  confiscations.  But  this 
circumstance  in  itself  alai'med  the  conscience 
of  the  Queen,  always  tender,  even  in  her 
greatest  errors,  and  made  her  hesitate  long 
before  she  gave  her  consent  to  the  measure' 
"What  finally  determined  her  to  adopt  it  was, 
a  vow  she  had  made  when  a  yomig  lofanta, 
in  the  presence  of  Thomas  of  Torquematla, 
then  her  Confessor,  that  if  ever  she  came  to 
the  throne,  she  would  maintain  the  Catholic 
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iuth  with  all  her  power,  and  extirpate  heresy 

D  the  very  root. 

The  first  Papal  Bull  issued  for  the  establish- 

i'taent  of  the  Inquisition  on  this  new  footing 

fin  Castile,  is  dated  in  the  year  1478.     From 

I  that  time  fresh  decrees  were  continually  made 

i  its  favour,  great  pri\-ileges  granted  to  the 

■Inquisitors,    and   directions    given    for    their 

bbours,  to  which  every  facility  was  afforded. 

lAt  Seville,  the  new  tribunal  opened  the  series 

'.  its  abominations,  the  different  authorities 

siving  strict  injunctions  to  lend  the  help  of 

■  secular  arm.      At  first  these  orders  were 

fcdiderstood   to   include    tlie    royal   dominions 

le,    and  not  to  extend  to  the  territory  of 

nobility.     As    a   natural  consequence,    a 

ist  number  of  new  Christians  took  refuge  on 

'  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Medina,  Sidonia, 

Marquis   of  Cadiz,    and    other   grandees 

1  Seville   and  Andalusia.      The  Inquisition 

aitly  issued  an  edict  against  these  refugees, 

rith  the  most  stringent  threats  of  excommuni- 

■tion,    and    other    penalties,    upon   all   who 

M^iould  give  harbour  to  the  guilty,  and  refuse 

to  deliver  them  up.     At  Seville  itself,  in  the 

year    1481,   nearly  three  hundred  Converses 

were  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a  first-fruits 

of  the  new  Inquisition ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
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province,  the  number  amounted  to  two  ihwi 
Band,  while  seventeen  thousand  were  coo*  | 
demned  to  minor  penalties.  In  consequcnrp 
of  these  proceedings,  many  Spaniards  id- 
their  own  country  to  seek  safety  in  Afric- 
Portugal,  or  France. 

The  whole  of  Castile  was  shaken  by  tli' 
first  effort  of  this  new  tribunal,  yet  no  acli'- 
resistance  was  offered  to  it.     More  difficult. 
was  found  in  introducing  it  into  the  kingJisi;. 
of  Arragon  in  1483.     The  equestrian  order  01 
knights,  who  for  centuries  had  boasted  tbdl 
liberty  and  independence,  the  principal  familio 
of  Saragossa,    and    the  Converses    and  thar  ■ 
descendants,  who  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  ' 
these  parties,  or  were  allied  to  them  by  mar- 
riage,— all  looked  with  equal  horror  upon  ili 
iniquitous  establishment.      Their  indignali" 
led  them  to  form  associations,   and  conspin: 
together  to  risk  a  desperate  stroke,  following 
the  example  set  before  thera,   that   the  end 
legalizes    the    means.      When    every   lawAil 
opposition,  every  appeal  to  the  privileges  and 
liberties  of  their    country  had  failed  ;    when 
Torqtieraada  had  appointed    the    Domiuican, 
Caspar  Juglar,  and  Dr.  Pedro  Arbues  d'A^ila, 
Inquisitors  of  Arragon,  and    in  consequence 
several  new  Clnistians  had  been  delivered  up 
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;  bnrned  upon  an  accusation  of  Judaism, 
I  resolved  to  strike  a  desperate  blow. 
joUection  was  made  among  all  the  Arra- 
ie  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  an  attempt 
1  foot  to  take  the  life  of  Arbucs.  On  the 
ing  of  the  13th  of  September,  1485, 
z  he  was  at  prayer  in  the  church,  leaning 
pillar,  he  was  attacked  by  hired 
IS,  and  so  severely  wounded,  in  spite  of 
■  he  wore  under  his  garments,  that 
two  days  after.  This  momentary 
pry  on  the  part  of  its  enemies,  however, 
r  forwarded  llie  establishment  of  the  In- 
ntion,  not  in  Arragon  alone,  but  tlirough- 
!  Spanish  dominions.  Scarcely  had  the 
spread  in  Saragossa  of  an  attack  upon 
the  Inquisition,  than  the  populace  assembled 
in  a  fury  to  seek  revenge  upon  the  conspirators 
and  the  new  Christians.  A  bloody  contest 
would  probably  have  ensued,  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  by  the  young  Archbishop, 
who  rode  among  the  people,  and  promised 
that  the  murderers  should  be  brought  to 
punishment.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  soon 
after  erected  a  statue  to  Arbues,  and  he  was 
mized  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  in  1664. 
5  punishment  of  his  murderers  and  their 
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accomplices  soon  followed  the  death  of  Arh^ 
while  those  who  had  escaped  were  bm 
effigy.  More  than  two  hundred  victims  J 
into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  e 
families  were  thrown  into  mourning, 
was  hardly  a  family  of  distinction  at  I 
gossa  of  which  one  individual  at  least  diiM 
appear  at  the  Auto-da-ie  in  the  hahit  a 
penitent.  We  will  mention  a  few  amongl 
names  of  those  who  were  more  or  less  e 
promised  by  opposition  to  the  Inquisio 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  against  Arbl 
or  rendering  some  service  to  the  conspiratoif 
Don  Jacques,  called  the  Infant  of  Navarre,  t 
near  relation  of  King  Ferdinand ;  Don  Lopa 
Ximenea  de  Urrea,  Count  of  Aranda;  D™ 
Blasco  d'Alagon,  Lord  of  Sastago  ;  Don  Lup 
de  Rebolledo ;  and  Juan  de  Bardaxi,  wi'i. 
many  of  their  relations,  and  a  large  body  of 
the  nobility,  knights,  and  gentry  of  Saragossi 
Tarazona,  Huesca,  Catalayud,  and  Barbastro. 
Of  these,  Don  Blasco  d'Alagon,  who  had  been 
receiver  of  the  collection  made  by  the  con- 
spirators, owed  to  the  influence  of  his  rank 
and  powerful  connexions  alone,  an  escape  from 
further  punishment.  Don  Alonzo  de  la  Canl* 
leria  was  saved  by  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
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■which  all  accusation,  either  of  concealed 
Jodaism  or  connexion  with  the  conspirators, 
-was  withdrawn. 

From  this  period,  the  Inquisition  met  with 
no  further  obstacles,  and  for  three  centuries 
it  raged  in  Spain  with  a  vigour  only  abated 
during  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  the  victims  who  perished  by  its  flames, 
or  in  its  dungeons,  were  without  number. 
The  sum  of  those  burnt  at  the  stake  during 
the  inquisitorship  of  Torquemada  alone, 
amounted  to  more  than  seventeen  thousand, 
of  whom  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty  were  burnt  in  effigy,  while  more  than 
ninety  thousand  persons  had  been  condemned 
to  minor  penalties. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  trace 
any  further  the  annals  of  this  monstrous  tri- 
bunal,  though   our    attention    is  once    more 
called  to  its  proceedings  in  a  memorable  and 
decisive  moment  for  the  Churches  of  Spain, 
■ihcn  the  light  of  the  ]?eformation  began  to 
;irL*ad,  and  descendants  of  Israel  were  again 
irs  victims  in  tlie  new  character  of  Protestants. 
The  voice  wliich  sounded  from  Wittenberg, 
in   the  beginning   of  the  sixteenth   century, 
penetrated  even  to  the  heart  of  countries  most 
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nearly  connected  with  the  Papacy,  and  i 
completely  enslaved  by  it.    An  English  v 
has  already  given  a  detailed  account  of  I 
progress  made  in  Spain  by  the  Refonnall 
or  rather  by  the  doctrine  "  of  justificadoal 
faith  and  not  by  works."  •    At  its  first  apj 
ance  the  Inquisition  opened  wide  its  bio* 
thirsty  jaws.     For  fifteen  years  that  tribti 
was  constantly  engaged  with  criminal  suiti 
account  of  Lutheran  heresy  at  Seville  i 
VaUadolid. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Philipll 
the  peril  from  new  doctrines  -was  consida 
most  eminent.     Dr.  Juan  Gil,  Bishop  ele< 
Tortosa,  was  convicted  of  entertaining  Pro 
ant  views,  and  was  forced,  in  1552,  to  a  r 
tation,  which  be  afterwards  bitterly  deplc^ 
Many  Spaniards  who  shared  bis  convid 
had  emigrated,  among  them  were  Cassiw 
of  Reina,  Cyprian  of  Valera,  and  Juan  1 
de  Pineda,  who  introduced  thousands  of  £ 
and  catechisms   in   Spanisb,  by  means  > 
certain  JiJian  Hernandez.     The  Inquia 
having  seized  upon  this  agent,  was  soon  onfl 
track  of  a  multitude   of  Protestants  in  T 
*  M'Crie'a  Histoiy  of  tlic  Berormatioa  in  Italy* 
Spain. 
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I,  many  of  whom  were  eminent  for 
,  talent,  and  rank.  An  Auto-da-fe  was 
ler  held  in  presence  of  the  King,  the 
and  a  most  crowded  assembly,  among 
, victims  were  included  Dr.  Augustine 
a  priest  and  canon  of  Salamanca, 
d  been  chaplain  and  almoner  to  the 
or.witli  his  brother,  Francisco  deCazalla, 
leir  sister  Beatrice,  all  the  cliildren  of 
Cazalla  and  his  wife,  who  were  both  of 
,  descent.  They  were  condemned  to  tlie 
by  the  Inquisition,  which  also  tore 
;  resting-place  and  burnt  the  body  of 
Daother.  In  1568  the  Archbishop  of 
Don  Bartholomew  of  Carranza,  and 
la,  formerly  deputy  from  the  Spanish 
I  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  dint  of 
lion  with  heretics,  liad  been  led  to 
I  which  brought  upon  him  the 
itions  of  the  Inquisition.  Among  other 
fcons  that  were  brought  against  him 
B  imputation  of  believing  "  that  the 
MU8  Christ  has  made  such  entire  satis> 
I  for  our  sins,  that  no  further  satisfaction 
part  is  necessary."  This  archbishop 
[tended  the  death-bed  of  Charles  V.  in 
Qvent  of  St.  Just,  and  there  spoken  to 
De  effect,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
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other  clergy  who  were  present,  the 
part  of  whom  became  his  enemies.* 

In  the  year  1570  the  doctrines  of 
Keforraation  appear  to  have  been  coinpli 
crushed  in  Spain,  and  the  persecutions  rf 
Inquisition  again  turned  against  the  coiw 
Jews  or  Mahometans.  This  tribunal  c! 
itself  with  less  success,  and  apparently 
less  zeal  to  eradicate  infidelity  and  the 
ing  of  the  French  philosophers,  than  it 
used  in  its  efforts  to  crush  the  Protestant 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  when  super- 
stition and  infidelity,  ^vhether  they  allow  it  or 
not,  are  so  closely  allied !  The  Sadducees  toA 
Pharisees  agreed  to  crucify  our  Saviour,  anil  to 
persecute  his  witnesses  and  disciples.  A 
warning  of  deep  moment  in  these  our  days! 

The  short-sighted  hatred  of  the  InquisitiMi 
had  rather  converted  the  Judaism  of  Sp^ 
into  a  festering  wound  in  the  body  of  the 
nation,  than  effectually  combated  or  uprooted 
it.  The  unity  thus  obtained  was  only  in  n* 
temals,  while  in  secret  the  Jewish  religion 
was  propagated  with  a  system  of  dissimulati' ' 
which  could  not  but  exercise  a  most  pernit  iu 
influence  on  character,  and  become  the  soui 

•  See  Llorenie'B  History  of  the  Inquisition,  tol   : 
pp.  183—315. 
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pinost  revolting  blasphemies  against  God 
t  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Unanimous  testi- 
ny  is  borne  both  by  Jewish  and  Spanish 
*rs  to  the  fact,  that  tliere  is  scarcely  a 
Uy  of  note  in  Spain  or  Portugal  which  is 
t  descended,  either  in  the  male  or  female 
i,  from  Jews,  who  bad  embraced  Christianity 
Iconviction  or  from  other  motives. 

s  it,  then,  surprising  that  the  religion  their 

ihers  had  professed  for  so  many  ages  should 

iess  great  attractions  for  their  descendants 

lie  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  Church  whoee 

latry  and  saint-worship  the  Israelite  was 

\  much  justified  in  condemning,  as  he  was 

;  in  rejecting  the  suffering  Saviour,  who 

been    foretold    by    bis    own    propliets  ? 

Jicn,  in  addition  to  tliis,  there  sprung  from 

I  midst  of  the  Papacy,  and  flourished  in 

I,  a  sect  whose  doctrines  inculcated  "  men- 

J  reserve,"  "simulation,"  and  "hypocrisy," 

matters  of  religion,  is  it  wonderful  that  the 

Irs  of  Spain  should  also  have  had  recourse 

»bbinical  subtUtios  to  reconcile  an  outward 

[ifession  of  Christianity  with  an  inward  love 

\  secret  performance  of  the  Mosaic  worship  1 

J  arose  the  fearful  evils  which  are  said 

k  to  exist  in  Spain,  posts  of  dignity  in  the 

•ch,  the  priesthood,  and  the  cloister  occu- 

R  2 
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pied  by  men  who  in  heart  are  Jews,  and  I 
meet  at  stated    seasons   to   mourn  over  J 
abjure  tlieir  outward  jnofessiou  of  the  Hod 
faith,  and  to  curse,  with  fearful  imprecaCiH 
the  memory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
it  is    "not   by    might   nor  by  power"  ( 
Israel's    conversion    will    be    brought 
"  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  I^rd,"  the  fi 
of  Israel,  his  Redeemer. 

The  Inquisition  itself,  however  unsc 
lously  supported,  seemed  but  a  half-meai 
for  carrying  out  the  system  which  liad  g 
rise  to  it,  as  long  as  there  remained  a  s 
Jew  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  And  jet  t 
years  intervened  between  the  introductid 
the  new  Inquisition  against  concealed  J 
and  the  edict  of  banishment  passed  upon  d 
who  were  so  openly.  During  the  interval 
latter  were  always  on  good  terms  with] 
Government,  and  even  admitted  to  high  o 
at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
they  seem  to  have  themselves  given  someH 
cause  for  suspicion,  for  complaint,  and  eies  ' 
for  fear.  For  example,  in  the  year  I4>' 
when  the  Cardinal  of  Mcndoza  had  publi^'l ' 
a  catechism  for  the  use  of  baptized  Jews,  tin  : 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  Jew  a  vinilL: 
attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  religiuD,  ■ 
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V  upon  the  Catholic  sovereigna.  The 
ites  were  also  accused  of  endeavouring 
ike  proselytes,  not  only  among  the  new 
tians,  but  among  the  old,  whose  descent 
not  be  traced  to  Jewish  parents,  and  seem 
ire  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  especially 
Mdalusia.  They  were  at  that  time  for- 
ble  by  their  number,  their  riches,  their 
:nce,  and  their  relationship  with  the 
ersos  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
f  the  influence  they  might  acquire  in 
tg  themselves  with  an  infidel  or  hostile 

Spanish  author  of  Jewish  race  has  re- 
fid,  that  if  the  Israelites  had  not  kept 
eyes  fixed  on  Palestine  alone  as  their 

country,  they  raiglit  successfully  have 
nrned    the    Spanish    government.      The 

for  their  expulsion,  which  had  long  been 
Itened,  was   finally   promulgated   in   the 

1492.  This  took  place  immediately  after 
eduction  of  the  last  Moslem  kingdom  in 
Peninsula.  From  Granada,  its  capital, 
iated  the  decree  which  forbade  any  Jew 
Jigion  to  remain  in  the  Spanish  dominions 
'a  period  of  four  months.     They  were  not 

•ry  away  gold,  silver,  or  jewels,  beyond  a 

n    amount;    but  they   might  sell  their 
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houses  and   lands,  and  export  the  value! 
bills  of  exchange. 

The  news  of  thia  edict  came  upon  the  J 
like  a  thunder-clap.     They  were  soon  redilj 
to  the  verge  of  despair,  when  every  app« 
the  compassion  of  the  King  and  Queen  ] 
been  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  Torq 
mada.     They  even  offered  immense  sum 
money,  as  a  price  for  remaining  in  a  coufl 
where  they  had  already  been  established] 
so  many  ceuturies.    But  the  merciless  Ton) 
mada  presented  himself  before  the  King, ' 
a   crucifix  in    his  hand,  and  asked,  for  1 
many  pieces  of  silver  more   tlian    Judai 
would  sell  his  Saviour  to  the  Jews^ 

This  barbarous  mandate  was  put  in  forofl 
equally  barbarous  measures.     The  permid 
which  was  granted  to  the  exiles  to  dis 
of  their  property  became,  in  reality,  n  l 
mockerj',  for  in  the  great  need  of  the  mom 
and  the  short  space  of  time  allowed,  to  usefl 
words  of  a  cotemporary,  "  a  house  was  i 
for  an  ass,  and  a  vineyard  for  a  piece  of  lin 
Amidst  all  this  iniquity  and  ill-treatmeat,! 
unhappy  exiles,  with  their  wives  and  chilcD 
were   transported    by    ships   to    the   coal 
Africa.     To  many  of  them  the  distress  vtm 
insupportable  that  their  long-tried  const/ 
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way,  and  they  returned  to  Spain  to 
Jemand  baptism,  and  expose  themselves  as 
pew  Christians  to  the  severities  of  the  loqui- 
Hence  arises,  in  part  at  least,  the 
ferent  computations  that  have  been  made  of 
[Bieir  numbers,  which  some  have  stated  as 
mounting  to  800,000,  othera  to  300,000, 
prhile  a  Spanish  statistic  of  the  population 
numbers  the  exiled  Jews  at  27,000.  In  this 
latter  computation  we  must  not  reckon  those 
who  returned  to  Spain,  or  any  of  those  who 
subsequently  quitted  the  country  by  degrees, 
according  as  the  fury  of  the  Inquisition 
was  more  or  less  on  the  alert  against  the 
Conversos.  In  after-times,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  many  found 
.1  secure  and  peaceful  asylum  in  the  Protestant 
Netherlands.  A  Jewish  author  of  Amsterdam 
thus  speaks  of  these  refugees:  "  Many  of  the 
canons,  inquisitors,  and  bishops  in  Spain  are 
of  Jewish  descent;  some  are  still  Jews  at 
heart,  though,  for  the  sake  of  temporal  advan- 
tages, they  feign  themselves  to  be  Christiana ; 
some  of  these  at  times  repent  and  leave  the 
country  as  best  they  can.  In  this  city  of 
Amsterdam,  and  in  other  countries,  there  are 

Es,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and 
i-ho  have  cast  off  idolatry.  In  Spain 
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tliei'e  are  a  great  many  distiDguished  bisb 
and  monks,  whose  parents,  brothers,  i 
sisters,  live  in  this  town  and  elsewhere,  wh^ 
they  can  profess  Judaism." 

Among  the  thousands  and  ten  t 
of  Jews  who  quitted  Spain  in  consequence  ofl 
the  decree  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  [ 
most  highly  gifted  in  rank  and  fortune  fint  I 
sought  refuge  in  Portugal.  John  II.,  who 
was  at  that  time  King,  afforded  them  an  im- 
mediate asylum  and  fair  privileges,  on  tin" 
payment  of  a  tolerably  high  capitation  ta\ 
Multitudes  of  these  fiigitives  established  then  ■ 
eelves  in  the  frontier  cities  of  Braganit:! 
Alisanda,  Elvas,  and  others.  At  Oporto  t).< 
spacious  street  of  San  Miguel  was  given  i" 
thirty  Jewish  families,  as  a  place  of  resident' 
Immanuel  Aboab,  author  of  the  "Xomolog?. 
remembered  having  seen,  in  his  childhood,  llie 
sjiiagogues  which  belonged  to  the  Jewish  cxil^  ■ 
from  Spain  in  that  city. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assert,  as  some  writen 
have  done,*  that  the  number  of  Jews  in 
Portugal,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaiiisb 
exiles,  was  small,  and  of  no  importance;  for  herr. 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  frequonl 
mention  is  made  of  them  in  its  chronicles  and 
*  See  Jost,  vii.,  89,  £», 
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■tories.  Though  Castile  and  Andalusia  may 
ist  of  being  the  most  ancient  resort  of  the 
ish  nation  in  this  part  of  tlie  world,  yet  in 
also,  they  were  early  settled,  and 
br  influence  was  great  in  the  earlier  perioda 
[the  monarchy.  Under  Alphonso  II.  and 
I  successors,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
fifteenth,  almost  without  exception,  the 
ITS  were  treated  with  much  consideration, 
deed,  Pope  Gregory  II.,  among  other  com- 
nts  against  King  Alphonso,  with  whom 
he  was  at  variance,  reproached  him  for  nomi- 
nating Jews  in  preference  to  Christians  to  the 
offices  of  state.  There  is  no  doubt,  that,  under 
this  king,  and  more  than  one  of  his  successors, 
the  highest  positions  in  the  State  were  filled 
by  Jews,  and,  as  in  Castile  and  Arragon,  the 
Cortes  urged  remonstrances  which  were  but 
little  regarded,  and  the  prohibitions  they  ex- 
torted were  soon  set  aside.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  actual  relationship  to  the 
.Tewish  nation  in  Portugal  borne  by  King 
John  I.,  the  father  of  Don  Duarte.* 
L  The  Jews  in    Portugal  enjoyed    extensive 

n  intereeting  dissertation,  "  Sobre  oa  Judeos  em 
Kugal,"    by  Joaquim   Jose    Ferreira   Gonio,    in  tha 
^th  volume  of  ttie  "  Memorias  da  Academia  Real  das 
s  de  Liaboa.     1823." 
B  3 
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t  completely  separate  portion  of 
the  community,  yet  on  nearly  an  equal  footing 
with  the  Christians.  Their  Chief  Rabbi  wns 
nowhere  so  highly  considered,  or  his  position 
more  carefully  determined  by  the  legisla- 
ture. King  John  I.  gave  his  sanction,  at  the 
request  of  Micer  Moses,  his  chief  physician. 
to  a  bull  of  Clement  VI,,  confirmed  by  Boni- 
face IX.  in  1389,  granting  to  the  Jews  fm 
permission  to  celebrate  their  feasts,  practi-e 
their  ceremonies,  and  continue  the  full  exer- 
cise of  their  religious  worship,  notivithstami- 
ing  the  violence  and  opposition  of  hot-headeii 


Until  the  reigns  of  John  II.  and  Don 
Manuel,  we  scarcely  find  any  attempt  to  per- 
Becute  the  Jews  recorded.  From  time  to  time 
the  clergy  and  representatives  of  the  peoplf 
demanded  an  enforcement  of  the  ancient  edicts 
requiring  the  Jews  and  Moors  to  wear  a  ills- 
tinctive  mark  on  their  clothes.  To  Alphonso  V. 
complaints  were  made  of  the  magnificenre 
of  their  style  of  living,  and  the  luxurj-  thcv 
displayed  in  silken  garments,  fine  horses,  vai 
splendid  arms. 

During  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  the 
Jews  of  Portugal  enjoyed  before  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  applied  themselves 
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p^UgeDtly,  not  only  to  theology  and  Hebrew 
literature,  but  also  to  the  study  and  investiga- 
1  of  science.  A  learned  Portuguese,  speak- 
k'  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  says, 
t  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Peniu* 
were  indebted  to  the  Jews  for  their 
Best  instruction  in  philosophy,  medicine, 
ny,  astronomy,  and  cosmography.*  Al- 
IV.,  of  Portugal,  in  the  fourteenth 
(1325—1357),  trod  in  the  steps  of 
maternal  grandfather,  Alphonso  X.,  of 
Castile,  and  engaged  with  zeal  in  the  study 
of  astronomy,  in  which  he  was  also  assisted  by 
learned  Jews  and  Arabs.  It  was  more  espe* 
cially  in  the  reign  of  Don  Duarte,  that  the 
science  of  navigation  made  rapid  advances 
during  the  repeated  voyages  of  the  illustrious 
seaman.  Prince  Henry.  The  King  himself 
took  great  interest  in  all  studies  connected 
%vith  these  voyages  of  discovery.  lie  enter- 
tained at  court  the  Hebrew  astronomer, 
Abraham  Guedetha,  as  cosraographer  to  the 
King,  who  combined  with  a  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  not  only  its  usual  accompaniment 

•  Antonio  Bibeiro  dos  Santos,  A&  Litterfttura  Sagrada 
doe  Judeiis  Fortuguezea,  in  the  "Mcmoriaa  du  Academia 
Real  doa  Scieudau  de  LUboa,"  torn,  ii.,  p.  23G. 
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of  astrology,  but  also  an  extensive  acquaint* 
ance  with  geography.  The  principal  coun- 
cillors of  John  II.,  when  undertaking  the 
expeditions  that  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
way  to  India  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  the  two  Bishops  of  Viseu  and  CeutJ, 
and  three  Jewish  physicians,  Jose,  Rodrigo, 
and  Moses.  Four  of  these  learned  men  were 
also  engaged  in  making  charts  to  assist  thf 
two  celebrated  travellers  in  Abyssinia,  Pero 
de  Covilhao  and  Alphonso  de  Pavia.  'fhe^e 
four  councillors  have  been  reproached  witb 
dissuading  the  King  from  accepting  the  pro- 
posals of  Christopher  Columbus,  To  connter- 
balance  this  error,  we  may  state  that  the  fint 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  lo 
India  was  suggested  by  the  observations  of 
two  Portuguese  Jews,  Rabbi  Abraham  de 
Beja  and  Joseph  Znphatero  de  Lamego,  wh" 
had  been  sent  by  King  John  IF.  to  explore 
Orrauz,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea.  An 
investigation  as  to  the  best  means  of  encou- 
raging navigation,  not  along  the  coast  only, 
but  in  the  open  sea.  was  confided  by  the 
Government,  during  the  reign  of  this  priuco, 
to  the  celebrated  German,  Martin  de  Beliainii 
then  established  in  the  country,  together 
the  before-mentioned  Rodrigo  and  Joe^, 
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The  celebrated  Don  Manuel,  suraamed  the 
I.ucky,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal  after  the  death  of  John  II.,  earned 
still  more  renown  by  the  interest  he  took  in  the 
fcienccs  of  astronomy  and  navigation.  In  bis 
rrign  Vasca  de  Gama  first  accomplished  a 
passage  to  India  round  the  Cape,  which  con- 
tributed to  open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  in  that  of  commerce. 
This  monarch,  who  finally  banished  the  Jews 
much  against  his  own  inclination,  bestowed 
honour  upon  many  of  that  nation,  botVi  before 
and  after  their  compulsory  baptism,  and  con- 
ferred upon  them  many  privileges. 

In  their  own  literature  and  theology,  less 
progress  was  made  by  the  Jens  of  Portugal 
than  those  of  Spain ;  fewer  names  of  distinc- 
tion have  been  recorded,  and  Hebrew  poeta 
were  rare  in  that  portion  of  the  Peninsula. 
Vet  academies  and  learned  men  were  not 
wanting,  and  the  rabbinical  school  of  Lisbon 
early  gained  distinction  among  the  many 
Jewish  institutions  which  sprung  from  the 
mother  school  of  Cordova.  It  was  gradually 
increased  by  numerous  fugitives,  who  quitted 
Spain  before  the  final  catastrophe  in  1492, 
compelled  by  local  persecution,  or  other 
causes,  to  escape  from  Castile  and  Arragon. 
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During  the  five  years  that  elapsed  betwtvu 
their  expulsion  from  Spain,  and  their  baniv  - 
meQt  from  Portugal,  Lisbon  became,  for  i 
moment,  the  centre-point  of  Jewish  sciSK* 
and  civilization. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  learnei- 
Jews  who  flourished  in  Portugal  during  ti 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  spran: 
almost  without  exception,  from  one  or  l^^' 
families.  Such  families,  for  example,  as  lie 
Schem  Tovs,  the  Yachias,  and  the  AbarbancU. 
produced  theologians  and  rabbinical  or  cal'- 
balistic  writers,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabir 
The  two  last-mentioned  families  boast  both  .. 
long  series  of  learned  and  distinguished  i 
cestors,  and  a  descent  from  the  family  i 
David.  Numerous  Yachias,  who  have  disiii:- 
guished  themselves  by  their  knowledge  ' 
Hebrew  and  the  theology  of  their  nation.  :i:' 
famed,  not  only  in  Portugal,  but  also  lu^: 
than  1457,  at  Constantinople,  and  in  oili.; 
cities. 

The  distinguished  author,  Don  Isaac  Ahr- 
banel,  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  in  the  year  lA'il,  oi 
a  family  from  Seville  who  had  long  bee" 
established  there.  While  councillor  to  King 
Alphonso  V-,  he  was  as  celebrated  for  lii* 
enlightened  views  and  knowledge  of  publii 
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tiffiiirs  as  for  Ins  great  excellence  as  a  Hebrew 
commentator  and  exponnder*  After  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  lie  was  suspected  of 
liaving  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
I>uke  of  Braganza  against  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, John  II.,  and  was  compelled,  in  1482, 
to  leave  Portugal  suddenly,  to  escape  the 
effects  of  an  accusation,  which  he  declared  to 
be  entirely  without  foundation.  He  was  not 
only  welcomed  by  the  Jews  of  Castile  and 
their  learned  men,  but  also  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  con- 
fided to  him  and  Don  Abraham  Senor  the 
administration  of  their  financial  affairs.  This, 
however,  did  not  procure  him  any  exception 
from  the  great  tribulation  which  fell  upon  the 
Jews  in  Spain  a  few  years  after.  Abarbanel  is 
said  to  have  been  deputed  with  the  propoaals 
made  by  the  Jews  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns, 
which  'I'orquemada  so  boldly  and  adroitly 
turned  aside.  Abarbanel  shared  the  fate  of 
his  nation,  and  was  banished  from  Spain  on 
account  of  his  religion,  as  he  bad  been  before 
from  Portugal  for  political  reasons.  Not  ven- 
turing to  return  thither,  he  sought  refuge  in 


•  Bee  the  Bibliothecm  of  Wolf,  Ue  Castro,  De  Rossi, 
■BftrboBa. 
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the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  ma 
Jewish  exiles  had  already  found  ai 
and  %vhere  tliey  had  been  known  and 
for  ages.  There  he  was  again  employed  ti 
the  Court,  and  faithfully  served  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  son,  Alphonso  II.,  until  tlie 
invasion  of  the  French  under  Charles  MIL 
Abarbanel  shared  in  this  misfortune  also ;  he 
accompanied  Alphonso  to  Sicily,  and  after  hi) 
death  went  to  Corsica.  He  ended  his  days  al 
Venice,  having  been  employed  by  that  Rfr 
public  in  settling  some  differences  with  the 
Crown  of  Portugal.  He  was  buried  with 
great  honour  at  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  Padi* 
His  numerous  theological  writings  are  mosllT 
the  fruit  of  those  days  of  retirement  which  Hi* 
own  and  his  country's  misfortunes  afFonLi 
him.  His  proud  and  ambitious  spirit  led  bii 
to  seek  by  preference  the  worldly  duties  n:  ■ 
politician,  while  he  gave  free  vent  to  his  invti  ■ 
rate  hatred  against  the  persecutors  of  his  peofi' 
and,  alas!  against  the  Christian  religion  ol" 
in  his  works  of  Theology  and  Rabbinical  J 
daism.  He  has  left  an  elaborate  Commeiiiii 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testann  i 
especially  Moses  and  the  prophets, — a  treiiti' 
on  the  articles  of  the  modern  Jewish 
called  "  Rosch  Emouna,"  and  a  work 
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■unfulfilleil  prophecies  of  the  restoration  and 
glory  of  Israel,  called,  "Maschmiah  Yescliuah," 
&c,  A  chronicle  he  had  written,  of  all  the 
misfortunes  which  have  happened  to  the 
people  of  God  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been 
lost.* 

In  viewing  Abarbanel's  character  as  a 
M'hole,  we  must  class  him  rather  among  the 
brilliant  intellects,  tlian  the  noble  characters 
of  the  dispersed  of  Israel.  His  sons  took  part 
in  his  misfortunes  and  his  wanderings ;  they 
also  shared  his  fame,  especially  the  eldest, 
Don  Jehudah,  better  known  as  Leo  Hebrens, 
the  author  of  a  philosophical  treatise  upon 
"  Love,"  in  Italian,  which  has  since  been 
often  translated.  Don  Samuel,  another  of 
Abarbanel's  sons,!  appears  to  have  embraced 
the  Cliristian  faith.  Descendants  of  this  illus- 
trious family  long  continued  to  exist  in  the 

*  In  judging  the  nritiagB  of  Abarbanel,  the  estimate 
of  tlieir  value,  ao  xt'cll  expresaed  by  llm  Icnrned  Emperor 
Crinstantinp,  ahould  be  carefully  noli-d  ;  "  Ex  Abrabanele 
|iluni  quiun  ex  omnibus  Hebraeorum  docloribus  addiact 
;-<iic3t,  quippe,  si  quid  in  saoris  Utteria  obscuriun  sit  (nisi 
I'litra  veritatem  Christianam  cum  auis  obnitniur),  exar- 
ritc."  Don  NicoUui  Antonio  says  of  him,  "Si  naturS 
ijiii  expeniloa,  ingenioaiasimua  ;  ai  a  sludiia,  doetissii 
I  lib  indiialri^  totus  labor." 
]  Memorioa  da  Academia  de  Lisboa,  ii.,  399,  400, 
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synagogues  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
London. 

To  return  to  the  Jews  in  Portugal. 
John  II.  having,   in   1492,    admitted  t 
doniinions   a  certain  portion    of    the  Jt 
exiles,   began,    the   following    year,    to 
more  fully    into   the    views   of    the  Catl 
sovereigns.     All  who  arrived  in  the  corn 
beyond    a   certain   number  of  families,   wi^ 
whom  he  had  made  an  agreement,  were  fri 
that  time  looked  upon  as  slaves ;  their  childn  [ 
torn  from   the  hearts    of   their   parents.    . 
snatched    from    the   bosom    of   their   raotht:, 
were  transported  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas,  aud 
elsewhere.*     Some  check  was  put  upon  this 
horrible  cnielty  by  the  failing  health  of  the 
King,  and  for  other  reasons.      It  ceased  e* 
tirely    when    Don   Manuel,     the    cousin  ttai 
brother-in-law   of    John,    who    died    without 
leaving  an  heir,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Portugal.      This  prince   began    his  rei:." 
with  such  generous  and  merciful  decrees  : 


*  Portuguese  writers  difi<:r  from  the  Jewish  annalifU,    I 
espociaily  from  Uaque,  in  laying  the  blauie  of  lUi»  HI-  I 
treaimeDt  exclusively  on  the  jwople,  an<l  not  on  tlie  King  ' 
hinmeir.     DitTerent  accounts  are  also  given  of  the  con>i' 
tions  upon  which  King  John  II.  granted,    for  a  i^i" 
hospitality  to  tlie  SpaEUsh  fugitives. 
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avoar  of  the  Jewish  exiles,  that,  notwithstand- 
Dg  the  persecution  they  soon  after  endured 
rom  him,  his  memory  has  always  retained  the 
ssteem  of  their  descendants,  as  shown  by  the 
umarae  of  El  Iley  Judeo,  given  him  in  sorae 
amily  traditions. 

It  was  entirely  for  worldly  and  political 
aotives  that  Don  Mamiel,  in  1497,  so  entirely 
faaDged  his  line  of  condnct.  When  he  sought 
a  marriage  the  Infanta  Isabella,  daughter  of 
he  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  widow  of  Alfonso, 
he  only  sou  of  John  11.,  two  conditions  were 
mposed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  without 
he  fulfilment  of  which  the  Infanta  herself 
ositively  declared  she  could  not  accept  the 
TOposals  of  the  new  King  of  Portugal.  These 
rere,  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  preference  to 
•Vance,  with  which  country  Portugal  had 
itherto  maintained  a  peaceful  alliance ;  and 
he  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  this  country, 
8  well  OS  from  Spain.  King  Manuel,  in  the 
mrmth  of  his  affection,  agreed  to  both  the 
roposals.  Thus,  against  the  advice  of  the 
Ung'e  most  able  councillors,  a  choice  was 
ffered  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
icople  in  Portugal,  either  to  receive  baptism, 
r   leave  the  country  for  ever.      The  conse- 

Qces  were  the  same  ae  in  Spaiu.      The 
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Jewish  population  was  divided.     Some.  i 
their  families,  abandoned  for  ever  the  s 
Portugal ;    others,  not  fewer  in  number,  i 
braced,    or    feigned    to   embrace,    the  Ew 
Catholic   faith.       Among  those    baptized  i 
force,  we  must  reckon  many  children  i 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  were  taken  i 
their  parents,  but  committed  to  the  guard 
ship  of  Portuguese  families,  to  be  brougU 
in    the  Christian   faith,    according    to 
station  in  society.     Meanwhile,  the  met 
taken  by  Don  Manuel  left  the  new  Christ 
an  easy  opportunitj'  for  adhering  in  secre 
their  ancient  religion ;    inasmuch  as  the  I 
vernment  pledged  itself  not  to  introduce! 
Inquisition  for  the  first  twenty  years, 
term  was  prolonged  for  another  twenty  during  I 
the  reign  of  John  III.,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Don  Manuel.     The  Government  interfercJ  1 
but  slightly  with   the   Jewish  inhabitants  of  | 
their  East  Indian  colonies.     Don  Manuel  hm- 
self  protected  the  new  Christians  in  every  " 
in   Portugal,       He    appointed    them    to   lir 
offices  of  the  State,  invited  them  to  his  Court, 
and  very  severely  punished  the  instigators  of  8 
tumult,  raised  against  them  by  the  populace  o( 
Lisbon  in  1506. 

In  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Rome  and  the 
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HLrtisans  of  the  luquieitioa  began  to  take 
^aiin ;  for  in  Portugal  also  tlie  introduction 
if  Protestant  doctrines  bad  excited  their 
vratli.  The  year  15:J6  witnessed  the  intro- 
luction  of  the  Inquisition  upon  the  Portn- 
jnese  territory,  and  by  its  means  a  distinction 
Kos  effected  between  old  and  new  Christians, 
[t  did  not,  however,  prevent  many  of  the  latter 
cemaining  Jews  in  secret,  and  even  propagat- 
ing their  own  religion.  They  were  known  to 
be  Israelites,  and  acknowledged  as  such  not- 
withstanding the  rage  of  the  Inquisition, 
I'I'ieh  broke  out  upon  them  at  intervals.  In 
dissensions  which  occurred  at  the  death  of 
Cardinal  King,  Don  Ileury  (1580),  the 
V  Christians  formed  an  influential  party  in 
'  mr  of  Don  Antonio,  Prior  of  Crato,  a 
li'aral  son  of  the  infant,  Don  Louis,  by  a 
Jewish  mother.  In  1660,  soon  after  Portugal 
hnd  asserted  her  independence,  a  singular  con- 
spiracy was  formed  conjointly  by  the  new 
Christians  and  the  Inquisitors,  in  favour  of  the 
Spanish  Government  against  the  house  of 
Braganza,  by  whom  the  former  had  not  been 
well  treated.  One  of  their  body  was  executed 
in  consequence  of  this  insurrection.  The  dis- 
tinction between  old  and  new  Christians, 
which    Don    Manuel    had    endeavoured    to 
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abolish,  and  which,  two  centuries  after, 
again  condemned  by  Don  Luis  da  Cunha, 
minister  of  state,  was  ofHciaUy  profai! 
under  the  administration  of  the  ilarquit 
Pombal,  said  by  some  to  have  hini! 
birth,  belonged  to  them.  As  lately  as 
eighteenth  century,  Lord  (ialloway, 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Portugal, ; 
joke,  "  that  the  whole  nation  was  divided 
two  parts,  of  which  one  awaited  the  reti 
King  Sebastian,  and  the  other  the  coming 
the  Messiah."  *  A  late  English  traveller  hw 
made  the  remark,  that  truly  Israelitish  featraw 
are  discernible  In  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Portugal. 

We  cannot  but  notice  one  striking  fact  is 
relation  to  the  banishment  and  ill-treatmeiit  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Ere  a  century  had  passtd  " 
the  flower  of  the  youthful  nobility  of  Portup'! 
with  the  King  Sebastian  at  their  head,  "i : 
slain  or  made  prisoners  on  the  same  coast  ' 
Africa,  to  which  the  unfortunate  Jews  l  i 
"  King  Sebastian  never  relumed  to  Portugal,  m^' 
his  disHstrous  espedition  agunsi  tbe  Moore  of  Africa,  ' 
1578,  wlierc  he  doubtless  lost  his  life  on  t!ie  aatati  fifM  : 
battle  with  the  flower  of  liia  nobilit/.  The  coraui"- 
people  in  Portugal  liave  persisted  for  two  centuries,  smi 
eren  now  still  persbt,  in  looking  for  the. return  of  tlii< 
prince. 
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Elong  before  been  so  barbarously  driven. 
>py,  by  comparison,  was  the  lot  of  those 
wg  the  Christian  captives  who  fell  into  the 
ds  of  African  Israelites,  from  whom  alone 
they  received  any  compassion  and  assistance 
in  their  misfortunes. 

A  Jewish  writer  of  the  present  day,  not 
timself  a  descendant  of  the  Sepliardim,  has 
»aid,  "  that  of  all  the  exiles  and  all  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  lighted  on  the  head  of 
Israel,  since  his  crown  has  fallen,  none  was  so 
terrible,  so  eventful,  or  so  fatal,  as  their  expul-  i 
sion  from  the  Peninsula,"  •  In  fact,  the  dis-  ' 
pcrsion  caused  by  this  catastrophe  is,  in  some 
respects,  even  more  remarkable  than  that 
which  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
because  this  second  dispersion  speedily  scat- 
tered the  Sephardim  also  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Shortly  after  the  edicts  of  1492 
and  149T,  Jews  and  new  Christians  were  to 
be  met  with  in  the  newly-discovered  territories 
of  America,  both  in  the  Spanish  possessions 
and  in  Brazil,  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of 
the  Portuguese.  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  the 
Turkish  Empire,  their  families  and  sj-nagogues 
have  been  established,  and  have  continued  to 

*  Vorlesungen  uber  die  neuere  Geschichle  der  Judes 
Lcmiaohn.     Vienna,  1820. 
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the  present  day,  entirely  apart  from  all  c 
races  of  their  nation.  We  will  now  gitd 
brief  account  of  the  countries  in  which  t 
have  chiefly  estahlisbed  themselves,  and  l 
remained  the  longest,  ending  with  the  coui 
which  has  become  a  new  central  point  fori 
dispersed  of  Judah, — the  United  Proriocc 
the  Netherlands. 

From  time  immemorial  Africa  has  1 
eventful  country  to  Israel.    Egypt,  where  ti 
national  history  first  began,  was  a  resort 
many  of  the  nation  in  the  times  of  the  Gw 
and   Roman    monarchies,  as  well 
Middle  Ages,  while  under  the  sway  of  ! 
medanism.      From  the  days  of  Maimoi 
Cairo,  Damietta,  and  other  Egyptian  I 
have    been    celebrated    for    their    rabbiq 
seminaries  and  Talmudic  learning.     We  ij 
not  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  the  Spai 
exiles  sought  refuge  in  a  country  alreadn 
sorted    to    by  numerous   caravans  of  Jew 
pilgrims,  visiting  the  synagogue  of  that  t 
which    popular   tradition    fixes    upon 
birtliplace    of  their  great  lawgiver.     In  j 
western  ])art6  of  Africa,  especially  in  the  8 
of  Morocco,  the  exiled  Jews  settled  i 
numbers.     A  communication  had  long  1 
kept  up  between  Spain  and  that  country ;  i 


|iat  an  abode  on  the  north  side  of  the 
of  Gibraltar  was  prohibited,  nothing 
i  natural  than  their  migration  to  the 
coa&t.  At  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers, 
nez,  Oran,  Fez,  and  in  the  whole  empire 
:o,  the  Jew3  from  Spain  found  nume- 
nagogues,  some  of  which  were  noted 
heir  men  of  learning.  Yet,  even  here 
ihe  Jewish  population  from  the  Peninsula  haa 
Cept  itself  aloof  and  separate  both  from  the 
Tews  of  Barbary  and  from  the  European  or 
Prank  Jews.  They  have  never  attained  in 
A'Vica  the  high  position  they  had  held  in 
iia,  or  have  subsequently  reached  in  many 
irts  of  Europe.  Though  allowed  liberty  of 
Conscience,  and  even  protected  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  Barbary  Beys  and  Deys,  they 
*vere  exposed  both  to  the  immense  exactions 
of  the  iTolers  and  to  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
fitnatic  jKjpulace.  They  were  rigorously  com- 
pelled to  wear  the  black  turban,  and  different 
coloured  boots,  that  they  might  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Mahomedan  population. 
Thus  many  circumstances  concurred  to  depress 
the  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Spain  who  settled  in  Barhary. 
Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  some  individuals 
f  that  nation  were  employed  by  the  sovereigns 
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high  repute,  whose  rabbinical  lore  was  n 
much  inferior  in  degree  to  their  own  duii^ 
the  Middle  Ages.     Constantinople,  Jerus 
Tiberias,  Uamascue,   Aleppo,    Nicopolis,  I 
Salouicbi,  had  become  central  points  for  Jei 
literature  and  theology.     The  population! 
all  these  cities  was  rapidly  increased  by  auiu 
rous  detachments  from   Spain  and  Portugal 
The  new  synagogues,  however,  remained  dil- 
tinct,  preserving  not  only  their  onn  liturgj, 
language,  and  customs,  but  even  cotitinuiny  1 
for  a  time  to  class  themselves  by  the  name»  i 
the  cities  and   provinces   they  had  forme:! 
inhabited;    thus  their  synagogues  were  loi.: 
distinguished,  as  those  of  Arragon,  of  Toleilv 
of  Lorca,  Lisbon,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  important  benefits  whii 
the  accession  of  these  thousands  of  Spain 
fugitives,  witli  their  learned  men,  conferred  <-a 
the  Jewish  comoiunities  of  Turkey  was  iW 
removal  of  their  printing-presses,  which  were 
soon  in  full  activity.  At  Constantinople  n'i'i 
SalonicM,  as  well  as  many  Itohan  cities,  li - 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  neiv 
printed  and  abundantly  circulated  in  Heb) 
and  Spanish,  together  with  many  Jei 
Commentaries  and  other  writings  which  1 
hitherto  remained  in  manuscript. 
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E  social  and  political  position  of  the  Jew- 
Wpnlation  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  con- 
Wed  a  prosperous  one  for  many  generations. 
Vith  the  exception  of  the  popular  feeling  of 
Tejadice  against  the  descendants  of  Israel  all 
Ter  the  world,  and  those  temporary  exactions 
gainst  which  no  one  in  the  East  is  secure, 
le  Turkish  Government  ivas  disposed  to  treat 
lem  with  great  liberality.  They  enjoyed 
ptoptete  freedom  for  commerce,  manufacture, 
^iculture,  and  the  possession  of  landed  pro- 
•rty.  The  financial  affaire  of  the  Sultan  and 
lief  officers  of  the  state  were  chiefly  confided 
Jews,  and  physicians  of  that  nation  were 
ceived  at  Court  with  peculiar  privileges, 
ley  reached  the  greatest  height  of  pros- 
■rity  in  the  later  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
ry,  when  Miquez,  one  of  their  brethren, 
IS  high  in  favour  with  the  Sultan,  Selim  II. 
nis  Don  Joseph  Miquez,  who  has  been  as 
uch  maligned  by  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
he  is  lauded  by  Jewish  and  Protestant 
storians,*  was  a  Spaniard,  who  had  emi- 
tted on  account  of  his  religion.  Having 
'ed   for  some  time   at  Antwerp,  he  made 

«tion  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  Gover- 
)  the  Netherlands,  to  obtain  a  residence 

e  Straila,  "  Guerre  dca  Paj-a  Bas,"  1566.  Bastinge, 
"  e  de«  Juifs," 


r 
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for  his  nation  in  that  country ;  but  he  i 
in  consequence  of  the  antipathy  expressed  l| 
Philip  II.    to  his  proposals.     He  after 
entered    into  negotiation  %vith   the  Senate! 
Venice  to  obtain  permission  for  the  establifl 
ment  of  a  Jewish  colony  on  one  of  the  isllfl 
belong;ing  to    that   Republic.       This 
also,  having  failed,  he  went  to  Constan6na| 
where    his    enterprising    genius    and 
talents  gained  him  so  much  favour  with  lh< 
Sultan,  that  the  government  of  twelve  isluKii 
in  the  Archipelago  was  committed  to  him  t' 
this  sovereign.     This  appointment  caused  In  ;■ 
to  be  surnanied  by  his  brethren,  "El  Naj>.. 
the  Prince.      In    1566,  the    Reformed  C'l'- 
sistory   of  Antwerp  received    a    letter   fr'  ■ 
Miquez,  encouraging  the  Protestants  to  1r  ■■ 
out,    because  the  Sultan  Selini  was  formii - 
designs  against  the  Spanish  monarchy  »iii^ I 
would  soon  compel  Philip  to  think  of  otli- 1 
matters  than  oppressing  the  Netherlands. 

In  Italy,  as  well  as  Turkey,  the  inJitis  ■■'■ 
Spanish  Israelites  seemed  to  infuse  fresh  t;:- 
and  vigour  into  the  literature  and  theology  '  '■ 
the  dispersed  nation.  The  emigrants  wef' 
generally  speaking,  welcomed  with  kindne-: 
both  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Italian  slati 
and  by  their  own  brethren.  In  the  kingdi"" 
of  Naples,  the  Catliolic  King,  being  unable  r ' 
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I  the  Inquisition,  could  not  allow  them 
main.  An  edict  of  banishment  was,  in 
lequence,  passed,  and  the  exiles  from 
had  again  much  to  suffer  from  royal 
Jewish  writers  say  that  these 
Isory  measures  were  only  employed 
the  Sephardira.  •  The  Emperor 
I  did  not  show  less  cruelty  in  Italy, 
ally  in  the  case  of  two  Israelites, 
Reubens  and  Solomon  Malclio.  The 
,  a  native  of  Portugal,  baptized  by  force 
i  childhood,  filled  the  office  of  Private 
■etary  to  the  King.  Reubens  came  to  him, 
on  his  return  from  Asia,  with  accounts  of  the 
lost  ten  tribes,  and  wrought  so  powerfully  on 
his  convictions,  that  he  not  only  returned  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  over  Francis  I.  and  the  Eraperor  to 
the  religion  of  Moses.  Francis  I.  took  the 
matter  in  jest,  but  the  Emperor  immediately 
handed  over  the  unfortunate  Malcho  to  the 
secular  power  at  Mantua,  by  which  he  was 
igdemned  to  the  flames  in  1636. 

the  Ecclesiastical  states,  and  especially 

tome,  the  exiled  Jews  were  but  little  per- 

ted.       The     Popes,    as  we    have    before 

d,  waged  war  with  their  books,  rather 

•  See  Orobio  de  Castro,  p.  208. 
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than  with  themselves.  The  new  Chrii 
lived  in  far  greater  security  from  the  Inqs 
tion  in  the  Papal  States  than  in  Spiun  I 
Portugal.  Alexander  VI.,  when  they  i 
first  banished  from  Spain,  gave  them  ! 
assistance  at  a  time  when  they  were  loo 
upon  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  by  their  i 
religionists  at  Rome.  The  Spanish  syna| 
were  still  more  flourishing  in  other  citicf 
at  Ancona,  Pesaro,  Padua,  and  Legbl 
which  to  this  day  contains  the  handsod 
structure  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Venice  often  confided  its  most  inj- 
portant  missions  to  men  of  the  Jemsh  per- 
suasion ;  and  to  this  Pepublic,  Dr.  Jnda 
Lumbvoso,  fi'om  Tuscany,  afler  hfl\4iig  Inn;! 
served  the  Grand  Duke,  retired,  that  he  mh^\ 
live  in  peace  in  the  exercise  of  the  Jewi-: 
religion. 

One  striking  consequence  of  the  Jewl-  ■ 
emigration  to  Italy,  was  the  estabfishmc;' 
and  multiplication  of  the  Hebrew  prinii^i- 
presses,  in  more  than  one  of  its  cities.  Siu' 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  !i  i  ■ 
commenced,  the  art  of  printing,  then  ne"l 
discovered,  had  begun  to  rival,  if  not  to  take  td' 
place  of,  manuscript.  The  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  had,   for  many    years,    excelled  all 
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pir  countrymen  in  the  number  and  beauty 
of  their  written  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
ether  holy  books.     "\Vlien.  in  1471,  the  Jewa 
In  Italy  began  to  set  np  Hebrew  presses,  their 
Wample  was  soon  followed  at  Lisbon.     The 
irst  Hebrew  book  printed  in  the  Peninsula 
is  dated  from  Lisbon,  i486.     It  was  the  Book 
of  the  Way  of  Life,  "  Seper  Orach  Chaim," 
\iy  Rabbi   Jacob    Ben   Asher.     In    1489,    a 
F[(.'brew  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Lisbon, 
and  in  1494  a  second  press  was  set  up  at 
Leira,  which  produced  the  Greater  Prophets 
in  the  original.     Three  years  after,  the  edict 
of  banishment  was  promulgated,  which  abo- 
lished, for  ever,  the  printing  of  Hebrew  in 
Portugal,     Not  only  were  books  in  that  lan- 
guage prohibited,    but  even    the   use  of  the 
presses    in    publishing    Greek,    Latin,    and 
Portuguese  works  was  rendered  null  by  the 
great  privileges  granted  to  strangers  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  new  Christians  of  the  country. 
All    these   circumstances   combined    led    the 
Jews  of  Portugal  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
improvement    and   extension  of    the    presses 
already  established  in  Italy,  and  to  erect  new 
ones,   whose   ramifications  extended    to  Con- 
stantinople and  Salonichi.      The   most   cele- 
brated  of  all  was  the  press  established  by  the 
b3 
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•""ws  of  Spain  anrf  p 
?»">  aque,  son  ^^,  "-^  "''ebmled  , 

"/"'■  »  one  of  Z  Z      "  "'  ""^  OW  T« 
°'  ft"  Jewish  n,,  '  "«  ftffled  pmiuc* 

rr''*"""  ertV"''-  T'^°2 
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Portuguese,  ^"^^^^""V.  ^T'- 

-4  ^"^  ■'Tt  if  X"  *^'  ""'=  1 
^  SV--'*-    iu  eiU  for  Je»i*,  and 

'  ■         the  translator  ot  '      ',  joX^atin, 

St  "—■ .-'ssrin- 
.idoa,  rer™  ,„dAb»- 
MU"!  *'  •"•""  1.  often  lto»8l".  '°"'  J 
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especially  at  Saphet,  in  the  Holy  Land,  whe 
as  well  as  at  Jerusalem,  there  was  alwa^ 
congregation  of  learned  Sephardim. 

Among  these  exiles  we  may  look 
thankfulness  upon  many  sincerely  conva 
to  the  Christian  faith.  A  learned  Portuguan 
Jew,  surnamed,  after  his  conversion,  John 
Hatohel,  (the  baptized,)  publislied  a  version  of 
the  Psalms,  with  the  title  of  "  Consolation  of  | 
Christians,  and  Light  for  the  People  of  Isnid." 
besides  a  catechetical  dialogue  on  the  Christian 
faith,  with  quotations  from  the  Rabbin- 
Another  Israelite,  of  the  same  race,  but  bot: 
and  educated  at  Saphet,  in  rabbinical  thti- 
logy,  was  Judas  Jona,  who  long  governed  t!i 
synagogue  at  Hamburgh.  He  was  converter! 
to  the  Christian  faith  in  Poland,  and,  after 
many  remarkable  reverses,  gave  instruction  in 
Hebrew  to  Bartolocci,  and  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  his  "  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica." 

There    are   three    more    exiles   of  note  to 
mention  before    taking   leave  of  Italy.     The 
first,    Rabbi    Joseph  Ben  Joshua    Ben  Mcir, 
born  in  the  year  1496,  at  Avignon,  of  Spai 
parents,  who  removed  first  to  that  city  i 
afterwards  to  Genoa.     He  wrote  in  Hebrt 
universal  history,  of  which  the  first  part  I 
scribed  all  the  principal  events  from  the  ( 
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I  of  the  world  to  the  year  1520,  in  which 
■  the  author  lost  his  father.     The  second 
I  relates  with  great  detail   the  history  of 
lents  that  happened  in  his  own  lifetime  till 
year    1553.      He   introduced    into    this 
wnicle— written  in  the  style  of  the  historical 
|oks  in    the    Bible — many   particulars   con- 
ning his  own  nation,  his  family,  and  house- 
The  preface  begins  with  a  genealogy, 
ter  the  manner  of  Jewish  writers  of  his  time 
1  country: — "Thus  writeth  Rabbi  Joseph, 
i  son  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Meir,  the  son  of 
da,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Moses,  a 
icendant  of  the  Cohens  (priests)  who  came 
Avitium,-f-  in  the  country  of  Spain."   The 
(cestors  of  the  author  had  retired  to  Avitium, 
|Benevente,  as  he  relates  in  his  chronicles,  ia 

'  This  preface,  omitted  in  the  edition  by  Proops  of 
erdam,  (1733,)  is  found  in  the  Venetian  edition  of 
■64,  from  which  the  Englbh  translation  was  made  hj 
i  C.  H.  F.  BiaUoblotiky.     London,  1835. 

iS  thus  I  think  we  should  read,  and  not  Goit^ 

,  and  not  ''Q^HIS)  as  the  English  translator  has 

hdered  it.     Compare  the  chronicle  itself  for  the  year 

Bl,    where   the  translator  himself    thus  renders   the 

ord,  and  makes  the  remark  that,  by  Avitinm  we 

t  understand  Benevente,  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  We 

rt  also  in  the  same  place  read  Caen<;a,  and  not  Coin^a, 

i  equally  represented^  by  the  Hebrew  letters 
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,  To  a  rather  earlie/  °"'°  <""• 
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'""ms  endured  by  hi  h    T*"  ""d  per-. 

:^i''«ofrda/"r'°p''^*-n  I 

aoles  le/l  1,,    .        '    "Composed  .„ 
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|t  lived  for  some  years  in  Egypt,  for  his  book, 
jhicli  has  obtained  some  celebrity,  was  printed 
Itbe  original  at  Venice. 

S  Among  all  the  works  of  the  Spanish  and 
rluguese  exiles  at  this  memorable,  and  at 
le  same  time  terrible  period,  there  is,  perhaps, 
t  one  80  full  of  deep  feeling  and  worthy  of 
terest,  both  in  its  form  and  contents,  as  that 
BSamuel  Usque,  entitled, "  Consolation  for  the 
"ows  of  Israel."     He  published  it  first  in 
rtugtiese,  his  mother  tongue,  and  afterwards 
Spanish, — the  language  of  his  father's  family, 
bth  the  one  and  the  other  were  speedily  placed 
'  the  Inquisition  on  the  list  of  prohibited 
Kiks.*     In  a  preface  addressed  to  the  "  exiled 
bbles  of  Portugal,"  ho  gives  his  reasons  for 
object,   the  language,  and  the  subject  of 
S  work.     It  consists  of  three  long  dialogues, 
which    the    sins   and   tribulations    of    the 
wish  nation  during  the  existence  of  the  first 
second  temple,  as  well  as  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem    by  the  Komans,    are 
related,  lamented  over,  and  alleviated  by  the 
jessed  promises  of  God  concerning  the  future 
wation  and  glory  of  Israel.    The  persona 

!;•  HU  "  Conaolnjao  as  Tribiila^oena  dc  Israel "  vab  first  I 
il  St  Ferrary  1 5^3,  hy  Abraham  Usque,  brother  | 
e  author,  and  was  dedicated  to  Dona  Gracia  Nasi. 


1 
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who  take  part  in  these  dialogues  are  thii 
shepherds.  The  first  Israel,  under  the  nas 
"  Icabo,"  or  Jacob,  (which,  by  a  kind  of  nW 
binical  play  on  the  word,  bears  allusion  to  tbe  ' 
name  which  KH's  daughter-in-law  gave  to  her 
child,)  with  his  two  friends,  Numeo  anl 
Zicareo, — names  that,  in  the  Hebrew,  bear  tlu 
signification  of  consolation  and  remembranc 
The  replies  of  the  two  latter  speakers  lo  iht 
tragical  lamentations  of  Icabo  are  drawn  from 
a  remembrance  of  God's  judgments  on  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  the  magnificent  pn- 
dictions  of  the  prophets,  which  are  summed  up 
together  in  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  ISStli 
Psalm.  Oh  that  Israel's  belief  and  contem- 
plation of  all  God's  promises  to  the  captives  of 
Zion  were  Yea  and  Amen  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified ! 

Abraham  Usque,  the  femous  printer,  a 
brother  of  Rabbi  Samuel,  composed  a  Spanisii 
liturgy  for  the  feast  of  the  new  year  and  I 
great  day  of  Atonement.  Another  Usq* 
whose  name  of  Salomon  leads  us  to  thin 
of  the  father  of  Abraham  and  Samuel,  wrotefl 
Spanish  translation  of  Petrarch,  a  tragedy  1 
Esther,  and  a  hymn  on  the  Creation. 

Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  edicts  I 
i  1493  and  1497,  many  Jewish  emigrants  sou^ 
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ige  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
e  never  find  that  their  tranquillity  was  in 
f  way  disturbed  by  the  French  kings.  Half 
kCenturj'  later  these  emigrants  obtained  from 
iing  John  II.  letters  patent,  securing  to  them, 
inder  the  denomination  of  Portuguese,  their 
;ntire  liberty,  and  many  desirable  rights  and 
Jiivileges.  These  letters  were  registered  by 
Parliament  in  the  year  1550.*  Subsequent 
dag8  confirmed  these  rights,  and  at  all 
imes  protected  their  Portuguese  subjects  from 
my  violence  or  ill-will  felt  against  them  on 
iccount  of  their  religion.  When  the  Edict  of 
'lantes  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  this  legal 
nleration  seemed  for  a  moment  in  danger, 
hough  no  evil  consequences  finally  ensued. 
\c  effort  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  to  cut 
bort  theirprivileges,  likewise  fell  to  the  ground, 
n  consequence  of  the  annexation  of  Alsace  to 
''ranee  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
entur)',  that  kingdom  contained  three  or  four 
ery  different  races  of  Jews  within  its  territory, 
-those  that  belonged  originally  to  France, 
tiose  of  Alsace,  who  were  German  Jews,  the 
talian  Jews  of  Avignon,  and  the  Spanish  and 
'ortugiiese  Jews,  who  were  chiefly  settled  at 
*  "  Ii«ciieil  lie  Lcttres  pateDtes  en  favetir  des  Juifa 
Paris,  1765. 
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Bayonne  and  Bordeaux.     The  Spanish  t 
who  established  themselves  in  France  v 
generally  speaking,  more  distinguished  \ 
high    reputation  for    probity    and    by  j 
wealth  than,  as  ebewhere,  for  their  learned  ■ 
and  literary  productions.*     Yet  some  i 
of  note  have  been  already  recorded  in  Fni 
to  which  we  may  add  that  of  Pereira,  libffl 
to  tVie  King  at  Paris  in  the  eighteenth  cent 
who  had  the  honour  of  anticipating  the  ( 
bratedAbb^del'Epeein  his  plans  forinstn 
and  communicating  with  the  deaf  and  dot 
Several  manuscript  records  preserved  r 
Portuguese    synagogue    of  Amsterdam 
that  a  communication  was  held  in  the  j 
1622  by  Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  wthj 
synagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  ■" 
of  its  members  to  estabiish  themselves  iq 
dominions,  with  a  promise  of  entire  libcil 
conscience,  freedom  of  commerce,  and  spj 
privileges.*      It  is  a  fact,  that  early  in| 


'  Betignot  says,  "A  traditioa  we  c&nnot  disb 
teaches  us  to  rc?ere  them,  and  point  them  out  as  I 
to  titeir  fellow-countiymen." 

"MS.  Memorias  do  Establecimento  e  Pro 
Jiideos  Portiiguezes  eEspanoIes  en  esta  fami 
Amsterdam."      Ae.    5529    (1769),    por    David   : 
Alondes. 
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;enth  century  families  and  synagogues 
rtuguese  Jews  were  settled  and  flourishing 
;  Danish  states,  chiefly  at  Holstein,  At 
ihagen,  also,  they  had  a  community,  but 
:  Bettleraents  at  Gluckstadt  and  Altona 
long  been  theirchief  establishments  in  that 
the  world.  With  the  exception  of  a 
disputes  with  the  magistrates  and  the 
clergy,  (chiefly  on  account  of  mar- 
between  uncle  and  niece,  which  are 
d  by  the  Jews.)  they  have  enjoyed  much 
and  prosperity  in  both  those  cities. 
:  Hamburgh,  their  well-being  lias  been 
more  remarkable,  and  the  protection 
(d  to  Jewish  refugees  by  the  King  of 
fcark  seems  to  have  been  one  of  its  prin- 
causes.  We  know,  from  the  history  of 
Tce,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  has  ever 
sd  between  this  free  Imperial  city  and 
immercial  towns  of  Holstein.  Altona  in 
Bilar  was  feared  as  a  rival  by  the  magis- 
of  Hamburgh,  when  they  beheld  her 
led  by  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
fltion,  with  its  wealth  and  important 
mtile  connexions.  Notwithstanding  the 
alion  of  some  of  the  citizens  and  the 
itant  clergy,  and  in  spite  of  the  com- 
i  of  the  Emperor — that  a  city  which 
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had  expelled  Roman  Catholics  should  adn 
Jews, — the  magistrates  of  Hamburgh  con 
dered    themselves    compelled,    by   their  to 
mercval  position  with  respect  to  Altona. 
only  to  admit,  but  to  confer  many  privili 
upon  the  Portuguese  Jews.     Since  that  tii 
Hamburgh,  as  well  as  Amsterdam,  haa  bt 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  "  Little  Je 
salem."      The  synagogues  in    that  city  b 
kept  up  a  close  connexion  with  those  of  i 
sterdam,  by  means  of  a  constant  correspo 
ence.  and  of  the  intimate  family  coaaa 
subsisting  behveen  the  inhabitants  of  th 
cities.     Among  the  most  distinguished  Ri 
who    have  adorned  the  synagogue  of 
burgh,    we    may    mention    the    Rabbi 
Cohen  de  Lara,  in  high  esteem  among 
tians  also,  as  the  author  of  a  Talmudit 
con,  which  he  was  prevented  from  com] 
by  his  death,  in  l(i72.     The  Pastor.  E 
who    had    much    at   heart  the  conven 
Israel  to  the  true  Messiah,   had  many 
views  with  this  learned  Israelite,  from 
he  was  sometimes  led  to  look  for  a 
result ;    but  in  what  faith  the  learned 
of  Hamburgh  died  has  remained  uncert 
The  social  prosperity  enjoyed  by  thi 
of  Hamburgh  was  much  advanced  by  tl 
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^^Rour  awarded  to  some  distinguished  families 
wiio  were  employed  as  agents  or  residents  by 
•iifferent  foreign  powers.     The  kings  of  Den- 
mark, the  kings  of  Portugal,  after  the  succes- 
sion of  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  1G40,  and 
^Iso  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden,  employed  a 
table    member   of  the   synagogue  as  their 
jiresentative  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh.     By 
:'■  last-named  country,  this  charge  was  en- 
lu^ted  to  Don  Manuel  Texeira,  whose  father, 
ij'in  Diego  Teseira  Sampaio,  had  received,  in 
IfloT,   from  Prederick  III.,  of  Denmark,  an 
Act    granting    complete    freedom   and   great 
privileges  to  the  Portuguese  Jews,  which  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Christian  V.     About 
fifty  descendants  of  the  family  of  Texeira,  in 
the  direct  male  line,  are  now  living  at  Amster- 
dam.    In  other  parts  of  the  ancient  German 
empire,  in  Poland,  and  in  Russia,  there  may 
he  a  few  individuals,  or  even  single  families, 
*vho    have    preserved    a    memorial    of   their 
southern  origin  ;    but  they  have  never  formed 
a  synagogue  either  among  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics,  or  Greeks. 

The  country  which  has  decidedly  shown  the 
greatest  favour,  and  afforded  the  warmest 
liospitality  to  the  scattered  Israelites  of  Spain, 
has  been,  since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
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tui-y,  the  reformed  and  emancipated  Reptilj 
of  the  Low  Countries.  It  was,  indeed,  a  stri 
interposition    of    Divine     Providence 
brought  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  so  n 
to  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  banished  fi 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  also  brought  abj 
in  Holland,  half  a  century  after,  that  men 
able    struggle   of    four-and-twenty    years  1 
religion  and  liberty,  of  which  one  result  l 
to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  and  hospitalityi 
the  descendants  of  Abraham.     When  the| 
Jews,  or  new  Christians    from   Spain, 
their  appearance  in  the  Low  Countries,  I 
remained  not  a  vestige  of  those  French! 
German    Israelites    whose    troubles    and| 
lamities  we    have   before  related.      The  i 
indication    of    this    re-establishment 
Israelites  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ud 
provinces  is    found    in    the    year    1516. 
that  time,  some  refugees  from  Spain  presed 
themselves   to  Charles  V.,  the  grandson  ) 
successor  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  c 
to  renew  the  entreaties  and  the  offers  madi 
the  Jewish  nation  for  permission  to  reside  i 
exercise    their     religion     in    his    domia 
Their  appeal  was  unheeded  ;  for  severe  £ 
entirely  excluded  new  Christians  from  ! 
land  as   well  as  Spain  (1532— 1549> 
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)uivc  already  noticed  the  ineffectual  attempt 
■made  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  by  Don  Joseph 
"Miqoez.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
edicts,  many  Jews  were  to  be  found  in  tliese 
provinces  before,  as  well  as  after,  their  separa- 
tion from  Spain,  holding  the  same  position  aa 
those  who  remained  in  the  Peninsula.  Their 
religion  had  long  ceased  to  be  tolerated ;  but 
by  practising  it  with  the  greatest  secrcsy,  tliey 
lived  and  prospered  under  Spanish  names,  and 
among  Spanish  families  and  connexions.  Both 
at  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  in  the  Government 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  at  Brussels,  de- 
scendants of  Israel  were  to  be  found,  who 
afterwards,  either  alone  or  with  their  families, 
quitted  the  Church  of  Rome  to  make  an  open 
I'Tofession  of  Judaism  at  Amsterdam.  At 
\ntwerp,  also,  the  concealed  Jews  were  very 
iiLimerous,  and  had  established  academies  for 
the  study  both  of  Hebrew  and  Spanish  litera- 
ture. The  ancestors  of  many  families  who 
have  since  settled  either  at  Amsterdam  or  the 
Hague,  long  resided  at  Antwerp.  Among 
them  was  Dou  Manuel  Alvarez  de  Pinto  y 
Ribera,  in  1640,  Gentleman  of  the  Household 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  St.  James,  from  whom  descended  the 
family  of  De  Pinto,  well  known  in  the  syna- 
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gogue  of  Holland  ;    Don  Francisco  de  Silll 
Solis,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Montfort,  wk 
the  head  of  his  company,  when  serving  u 
the  Emperor  Leopold  I.,  contribnted  gtoj 
to    the   defeat  of    the    French    MarechalJ 
Cr^qui  in  the  campaign  of  1673;    Don  \ 
tonio    Lopes   Suasso,  agent  of  the   Kin 
Spain,  and  invested  by  that  prince  witbj 
barony  of  Avernas  le  Gras,  in  Brabant^ 
was  this  Baron  Suasso  who,  when  aftervi^ 
established  at   the    Hague,    offered   to 
liam  III.,  in  1628,  a  million  of  money  fofl 
expedition  to  England,  to  be  repaid  on] 
case  of  success. 

Most  of  these  Spanish  and  Fortagueae  Im 
ish  families  estabhshed  themselves  wit! 
short  interval  in  the  Protestant  Low  Countj 
to  seek  there  complete  freedom  for  the  I 
cise  of  their  own  religion.     Their  first  t 
ment  at  Amsterdam  was  made  on  the  eid 
East    Friesland.       It   was    from    Embdei^ 
town  of  deep  interest  to  Holland  in  the  I 
of  its  Reformation),  that,  in  the  year  1594,1 
individuals    of    tlie    Portuguese    familiet 
Lopes,  Homen,  and  Pereira  came  to  Am 
dam,  where  they  soon  resumed  their  orig 
Israelitish  name  of  Abendana.      They  ' 
accompanied  by  a  German  Ilabbi  from.  J 
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iwii  of  Embdeu,  by  whom  afterwards  many 

there  who  sought  refuge   in  the  capital  of 

toUand   were  circumcised ;    to  his  posterity, 

he  syoagogue  of  Amsterdam  granted,  in  rc- 

.  many  privileges,   especially  a  perpetual 

ii".  of  membership.     All  the  writings  aud 

■iiorials  of  the  synagogue  agree,  that  since 

Eyear  1596,  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
beeu  celebrated  by  a  small  community  of 
tuguese  Jews  at  Amsterdam.     The  mayor 
)f  the  towu  having  surprised  the  assembly, 
look  it  at  first  for  a  meeting  of  the  Eoman 
rtfiiolics,  which,  at  that  time,  was  prohibited; 
11    better    informed,    he    still    left    them 
.Liely  unmolested.     In  1598,  the  first  syna- 
;ogue  was  built  in  that  capital,  of  which  one 
if  the  chief  founders  was  the  agent,  Don  Samuel 
Palache,    whom  we  have  before    mentioned. 
L'en  years  after,  the  increase  of  the  population 
equired  the  erection  of  a  second  synagogue, 
-1  in  1618  of  a  third.     In   1639,  the  three 
I'  cmited  to  form,  from  that  time  forward, 
single    and    inseparable    community    of 
jMUiish  and  Portuguese  Jews,  which,  as    a 
onsequeuce  of  its  constantly  increasing  num- 
en    and    prosperity,    founded,    in    1675,    a 
rndsome  synagogue,  situated  in  that  part  of 
town  where  the  refugees  from  the  Penin- 
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sula  had  first  established  ibemselves 
neighbourhood  of  the  Amsteh    This 
tiou  was,    at    the   same   time,   the  seal 
perfect  union    between  the   differeut 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  before  the  ye 
possessed  each  their  separate  synagt^ 
administration.     It  also  entirely  reum 
two  parties  which  had  been  formed 
appearance   of  the   false   Messiah,  Sal 
Sevi,  which,  in  the  year  1666,  had  thM 
to  divide  the  synagogue.     Tlie  treaty 
between  all  the  Spanish  and  Fortugui 
of  Amsterdam  was  ratified  by  the  ma 
of  the  town,  conformably  to  the  wishi 
rulers   of    the    synagogue    themselvc 
from  that  time,  felt  their  decrees  to 
firmly  ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  ( 
ment. 

During  this  interval,  the  German  and 
Jews  had  also  established  their  sy 
in  the  capital  of  Holland.  For  a  loU 
they  had  many  difficulties  to  couten< 
but  in  the  year  1636  permission  was 
granted  to  them  to  buy  and  appropi 
themselves  the  buiying-grounU  of  Muidi 
at  some  distance  fiom  the  city ;  and  i 
they  were  allowed  to  erect  a  house  of 
In    after-times,    this  portion  of   the 
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ion  received  a  considerable  accession. 

W8    in    Poland    and    Lithuania    had 

;  great  cruelties  from  the  Cossacks  and 

popular    disturbances,    and    had    been 

in  consequence,  to  leave  the  country. 
thousand  Israelites  embarked  for  the 
and  soon  received  hospitality  at  Ara- 
I,  where  they  wished  to  establish  them- 
but  not  without  possessing  some  means 
istence.  To  them,  as  to  their  brethren 
Brmany,  was  permitted  a  free  exercise 
:  religious  worship  and  the  establish- 
f  a  synagogue;  but  soon  after  they 
isired  to  form,  together  with  these,  one 
ongregation,  and  forbidden  to  assemble 
Idy. 

the  Jewish  population  of  Holland 
ivided  into  two    separate  and   distinct 

the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  syna- 
and  the  German  and  Polish  synagogue. 
Br  these  two  bodies  might  differ  in 
Istorical  recollections,  their  habits,  and 
I,  still  both  synagogues  alike  acknow- 
their  uuion  in  the  law  of  Moses  and 
iitions  of  the  Rabbins,  their  common 
from  Abraham,  and  their  expectation 
promises  connected  with  that  descent. 
laied  in  the  same  rights  and  privileges, 
T  2 
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anil  alike  gave  proof  of  their  fidelity 
attachment  to  the  country  of  their  adojl 
and  to  its  rulers  and  form  of  govemmenL 
The  rights  and  privileges  granted  U> 
bodies  of  the  Jews  during  the  period  ? 
preceded  the  revolution  of  1795  in  Hoi 
were  looked  upon  as  important,  both  by ' 
who  granted,  and  those  who  receive 
As  to  the  magistracy,  and  other  public  a 
the  State  at  that  time  intrusted  them  to 
but  those  who  belonged  to  the  Nationi 
formed  Church.  The  Jews,  on  their 
everywhere  regarded  as  strangers,  (h 
their  faces  and  their  hearts  turned  to 
Palestine  and  the  promise  of  a  coming 
siah),  to  use  their  own  words,  only  reqi 
from  the  Christiaa  authorities,  "  a  mild 
pitality,  or  not  too  harsh  an  exile." 
could,  therefore,  easily  content  them 
with  a  degree  of  liberty,  which,  accordi 
the  opinion  of  the  present  day,  *'  that  al 
are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,"  won 
looked  upon  as  insufficient.  Liberty  t 
science,  the  free  exercise  of  their  religioi 
practice  of  their  own  laws  and  traditioni 

•  The  very  expressions  made  use  of  by  Jcweph 
in  dedicating  tus  edition  of  the  Old  Teatameat 
States -General. 
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til,  with  few  exceptions,  the  observance  of 

pit  □ational  customs,  were  secured  to  them. 

Seir  trade  was  protected,  their  way  of  oh- 

ping  their  livelihood  rather  assisted   than 

idered.     Even  their  nght  to  enforce  obedi- 

to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  within 

f  limits  of  the  synagogue,   by  the  use  of 

Hpline  and  excommunication,  was  acknow- 

All  this  compensated  the   Israelite 

fthose  days  for  his  exclusion  from  public 

even  from  those  which  were  most  in 

sordance  with  his  taste  and  disposition,  such 

l-tlie  dignity  of  professor,  and  the  profession 

■  the  lawyer.     They  were  also  excluded  from 

L  guilds  or  companies,  except  those  of  the 

rysidaus  and  brokers,  though   this  did  not 

tevent  their  being  employed  by  their  own 

mntrytnen  in  any  other  profession  or  trade, 

Bvided     they    had    received    admission    as 

ptizens  of  the  town.     On  the  whole,  a  cora- 

of  times  and  facts  brings  us  to  the 

ittdusion,  that  the  Jews,  at  least  those  exiled 

,  Spain,  were  indisputably  more  prosper 

B  ander  the  limited  and  partial  liberty  which 

ley   enjoyed    under    the    Republic   and    it8 

idtholders,   than  under  the  unlimited  free- 

I  which  modem  constitutions  seem  to  se- 

to    them.     Yet  each  period,    especially 

Israel,   has  3  peculiar  dispensation,    and 
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assuredly  the  people  have,  of  all  nation^ 
least  motive  for  retrograding,  pronded 
they  aie  not  mistaken  iu  the  nature  of 
proffrcss  with  which  the  spirit  of  the  age' 
flatter  them. 

"We  have  already  said  that,  with  regl 
the  internal  administration  of  the  syn; 
great  liberty  was  left  to  the  Jews  thei 
who  were  considered  on  the  footing  of  a 
apart.     In  Holland,  however,  they  m 
tempted  to  confer  the  title  of  "  Prince 
Captivity,"  or  "Great  Uabbi,"  as  fonn< 
Asia,  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  or  even  in 
A  certain  degree  of  jurisdiction  was  ti 
the  Parnassim  (or  rulers  of  tlie  syni 
but  as  this  jurisdiction  was  limited  h 
under  a  certain  amount,  it  was,  in  fact, 
kind  of  arbiti-ation,  or  lesser  court  of  jl 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  far  from  exi 
as  in  former  times,  to  the  judgment  of  CJ^ 
cases.     Lastly,  the  executive  authority  < 
synagogue    was    not   intrusted    to    the  ; 
Habbi  and  his  assistants  (who  were  on^ 
suited  on  questions  of  religion),  but  entin 
the  Parnassim  and  the  elders. 

Altogether  the  settlement  of  the  Jel 
Holland,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ^ 
prosperous  and  endowed  with  many  privfl 
appears  on  a  very  inferior  scale  wheU' 
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[i  the  historical  and  literary  memorials 
r  forefathers  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 

I  inferiority  is  especially  manifest  in  regard 
theology,  science,  and  poetry.  The  Hebrew 
it  is  true,  was  still  carefully  studied, 
succession  to  the  line  of  its  ancient 
thus  more  or  less  kept  up ;  but  the 

'  tongue  was  no  longer  in  use  for  com- 
ataries  and  paraphrases  of  Holy  Scripture, 
in  the  time  of  Yarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  and 
imonides,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  were 
ir  the  only  lang;uages  employed  by  the 
^0d  Jews  of  the  Peninsula,  both  for  their 
^ks  and  sermons.  Yet  the  seventeenth 
H^hteenth  centuries  have  not  been  entirely 
knent  in  works  worthy  of  note  on  theology 
[  philosophy,  written  by  the  Sephardim. 
!  have  only  to  consult  the  "  Bibliothecas," 
n  which  we  have  already  more  than  once 
de  quotations,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
nber  of  commentaries  on  Scripture,  ver- 
is  of  the  Hebrew,  dissertations,  sermons, 
gious  and  moral  treatises,  and  poems,  pub- 
led  during  that  period  by  the  exiles  from 

Peninsula  in  Holland,  Here  we  must 
.tent  ourselves  with  mentioning  only  a  few 
the  most  celebrated  writers  and  persons  of 
finest   note,   the    better   to   exemplify  the 
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character  of  this  period  in  the  history  of  tic 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews. 

Among  the  authors  and  learned  men  broii:': 
up  in  the  synagogues  of  Holland,  no  oni' ': 
heen   more  generally  known   as  a  theolt 
than  the  Rahbi  Menasseh  Ben  Israel.    II 
at  Lisbon,  in  1604,  he  came,  when  a  chiR 
Amsterdam,  with  his  father,  Joseph  Ben 
who    escaped,    with   some    difficulty, 
violent  persecution  in  Portugal.     Gift) 
an  enlarged  and  penetrating  mind,  he^ 
became  familiar  with  the  elements  of 
theology  under  the  tuition  of  Rahbi  Van 
acquired  also   a  knowledge   of  the 
Castilian,    Portuguese,     GreeJc,     Latii 
Arabic  languages.     In  his  fifteenth 
was    already  listened   to    with   intei 
preacher ;  and  in  his  eighteenth  he  was 
Chief  Rabbi  of  one  of  the  three  synagi 
Amsterdam.     He  continued  in  this  ol 
the  time  of  his  journey  to  England,  sooi 
which  Me  find  him  making  efforts  to  negoti 
with  the  Protector  Cromwell,  for  the  admiai 
of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Great  Britaio. 
this  occasion   the  University  of  Osfoi 
ferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo.sopl 
Medicine  upon  his  son,  Samuel  Ben   I; 
He  returned,  in  1658,  from  England,  vtl 
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p  mission  had  produced  no  immediate  result, 

i  settled  at  Middleburgh  ;  in  the  neighbour- 

of  which    town   the    tomb    of   his   son 

muel  is  still  to  be  seen,  who  died    some 

»rs  before  his  father.     Among  bis  numerous 

prks,  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 

Dish  (some  in  both   these  languages),  or 

ioccasion  required,  in   Portuguese  and  in 

we    will    here    note   only   the  most 

larkable,  viz.,  his  "Treatise  on  the  frailty 

^.huroan  nature,  and  man's  inclination  to  sin," 

i  which  he  combats  the  doctrine  of  Pelagiiis, 

;  on  grounds  which  the  Christian  Church 

ifefl  upon  as  serai-Pelagian ; — the  "  Hope  of 

lel,"  to  which  we  have  already  alluded; — 

Three   books   on   the    Resurrection    of   the 

and  "  The  Conciliation,"  a  work  in 

hich  he  endeavours,  with  much  ingenuity, 

I  reconcile  the  apparent  contradictions  of  the 

i  Testament.     This  last  work  has  gained 

t  him  the  praise  of  even  orthodox  theologians 

Reformed  Church,  though    on    many 

pants  they  were  not  in  general  disposed  to 

[  favourably  upon  him.     To  his  exegetical 

,  dogmatical   works  we   may  add    several 

relating    to    the  Jewish    Liturgy,   the 

[ship    of  the    synagogue,   and   rabbinical 

finances.     lie  rendered  especial  service  to 

T  3 
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his  nation,  by  editing  a  Spanish  Tersion  of  d 
Pentateuch  and  Haphtorahs;*  and  to  C 
tians  as  well  as  Jews,  by  editing  several  b 
tiftil  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Old  TestamM 
His  printing  presses,  superintended  chiefly  b 
his  sons,  passed,  after  Iiis  family  became  I 
tinct,  into  that  of  the  Athias's.t  of  Amsterd 
who  in  their  turn  bequeathed  their  pres 
the  equally  celebrated  family  of  Proops,  I 
longing  to  the  German  synagogue  of  that  d 
Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  taking  into  consiii 
tion  the  difference  of  time  and  place,  majl 
more  than  one  respect,  be  compared  with  1 
Isaac  Abarbanel,  with  whose  descendants 
■was  connected  by  marriage.     Like  the  ) 
brated  Kabbi  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Manai 
Ben  Israel  appears  to  have  been  more  i 
rable    in   his   learning   than   loreable  Infl 
character.    At  all  events,  modesty  was  notT 
of  its  pervading  virtues,  if  we  may  judge  I 
the  manner  in  which  he  sometimes  8p 
himself,  and  the  way  in  which  he  is  i 
to  have  conducted  himself  towards  the  i 


■  Lessons  taken  from  tho  prophi^lical  books. 

■f-  The  States -General  of  ilie  Netlierlands  pn^enixl  i 
Joseph  Atliias  n  golden  medal  and  chain,  tu  an  ackiiuo 
ledgment  for  his  beautiful  edition  of  the  Hebrew  OU 
TeBtament 
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and  its  rulers.  Perhapa  the  great 
ion  paid  to  him  by  many  learned  Chris- 
rf  different  denominations  contributed  to 
!  him  with  too  high  an  opinion  of  him- 
The  Koman  Catholic  theologian  and 
\  Padre  Vieira,  of  Portugal,  is  said  to  have 
lore  than  once  among  his  liearers ;  while 
Daniel  Huet,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
iches,  visited  and  consulted  him.  In 
bd,  the  Remonstrants  and  tliose  who 
Bded  them,  as  Grotius,  Vossius,  and 
1,  gave  him  every  proof  of  their  interest 
Iteem.  The  Calvinists  at  that  time  were 
livourably  disposed  towards  the  Jewish 
some  of  them  even  thinking  it  right  to 
their  admission  and  the  toleration  of 
religion.  In  later  times,  when  the  future 
:  of  Israel,  according  to  the  prophets, 
to  meet  with  more  sympathy  in  the 
of  Christians,  this  less  favourable  dispo- 
gave  way  in  many  to  a  conviction,  that 
idence  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  a 
aan  country  should  rather  be  looked 
I  a  blessing, 
too  well  known  Uriel  da  Costa*  was 

Dame  when  id  Portugal  was  Gabriel  da  Coats, 

more  generally  known  by  the  Latinized  appellu- 

A.  Cwtft,  which  we  find  appended  to  hia  last  work 
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long  a  cotempoi-ary  of  Menasseh  Ben  Israel|| 
the   Bj-nagogue    of  Amsterdam,    of  whom  | 


may 


be  s 


,  that  both  his  life  and  death  w 


in  a  melancholy  sense  of  the  word,  aa  "j 
ample."      Bom    at    Oporto,    about    1590, 
noble  parents,  he  was  brought  up  as 
his  birth  by  a  father  who,  though  desci 
from  ancestors  formerly  brought  by  vi( 
to  a  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
was  himself  a  sincere  Christian,  of  high 
honourable  character.     His  son's  disposil 
was  not  altogether  devoid  of  generosity  and 
greatness  of  mind,  and  in  his  younger  daj* 
he  had   some  inclination  to  piety.     Doubts, 
brought  on  by  bold  rather  than  deep  specnU- 
tion,  estranged  him  in  the  first  instance  fiwn 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  lead  him  on 
afterwards  from  the  Eabbinical  Judaism  of  Uie 
modem  synagogue  to  tlie  most  decided  SadJu- 
ceeism  of  ancient  times.     Being  at  twenty-ti^ 
years  of  age  canon  and  treasurer  of  a  collegia'' 
church  in  his  native  city,  he  sacrificed,  wiiii- 
oat  hesitation,  his  rank,  his  wealth,  and  li^^ 
country,  in  order  that  he  might  freely  profe^' 
in   Holland,  the   religion  in  which    he  t)i' 
hoped  to  find  rest  for  his  troubled  soul.     lii^. 

composed  in  tliat   language,  entitleii,    "  EiL-mpli 
human  EC  " 
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lother  and  younger  brothers,  led  by  his  influ- 
ence, accompanied  him  on  his  journey  to  join 
the  synagogue  at  Amsterdam,  where  the  family 
has  ever  since  been  established.  But  Uriel 
da  Costa  was  as  far  from  finding  peace  of 
mind  in  the  Protestant  Netherlands  as  he  had 
been  in  Roman  Catholic  Portugal.  There,  he 
had  cast  off  the  New  Testament  together  with 
the  traditions  of  Rome ;  and  here,  he  denied  the 
Diinne  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  toge- 
ther with  the  hated  traditions  of  the  Rabbins. 
Thus  was  commenced  in  the  newly-formed 
synagogue  of  Amsterdam  the  most  violent 
struggle,  perhaps,  which  has  been  recorded  in 
the  modem  history  of  Israel  between  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees  and  that  of  the  Sadducees. 
Here,  however,  there  were  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, two  contending  parties;  it  was  one  single 
individual  who  opposed  a  whole  community 
holding  Pharisaical  tenets,  and  who  displayed 
in  this  opposition  a  boldness  of  character  which 
would  be  worthy  of  admiration  in  a  better 
cause.  The  contest  broke  out  with  violence 
when  Uriel  had  unfolded  his  whole  system  in 
a  Portuguese  work,  entitled  "  E.xamination  of 
Pharisaical  Tradition."  The  book  was  not  yet 
published,  bvit  was  circulating  in  manuscript 
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among  the  members  of  tbc  synagogue,  wtien 
Dr.  Samuel  da  Silva  took  up  the  pen  agaiii^ 
its  author,  and  published  also  ia  Portu| 
a  "Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
(1623.)     In  the  striking  preface  to  this 
the  errors  of  Uriel  are  successively  pt 
review.      These    errors,    taken    all    togel 
amount  to   the  most   complete  and  av( 
Sadduceeism.      The    law  of  Moses   was 
looked  upon  by  him  as  divine,  but  all  traiHlioB 
was  rejected,  and  among  traditions  he  denied 
"  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  to 
come."     The  work  of  Da  Silva,  in  which  the 
writer  of  the  "  Examination  "  is  only  allwl-L 
to  hy  his  first  name,  out  of  respect  for  I 
family,  is  not  wanting  in  power ;    its  autij^ 
declaims  with  considerable  vehemence  agai:i 
his  adversary,  not,  however,  entirely  will;'; 
hope  of  bringing  him  round.     Its  effect  i^ 
quite  the  reverse ;  for,  during  that  same  v. i 
Uriel  published  the  "  Examination,"  eniari;' 
by  a  refutation  of  Da  Silva'a   treatise.     J ! 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam  tli' 
took  cognisance  of  the  matter,  and  commcncf^l 
judicial  proceedings  against  the  author  of  a 
work  which  openly  denied  the  immortality  of 
the   soiU.     The  copies  were  seized,    and  the 
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mtlior  arrested.  His  brothers,*  who  were 
stitirely  averse  to  hig  opinions,  obtained  Ma 
release  upon  bail,  and  the  aiFair  was  cora- 
pTomised  by  the  payment  of  300  florins,  and 

8conli8cation  of  the  books. 
rem  that  time  the  unhappy  Sadducee 
dered  more  aud  mote  widely  in  the  path  of 
r,  and  moreover  gave  up  that  complete 
openness  of  character  with  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  fatal  warfare  had  hitherto  been  carried  ou. 
He  cast  off  all  belief  in  a  direct  revelation  from 
God,  and  became,  both  in  opinion  and  practice, 
a  complete  Deist;  but,  tired  with  a  contest  in 
which  ail  were  against  him,  and  forsaken  by 
even  his  nearest  relations,  he  resolved  at  all 
e\'ent8  to  efl'ect  ao  outward  reconciliation  with 
the  synagogue.  This  was  obtained  by  the 
mediation  of  one  of  liis  cousins, — a  man 
possessed  of  weight  and  consideration  in  the 
community, — fifteen  years  after  the  disputes 
had  commenced. 

The  contest,  however,  soon  rekindled  more 
fcrcely  than  ever,  to  terminate  only  in  the 

t strophe,  which  ended  the  melancholy 
One  of  liis  brothers,  Joseph  da'Costa,  was  the  Presi- 
of  the  Parnassim,  to  whom  Menasoeh  Ben  Israel 
dedicated  his  Spanish  edition  of  the  "  Hope  of  Israel," 
1650. 
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career  of  the  wretched  Sadducee.     Fresh  1 
clarations  of  his    views    concerning  the  1 
of  Moses  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Rabl^ 
were   followed   by   seven    years   of    compi 
isolation,  apart  from  all  his  brethren,  andl 
the  midst  of  a  nation  whose  language  be  «■ 
not  speak.     In    this  melancholy  position! 
determined  a  second  time  to  become  reconcf 
to  the  synagogue,  and  to  submit  to  the  pens 
which    it   imposed  with    inexorable   seveqj 
The  well-known  "forty  stripes  save  one  ? 
not  spared,  though  it  is  remarkable  that  al 
this  instance,  we  find  no  meation  made  of  tl 
infliction  in  the  modern  history  of  the  sn 
gogue.     The  mind  of  the  wretched  unbelid 
could  not  bear  up  against  such  a  degradati 
A  few  days  after  this  exposure  he  put  an  ( 
to  his  life  with  a  pistol,  after  having,  witj 
calmness  which  in  such  circumstances  ] 
excite  astonishment,  written  his  own  bio( 


*  This  punishnient,  which  was  alwaja  inflicted  « 
the  walls  of  the   synagogue,  is   well  known    froml 
meation  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testaineni,  2  Cor.  xiit] 
Acts  xxvi.    11;    Matt,    x,    17.      According    to  JcwiA  I 
tradition  this  penalty  was  the  next  in  decree  lo  excom- 
munication,   and    was    nut   looked   uj: 
degrading.     See  Witsius  in  Vit£  Fault,  sect,  i.,  wlno  J 
it  "  excommunicatione  minor  atque  honestior." 
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teellent  Latin,  in  which  he  protests  with 
greatest  vehemence  against  the  acts  of  the 
[Ogtie.  This  biography,  entitled  "  Ex- 
Ibt  Vitae  humanfe,"  which  is  confirmed  in 
'  part  by  concurring  testimony,  fell  into 
bands  of  a  distinguished  personage  at 
dam,  who  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the 
ffonstrant  Professor,  Episcopius.  This  copy 
ras  left  by  him  to  his  nephew  and  successor, 
liilip  de  Limborch,  who  published  it,  with  a 
efutation  of  the  erroneous  opiuions  of  its 
inhappy  author. 

Benedictus  d'Espinosa,  commonly  called 
ipinoza,  belongs  to  the  generation  which  suc- 
eeded  that  of  Uriel  da  Costa.  Their  lives 
nd  characters  exhibit  points  of  resemblance 
nd  of  difference,  both  equally  striking.  Both 
rere  by  birth  Israelites  from  the  Spanish 
'eninsula,  and  sprung  from  distinguished 
larents;  both  were  cast  off  and  condemned 
J  their  countrymen  and  by  the  synagogue; 
loth,  alas !  were  equally  alienated  from  any 
elief  in  a  personal  and  direct  revelation  of 
iod  to  men.  While  one  was  lost  in  the 
reary  void  of  natural  Deism,  the  other 
lunged  into  the  depths  of  an  elaborate  system 
f  Pantheism.  One,  carried  away  by  the  im- 
etnosity  of  his  character,    threw   down   i: 
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discriminately  error  and  truth,  and  thus  feB 
Tictira  to  his  own  madness  ;  the  other,  oa  f 
contrary,  built  up  with  astonishing  tranquil] 
of  mind  and  mathematical  accuracy  a  systeOf 
philosophy  and  morals  which  has  long  surv 
its  author;  nay,  amid  the  moral  and  poHti 
agitation  of  the  present  century,  has  comi 
life  again  with  renewed  vigour. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discussl 
system  of  Spinoza  as  unfolded  by  himseUT 
his  "  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus,"  (llB 
and    in    bis    posthumous   writings,    viz.,  \ 
"  Morals  "  and  "  Letters."     In  the  bisto 
view  which  we  exclusively  take  we  will  merd^ 
remark,  that  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza,  how^  ' 
ever  far  removed  from  God  as  revealed  in  tlj' 
Old  Testament,  is  yet  distinguished  by  marki  ■ 
characteristics  of  an  Israelitish  origin.   Spiu" 
was  undoubtedly   a  Pantheist ;    not   in  tli; 
grosser  sense  of  the  word  which  substitute^!  t'l' 
whole   existing   universe — that    is    to    say. 
deity  without  life  and  reason — for  the  Uviii- 
God  of  creation,   revelation  and  redemptiLi 
But  he  was  so  in  that  far  more  subtle,  ;i!  ' 
therefore    more   dangerous   sense,    wliich   :: 
tributes   real  existeace  to  God  alone  ("  ili- 
etemal  and  only  Being,")  and  admits  of  no 
other  existence,  either  material  or  immaterial, 
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jle  or  iQvisible,  but  as  a  modification  of 
rone  only  Being,  and  not  as  a  work  apart 
1  God.  Thus,  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza  is. 
En  fact,  really  derived,  though  by  a  polluted  and 
Unholy  channel,  from  a  name  and  a  truth 
tvliich  bad  been  revealed, — the  name  of  Ilim 
who  is  "  I  AM,"  the  Jehovah  of  Israel.  It  was 
on  this  foundation  that  the  Judeo-Spanish  phi- 
losopher, though  refusing  to  submit  his  in- 
tellect to  the  historical  truth  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  to  acknowledge  any  interference 
-){  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  whether  by 
means  of  miracles  or  any  other  direct  agency, 
iimned  for  himself  (out  of  an  idea  which 
Ire  had  borrowed  from  revelation)  a  system — 
we  might  almost  say  a  religion — the  most  con- 
BStent,  perhaps,  and  the  most  conscientious 
)f  any  that  have  been  de™ed  without  the 
jkale  of  revelation.  For,  together  with  the 
K^igious  system  he  had  invented,  he  had 
joked  an  abstract,  but  apparently  fair,  form 
if  morality.  Tlie  two  together  furnish  this 
jonclusion :  "  We  require  to  know  God." 
'  To  know  him  and  to  love  him,  witliont  look- 
ng  for  reward,  is,  in  itself,  the  principle  of  all 
iQty  and  of  all  blessedness."  No  one  can 
leny  the  fact,  that  the  practice  of  Spinoza  was 
1  by  these  principles,  or  we  miglit  rather 
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say,  that  his  whole  system  was  the  creatiorf 
a  naturally  elevated  and  noble  character,  join 
to    a  profound  and    comprehensive  intella 
The  career  of  the  celebrated  Pantheist, 
his  expulsion  from  the  sj-nagogne,  was  sIM 
and  by  no  means  eventful.    We  will,  howel 
recount  a  few  circumstances  that  are  i 
of  note.       Bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1632,^ 
noble  parents   belonging   to    the    Portugl 

sjTiagogue,  Spinoza  was  in  youth  thorou^ 

instructed  in  the  religion  and  theology  of  HUM 
Jews.     He  received  lessons  in  Latin  from  the  [ 
physician.  Van  Den  Ende,  whose  sentiraeDti  I 
are  said  to  have  influenced  those  of  his  pupil 
The  writings  of  Descartes,  at  all  events,  had  ■ 
far  greater  share  in  making  Spinoza  a  phil"^'  - 
pher,  and  furnishing  the  basis  upon  which 
built   his  famous    system.       His  entrance  ■ 
this    career    soon   began   to    work   in   him 
gradual  alienation  from    the  synagogue:   li 
neglected   its    public    services,    and    disputi 
with   the  Rabbins   upon    points    of    religi "i 
Every    effort  to  induce    him  to  give  up  In^ 
opinions  proved  unsuccessfnl,  and  the  divi»ip'i 
broke  out  publicly.     Spinoza  was  censurrd  bj 
the  synagogue,  and  even  threatened  with  death 
by  the  multitude  as  he  came  out  of  a  public 
meeting.      He   was    thus    obliged    to    l«w 
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tn  to  save  his  life,  and  removed  to 
near    Leyden,    then   to   Voorburg, 

y  to  the  Hague.  Scarcely  had  he 
left  the  capital,  when  the  Kabbins  pronounced 
upon  him  the  great  cxcomniuaication  ;  against 
which  he  wrote  a  long  protest,  but  never 
published  it.  When  thus  cut  off  from  the 
Kjmagogue,  he  voluntarily  gave  up  his  share 
of  the  family  property,  and  in  future  earned  a 
scanty  livelihood  by  preparing  lenses  and 
optical  glasses,  employing  every  leisure  hour 
in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences, 
In  order  to  devote  himself  more  freely  to  these 
pursuits,  he  twice  refused  a  professorship  at 
Heidelhurgh,  offered  him  by  the  Elector 
Palatine. 

Thojgh  Spinoza  lived  in  complete  retire- 
ment, he  maintained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  with  friends  and  learned 
men.  both  in  his  own  country  and  elsewhere. 
Whilst  at  the  Hague,  it  appears  that  he  was 
employed  by  the  Pensionary,  John  de  Witt,  in 
some  political  negotiations,  especially  with  the 
Duke  of  Luxembourg,  at  Utrecht,  during  the 
perilous  year  of  1672.  W'hen  the  Prince  de 
Conde  was  with  the  French  army  in  Holland, 
about  the  same  time,  he  offered  the  philoso- 
^h£C  a  safe-conduct,  that  he  might  have  the 
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pleasure  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  i 
About  five  years  after,  Spinoza  die 
aumption,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  I 
large  attendance.  AU  that  is  known  c 
private  and  domestic  life  hears  the 
impress  of  calmness,  moderation,  and  digi 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  ' 
might  have  made  him  an  ornament  i 
Christian  community.  In  Spinoza  were  b 
found  the  seeds  of  a  Pascal,  if  only  he  o 
have  received  Christianity,  of  which,  judea 
he  never  spoke  without  respect  as  a  J 
historical  fact ;  if  he  had  determined  to  e 
amine  its  tenets  apart  from  the  artificial  light 
of  human  speculation ;  if  he  could  hut  have 
seen,  that  the  highest  deductions  of  reason  Ici 
us  on  to  faith.  But,  alas  !  to  him,  as  well  - 
to  many  of  his  imitators,  the  admirers  'l 
merely  human  reasoning,  those  words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  are  applicable,  that  God  "  batk 
revealed  unto  babes  things  that  are  hid  frorn 
the  wise  and  prudent.  Even  so,  Father!  1  ■: 
so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 

Dr.  Isaac  (formerly  Don  Batthason)  Orel 
de  Castro  is  the  representative  of  an  eatiri'' 
different  party  among  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese   Jews,    during   a  period  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  time  of  Spinoza,  and  reaches 
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foud  it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
itiiry.  Both  the  life  and  writings  of  this 
med  man  bear  the  stamp  of  modem  Phari- 
cal  Judaism,  a  contrast  alike  to  Infidel  phi- 
i^y  and  to  the  Gospel  of  truth.  He  was 
,  of  Jewish  parents,  who  lived  under 
lenomination  of  new  Cliristians  at  Bra- 
,  in  Portugal,  and  afterwards  at  Malaga. 
m  in  this  town  about  the  year  1616,  and 
ring  studied  at  Alcala  de  Henarez,  he 
ght  medicine  and  metaphysics  at  Seville, 
;  without  falling  under  the  suspicions  of  the 
jtiisition.  Through  the  tale-bearing  of  a 
lorish  slave,  who  reported  that  a  distinction 
meats,  and  other  tokens  of  Judaism,  were 
be  met  with  in  his  house,  Orobio  fell  into 
I  hands  of  that  fearful  tribunal.  After  he 
i  endured  three  years  of  imprisonment,  and 
I  infliction  of  unheard-of  tortures,  the  In- 
isition  was  still  unable  to  convict  him. 
liged,  in  consequence,  to  declare  him  only 
pected,  but  not  coni-icted  of  Judaism,  it  was 
itent  with  compelling  him  to  leave  the 
mtry.  Let  us  remark  upon  this  occasion,  a 
iking  difference  between  the  religion  of 
dern  Judaism,  and  the  Christian  faith, 
ith  the  Christian,  the  first  effect  of  faith  is 
oufession"  (Rom.  X.  10);  with  the  Jew,  it  is 
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the  practice  of  the  law,    either  in  . 
openly,  with  permission  in  time  of  pers 
to   act  as  hest  suits    the    emergency  of  I 
moment.     A  striking  and  characteristic  I 
sequence  this  of  the  essential  difference'! 
tween  a  religion  that  teaches  salvation  t 
a  living  faith,  and  that  which  makes  it  4 
pendent  on  outward  meritorious  works,— 
indeed,  excluding  martyrdom,  but  not  r 
ing  it  as  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  < 
opportunity  is  offered  for  concealment  ori 
simulation.     Thus  Orobio  could  think  hef 
faithful    to  his  God,    while  in    the  midi 
tortures  he  persisted  in  retaining  Ms  Judal 
and  at  the  same  time  denying  that  he  did 
When  released,  he  settled  at  Toulouse,  i 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medicine  J 
Councillor  to  Louis  XIV,     At  last,  wid 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion, 
left  France,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  settle! 
Amsterdam,     He  continued  to  practise  I 
physician  in    that   city    till    the    year  of] 
death,  1686,   and  his  descendants  remai 
this  day  in  the  capital  of  Holland.     Aa 
his  numerous  polemical  works  in  defend 
the    Jewish    religion,    his    controversy 
Philip  de  Limborch  was  published  by  I 
learned    Kemonstrant,     under    the     title. 
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ndly  DiscussioQ  with  a  Learned  Jew, 
!  Truth  of  Christianity."     Other  writ- 

B  of  Orobio's  against  Christianity  remain  to 
Mr  day,  and  have  circulated  in  manuscript 
imong  the  Portuguese  Jews.     Similar  manu- 

;:>ts    are    to    be    met    with    in    diflfereat 

!  iries,  the  productions  of  the  Rabbins  Mor- 
-eira  and  Saporta. 

Thomas  (called,  in  the  synagogue,  Isaac)  de 
Pinedo,  who  came,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as 
i  "bio,  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Amsterdam  from 
iiisitorial  persecution,  was  more  famed  for 
i.io  proficiency  in  Greek  and  the  ancient 
l^assics,  than  as  a  Jewish  theologian.  De* 
scended  from  the  family  of  Pinheiro,  of  Fraa- 
coso,  in  Portugal,  he  received  lus  educatioa 
at  Madrid,  where  he  was  indebted  to  the 
training  of  the  Jesuits  for  his  literary  attain- 
ments. He  had  already  reached  a  mature 
age  when  the  suspicions  of  the  Inquisition 
obliged  him  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  studies 
and  the  society  of  his  learned  friends  in  the 
capital  of  Spain,  to  live  in  safety  in  the  United 
Provinces.  He  differs  from  Orobio  do  Castro 
in  this  especially,  that  never,  in  any  of  his 
writings,  has  he  attacked  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  takes  pleasure  in 
admowledging    its    beneficial     influence   in 
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society,  though  he  does  not  spare  tlie  tribl 
of  the  Inquisition.     He  finished  and  pub] 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1678,  his  edition  of  Step 
nus  Byzantiuus  (-Trfpl-n-dXeaiv),   with  a  co^ 
commentary,  and  dedicated  the  work  to  | 
Marquis  of  Mondcjos,  of  the  house  of  3 
doza,   ever  devoted  to  the  encourageraenM 
literature.     The  noble  Marquis  whom  we  l) 
just  named,  warmly  expressed  in  a  lett 
the  Judeo-Spanish  poet,  De  Barrios,  his  r 
at  the  death  of  Pinedo,  and  more  eopecial 
his  dying  in  the  profession  of  Judaism. 
The   Jews  of  the    Peninsula,    even 
exiled  to  the  Low  Countries,  continued  b 
a  high  value  upon  the  poetry  of  thdl  t 
cestors,    although   the    period   of    the 
masters  in  modern  Hebrew  poetry  had  so  Ij 
gone  by.     Even  in  Spanish  and  Portngl 
poetry  they  made  but  moderate  proficiency 
Holland,    and  never,    even  in    that, 
mediocrity.      Yet  poetical  and  literary  j 
ciations,  both  for  Hebrew  and  Spanish,  H 
not  wanting  either  in  the  northern  or  soutl 
portion    of    the    Netherlands,    while 
guished  families,  such  as  those  of  Pinto,  '. 
monte,  and  Cariel,  willingly  threw  open  I 
houses  on  these  occasions.     Even  the  syB*! 
gogue  has  witnessed  within  its  walls,  biSm  I 
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union  in  1639,  the  representation  of 
poetry,  much  in  the  same  fashion 
Ee  ancient  mystery  plays  of  Spain  in  the 
Kiddle  Ages.  Such  a  piece  of  poetry,  com- 
losed  by  the  Judeo-Portuguese,  RehucI  Je- 
hurun  (otherwise  Paulo  de  Pina),  was  recited 
a  1624,  in  the  synagogue  of  Beth  Jahacob, 
ly  several  of  its  most  learned  and  distin- 
luished  members.  In  this  poetical  dialogue 
he  seven  mountains  of  Sinai,  Sion,  Hor, 
Idx),  Gerizim,  Carrael,  and  Senir  (Sirion), 
Butually  dispute  the  right  of  pre-eminence, 
rhicb  is  decided  at  last  by  the  King,  Jeho- 
hi^hat.  Such  entertainments,  however, 
hough  not  considered  actually  unlawful, 
irere  soon  thought  inconsistent  with  the  holi- 
teas  of  a  house  of  prayer.  Besides  the  names 
f  Peixoto,  Reynoso,  Antunes,  Bneno,  Uziel, 
losales,  and  Lobo,  we  find  mentioned  among 
be  poetical  geniuses  at  Amsterdam  those  of 
m>  distinguished  women,  Isabella  Ilenriquez 
nd  Dona  Isabella  Correa,  The  latter  was 
rife  to  the  LieuteuauUColonel  Don  Nicholas 
e  Oliver  J  Fullana(in  the  sj-nagogue,  Daniel 
:ilda),  then  in  the  Spanish  service,  and  much 
rteemed  as  a  cosmographer ;  he  was  a  fellow- 
ibourer  with  Blaeu,  in  the  well-known  Atlas 
C  Spfuu  and  Portugal,  which  bears  the  name 
—  u  2 
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of  the  latter.  Another  Spanish  poet  of  J 
race  was  Captain  Don  Miguel  <le  B 
whose  "  Core  de  las  Musas,"  published" 
he  made  an  open  profession  of  JutW 
Amsterdam,  is  not  wanting  in  poeticaU 
at  all  events,  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  an 
he  wrote  afterwards,  when  a  member , 
synagogue,  under  the  Jewish  name  of 
Levi  de  Bamo.  His  later  compositicF 
sist  chiefly  of  sonnets  in  praise  of  some 
of  the  Inquisition ;  of  epithalamiiu 
other  fugitive  pieces,  the  principal  1 
which  consists  in  the  light  they  thl 
some  of  the  distinguished  persons  and  | 
belonging  to  the  synagogue. 

The  eighteenth  century  has  witnea 
almost  entire  extinction  of  poetical 
among  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  J 
Holland.  Yet,  from  time  to  time,  soil 
sparks  of  Hebrew  poetry  have  appean 
example,  a  metrical  Hebrew  version  i 
cine's  "  Athalia,"  by  a  member  of  the 
of  Franco  Mcndez,  ever  distinguished' 
synagogue  for  cultivated  talents,  as  1 
high  rank.  At  that  time,  there  wefl 
poets  who  attempted  to  write  in  Dutt 
tboir  attempts  never  surpassed  taedil 
and    partook    of   the   frigid   and  col 
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Sch  characterizes  all  Dutch  poei 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
fber  branches  of  science  and  letters, 
inraents  of  the  Sephardini  in  Holland 
ffver  vie  with  those  of  their  ancestors 
Spanish  Peninsula;  perhaps  tlie  inter- 
j  of  prosperity  and  oppression  had 
i  a  happier  influence  than  the  repose 
hey  afterwards  enjoyed  without  inter- 
In  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Inds  the  Spanish  and  Portugui 
ae  was  peculiarly  distinguished  b] 
capital  it  had  at  command,  and  tl 
ft  commercial  relations  in  which  i1 
t  were  engaged  with  Spain,  PortugeilJ 
le  Levant,  Brazil,  &c. ;  by  an  unble- 
jelebrity  for  probity  and  honour,  ever 
toying  the  immense  riches  and  splendid 
living  of  its  members;  lastly,  by  the 
d  loyal  services  it  had  offered  and 
[  in  more  tlian  one  critical  period  to 
ttry  and  the  House  of  Orange.  It  is 
fefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
i  of  the  Netherlands  should,  at 
ppear  as  a  zealous  protectress  of  t! 
r  its  Jewish  subjects  among  i 

sqaally  nataral  that  the  great  corn* 
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mercial  city  of  Amsterdam  should  be  I 
upon  as  a  centre  of  resort  by  the  Portnj 
emigrants  to  that  country.     "While  tbe  Isi 
ites  who  have  escaped  from  Poland  and  C 
many  are  scattered  more  uniformly  over^ 
surface  of  the  provinces,  the  Sephardim,  ' 
few  exceptions,  have  hardly  any  synagoguet  I 
without  the  bounds  of  Holland.     In  the  | 
vince   of  Utrecht,  in  whose  chief  city,  i 
virtue  of  its  ancient  laws,  their  residence 
still  forbidden,   they  have   a    numerous  i 
powerful    settlement    at    Maarsa,     a    »t11^ 
which,  it  is  said,  the  Jews  once  thought  of 
purchasing  for  themselves,  to  make  it  an  en- 
tirely Jewish  colony.     In   Middleburgh,  tbe  I 
capital  of  Zealand,  they  also,  for  a  time,  pc- 
eessed     a    synagogue     and     buryiiig-groin. . 
There,  among  others,  lived  the  Rabbi  Jai- 
Juda  Leon,  whose  dissertations  on  the  strnr 
ture   of  Solomon's  Temple  in    Hebrew  »: 
Spanish,  has  obtained  repute   among  Chr- 
tians  as  well  as  Jews.     At  Nykerk,  in  Gu- 
derland,    there  remain  to  this  day  the  niii  - 
of    an    Italian    Portuguese    synagogue.      In 
Holland    a    considerable    sjnagogue   of  the 
Sephardim  long   flourished  at  Naarden,  and 
another  at  Rotterdam,  where  among  the  dis- 
tinguished fomilies  we  may  meQtion  tb^  of 
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I  Penha ;  a  member  of  that  family  named 
mder  was  Consul  for  his  Catholic  Ma- 
in that  city.  Ilis  brother  Joseph,  in 
received  in  feoff  from  King  William 
■hores  of  Labrador,  Coste  Keal,  &c.,  in 
America,  which  had  been  discovered 
i  vessels,  and  taken  possession  of  in  the 
!  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  After  Am- 
,  the  prosperity  and  esteem  gained  by 
Portuguese  Jews  has  nowhere  been  higher 
1  at  the  Hague.  In  that  city  many  of  the 
^iiest  houses  were  built  by  tiiem,  and  long 
inhabited  by  their  descendants.  Tlieir  syna- 
gogue is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  quarters 
of  the  town.  It  was  during  the  second  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  they  erected 
their  house  of  prayer  and  purchased  their 
borying-ground.  One  of  the  first  Israelites, 
however,  to  whom  letters  of  naturalization 
were  first  granted  at  the  Hague  in  1672,  was 
of  PoUsh  oiigin ;  his  descendants,  the  Folak 
Daniels,  are  still  living,  and  in  high  esteem  in 
that  city. 

It  was  during  this  time,  and  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the 
synagogue  of  the  Sephardim  at  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hague  reached  its  greatest  splendour. 
A'luong  the  families  distinguished  either  by 
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ancient  historical  reminiscences,  by  inimeri; 
richea,  or  by  great  political  talent,  sometiDn- 
by  all  these  together,  we  may  add  to  tho" 
of  whom  we  have  already  made  mention,  tin 
names  of  Osorio,  Levi  Ximenea,  Pereir.^ 
Salvador,  I.opes  de  Liz,  Machado,  CapadoN\ 
De  Soiiza,  Bueiio  de  Mesquita,  De  Areredu. 
Ahcndana  de  Brito,  Da  Veiga,  Navarro,  Di' 
Almanza,  and  many  others. 

More  especial  mention  must  be   made  ff 
some  individuals  and  families  who  have  ili^ 
tinguished   themselves  in    Holland,    as  their 
ancestors  had  done  in  Portugal,  by  their  public 
eervices  and  their  talents  in  the  diplomali 
line.     At  Amsterdam,  as  at  Hamburgh,  tli: 
crowned    heads   of    Sweden.    Denmark,  ar' 
Prussia,  as  well  as  the  German    states,  en  ■ 
ployed  as  their  agents   and  residents  distl' 
guished  members  of  the  Portuguese  synagogii' 
Thus,  Francisco  Molo,  who  took  up  his  afyn> 
at  Amsterdam,  from  the  year  1679,  as  reside:;; 
for  Poland,  rendered  eminent  scrrice  in  up- 
holding the  cause  of  the  European  alliance 
against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  Xl^ 
— a    service    which    the    States    of    ITollrii. 
thought    fit    to    recompense,     among    otln  ^ 
favours,  by  a  remission  of  taxes,  «hich  was 
then  seldom  granted  to  any  diplomatists  cot 
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fMdent  at  the  Hague.  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Hollantl,  mentions 
his  surprise  at  two  things  which  he  observed : 
one  was,  that  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  cruelties 
they  had  suffered  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
ceased  not  to  make  use  of  both  these  languages 
in  Iheir  families  as  a  mother  tongue;  the 
other,  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  on 
their  side  employed,  as  their  emissaries  and 
residents  at  Amsterdam,  Jews,  who  came  origi- 
nally from  their  own  countries.  For  instance, 
during  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the 
family  of  Nunez  da  Costa  (in  the  synagogue, 
Curiel)  held  the  office  of  general  agent  to  the 
Crown  of  i'ottugal,  with  the  title  of  gentleman 
of  the  royal  household.  In  the  same  manner, 
Don  Manuel  Baron  de  Belmonte  was  employed 
as  the  Spanish  resident  in  Holland  for  forty 
years,  from  1664 — 1704;  his  services  were 
eminently  successful  in  keeping  up  a  good 
understanding  and  firm  alliance  between  these 
two  powers  against  the  ambition  of  France. 
His  nephew,  the  Baron  de  Ximenes  Belmonte, 
succeeded  liim  in  the  same  office,  wliich,  how. 
ever,  ceased  (o  exist  when  the  Bourbons  were 
firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

History  mentions  another  member  of  the 
family  who,  in  the  same  period,  1678 — 1702, 
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WHS  employed  as  envoy  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  then  King  of  England,  to  the  Conrt 
of  Spain,  and  also  as  plenipotentiaiy  of  the 
States-General  at  the  same  court  and  that  <rf 
Portugal.  Monsieur  de  Schoonenburg,  in* 
other  member  of  the  Belmonte  family,  did  not 
gain  less  distinction  during  his  long  career,  by 
the  penetration,  fidelity,  and  zeal  which  he 
displayed,  both  for  the  interests  of  his  own 
master  and  the  house  of  Anstria,  which  he 
served  with  all  the  power  and  influence  he 
possessed  in  Spain,  during  the  debate  attend- 
ing the  succession  of  King  Charles  II.  in  that 
countrj'.*  The  Austrian  claimant,  after«'ar*l' 
Emperor  of  Germany  by  the  name  ■  i 
Charles  VI.,  acknowledged  his  services  by 
presenting  him  with  a  marquisate  in  tlif 
German  Netherlands. 

Among  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and 
princes  of  Orange,  it  was  especially  during  the 
lifetime  of  AViliiam  III.,  the  Stadtholder  and 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  his  influence, 
that  Israelites  by  religion  as  well  as  birth 
were  employed  and  even  preferred  to  fill  con- 

•  See  llie  Memoirs  of  Lambcrti,  "  S|min  under  Cliarla 
the  Scuond ;  or,  Extracta  from  tUe  CorrespoDiJcti 
Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  1690 — 1699."  (London,  IBJ 
pp.  32— 112,  154. 
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fidential  posts  in  matters  of  diplomacy.  Nor 
was  it  to  this  prince  alone,  among  those  of  the 
house  of  Nassau,  that  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  testified  their  unalterable  attachment. 
Both  the  German  and  Portuguese  synagogues 
at  all  times  shared  the  same  feelings  of  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  the  members  of  that  illus- 
trious dj-nasty.  The  noble  families  especially, 
both  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Hague,  have 
given  proof  of  their  devotedness  in  time  of 
adversity  as  well  as  prosperity.  On  their  side, 
the  stadtholders  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  from 
Frederic  Henry  downwards,  have  continued  to 
give  marks  of  their  esteem  for  and  interest  in 
these  families,  both  in  public  and  in  private. 
Till  the  reign  of  William  V.  inclusive,  no 
stadtholdcr  of  Holland  had  ever  failed  to  pay 
at  least  one  visit  of  ceremony  to  each  of  the 
great  synagogues  of  Amsterdam.  The  stadt- 
holdcr Frederic  Henry  came,  accompanied  by 
bis  son,  William  II.,  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  the  princess,  her  daughter,  betrothed  to 
the  voung  prince.  On  this  occasion,  the  col- 
lege of  Parnassim  offered  to  the  stadtholder  a 
■nefient  of  wrought  silver,  of  the  value  of  two 
^Btnisatid  florins,  which  was  graciously  ac- 
Huted.  The  Rabbi  Menaaseh  Ben  Israel 
BBmpUmented    the  illustriouB  visitors  in   an 
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elegant  Spanish  oration,  in  which  he  comp: 
the  house  of  Nassau  to  the  ancient  Maccal 
of  Israel. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  for  Europe  in 
general,  as  it  was  for  the  Sephardim  in  par- 
ticular,   a    period    of   degeneracy    in    manf 
respects.     The  zeal    and   activity   which  tlic 
Portuguese  Jews  had  formerly  evinced,  in  N 
many  various  departments,  was  superseded  in 
many  by  the  indolence  which  accompanies  u 
excess  of  luxury,  the  produce  in  part  of  their 
great  prosperity  and  complete  security.    Gam- 
ing usurped  for  a  time  the  place  of  that  com- 
merce with  the  East,  South,  and  West,  wlii*!' 
their  fathers  had  carried  on  so  successfull' 
both  for  their  own   benefit  and  that  of  0; 
country  in  which  they  lived.     Their  roannF ; 
were   changed,    and    became    more    comi] ' 
Religion,  though  its  outward  ceremonies  wtT'' 
rigidly  practised,  no  longer  possessed  that  in- 
ward hold  which  had  often  led  men  to  brave 
the  Aames  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  abandon 
rank,  possessions,  and  country,  to  serve  (accord- 
ing to  their  conscience,  though  in  error)  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  avoid  bowing  down  before 
an  image.     Even  the  glory  of  their  ancient 
reminiscences   degenerated  into   an  object  of 
■vanity  and  party  spirit,  in  which   the  origin 
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r  of  these  boasted  distinctions  was  forgot- 
while  the  aristocracy  of  money  exercised 

r  greatest  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
frequent  and  increasing  intimacy  with  the 
language,  literature,  and  philosophy,  as  well 
aa  with  French  vanity  and  manners,  exercised 
a  most  pernicious  influence  over  that  portion 
of  the  Jews  in  Holland,  who  at  that  time  were 
naturally  more  exposed  than  their  brethren  of 
the  Gorman  synagogue  to  the  seductions  and 
the  danger  of  an  entirely  worldly  civilization. 
The  few  literary  works  which  tlie  Sephardim 
in  the  Low  Countries  produced  during  that 
time  of  decay,  were  almost  exclusively  written 
in  the  French  spirit  and  style,  as  well  as  in 
the  language,  then  hecomiug  more  and  more 
general,  of  the  same  seductive  nation. 

A  well-known  member  of  the  Portuguese 
synagogue  at  Amsterdam  in  particular,  had 
made  successful  use  of  this  language  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  century.  Isaac  de 
Pinto  was  author  of  the  "  Remarques  Critiques," 
upon  an  article  concerning  the  Jews,  in  Vol- 
taire's famous  "  Philosophical  Dictionavy."  In 
these  remarks,  though  they  are  well  written  and 
not  wanting  in  spirit,  the  author  seems  to  have 
allowed  prudence  to  get  the  better,  when 
treating  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
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^M  Jewish  nation  with  such  excessive  polite 
H  that  the  point  of  hla  itrguments  is  complet 
blunted.  The  Slaterialists  also  found  iaj 
Pinto  a  skilful  adversary ;  though,  in  defend 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,l 
assumed  too  much  the  position  of  a  Deist.  T 
has  written,  besides,  some  treatises  on  polt^ 
L  economy,  which  are  well  thought  of,  especi 
^H  one  upon  luxury.  On  the  whole,  this  Isi 
^P  distinguished  both  by  his  talents  and  posil 
in  society,  has  rendered  eminent  service  tol 
nation,  both  in  Holland  and  in  France, 
also  served  the  country  in  which  he  livei 
time  of  need.  For  instance,  during  the  a 
of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  he,  with  some  others,  o 
to  the  relief  of  the  exhausted  treasury, 
furnished  capital  at  very  low  interest  from  h;- 
own  funds,  and  tliose  of  his  rich  coreligionisi- 
This  generosity  obtained  for  him  a  letter  fruui 
Van  Hogendorp,  the  Receiver-General,  ic 
which  he  is  congratulated  on  hanng  saved  tlie 
State. 

Very  different  were  the  services  render*:-"! 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  in  tl" 
colonies,  and  especially  the  West  Indies.  1 ; 
the  East  Indies  they  were  never  numerous,  I 
least  in  the  Dutch  possessions.  We  c 
the  fact  noticed,  that,  iu  1686,  some  Port 
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rni  Amsterdam  visited  their  Israelitish 
at  Cochin,  where,  since  the  establish- 
the  Dutch,  their  position  had  been 
tiameliorated.  Moses  Pereira  de  Paiva,  a 
B  traveller,  published  some  details  con- 
g  these  Eastern  Jews  in  1687. 
I,  Jews  from  the  Peninsula,  established 
iWes  in  America,  almost  immediately 
lie  discovery  of  the  New  World.  We 
hem  directly  after  the  exile  of  1497, 
g  in  Brazil  the  name  of  New  Christians, 
It  being  pursued  by  the  Inquisition,  but 
sere  by  the  Government  as  a  kind  of 
tment.  The  number  of  Jews  in  that 
tj  was  soon  considerably  increased  by 
Is  of  their  brethren  from  France;  and 
legan  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  influ- 
iian  the  Catholic  Government  of  Portugal 
[itolerate.  when  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
f  the  arms  of  Holland  brought  about  a 
lete  change  of  position,  entirely  iu  favour 
Jeuish  population.  From  that  moment, 
lerable  bodies  of  Jews  sailed  for  Brazil 
he  ports  of  Holland,  accompanied  by  two 
Ins.  Aboab  and  De  Aquilar,  to  found  a 
h  colony.  They  soon  attained  considcr- 
jirosperity  and  influence  by  the  cultivation 
Bd,   manufactures,  and  an  active  trade 
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carried  on  with  their  brethren  in  HoU 
The  Dutch  Government,  and  especialiy 
Governor,  Count  John  Maurice  de  Ni 
was  not  backward  in  appreciatiBg  the 
of  the  Jews,  and  encouraging  them 
entire  toleration  of  their  religion,  and  by  ei 
mark  of  distinction  and  courtesy.  In 
their  services  consisted,  is  plainly  told 
ordinance  from  the  States-General,  dal 
the  year  1645,  in  which  "  the  persons, 
and  rights  of  the  Jews  in  BrazU  were  ti 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  G 
ment,  because  of  the  fidelity  and  courage 
that  nation  had  on  every  occasion  displi 
towards  the  said  Government"  In 
history  bears  mtness  how  much  the  Jews 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  valour,  bol 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  in  the  defeni 
Brazil  by  the  Dutch  against  the  Spanii 
and  Portuguese.  One  of  the  Piutos  was  k: 
at  his  post  wliile  bravely  defending  one  of 
fortresses.  In  the  perilous  times  of  1645  and 
1654,  great  serrices  were  also  rendered  by  the 
Portuguese  family  of  Cohen,  who  furnishe<l 
the  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  with  ammuni* 
tion  and  provisions.  In  1654,  the  posses 
of  Brazil  was  lost  for  ever  to  the  Dutch, 
in  consequence  to  the  Jews  also,  as  a  reaidi 
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•  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  when  that 
became  again  a  colony  of  Portugal. 

B  Portuguese  Viceroy  granted  to  the  numer- 
ons  Jewish  population  some  further  time  to 
arrange  their  affairs,  and  thirty  vessels,  with  a 
safe-conduct,  to  convey  them  to  Holland. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  Brazilian 
Jews  established  themselves  in  another  part  of 
the  New  World.  The  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  by  an  Act,  dated  September  12, 
■'  ">9,  granted  to' David  (Cohen)  Nasi,  exten- 
'  rights  and  liberties  at  Cayenne,  for  himself 
ivud  his  companions.  Their  number  and  re- 
sources were  soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
several  Portuguese  families  from  Leghorn. 
The  progress  of  the  colony  was,  however,  hin- 
dered by  war;  first,  with  Portugal,  and  then 
with  France,  which,  in  1664,  took  the  country 
from  the  Dutch  and  the  Jews. 

More  lasting,  and,  therefore,  more  worthy  of 
interest,  was  the  settlement  made  at  Surinam, 
by  the  Portuguese  Jews  from  different  coun- 
tries, but  especially  from  Holland.  Lord 
Willoughby,  who  obtained  from  Charles  H., 
in  1662,  a  charter  for  the  colonization  of  that 
country,  endeavoured  by  favours  and  consider, 
able  privileges  to  attract  thither  the  Israelites 
and  their  commerce.      Many  industrious  and 
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even  distinguished  Portuguese  Jews,  who  h 
retired  from  Cayenne,  came  to  Surinam,  when 
in  three  years'  time,  the  hanks  of  the  i 
were  adorned  with  forty  or  fifty  plantatiol 
and  a  population  of  about  four  thousand. 

The  privileges  granted  by  the  first  ] 
possessors  placed  the  Hebrew  nation  (as  tl 
are  designated  in  the  general  privilege,  s 
by  the  Secretary,  Parry,  in  1665)  on  a  footij 
of  entire  equality  mth  the  English ;  while,^ 
the  same  time,   the  most  ample  liberty  i 
secured  to  them  in  matters  of  religion,*  Sab- 
baths, feast-days,  marriages,  and  wills. 

The  privileges  secured  to  the  Jews  by  tbe 
Ihitch  West  India  Company,  and  cspeciallt 
by  Lord  Willoughby,  formed  the  basis  of  thut 
social  position  and  prosperity  which  they  hai: 
at  all  times  enjoyed  in  the  colony  of  Surinam. 

During  the  war  with  England   (1665-f^"' 
the  Dutch  made   themselves  masters  of  tii- 
colony,    which    at   the    peace   of    Breda 
secured  to  that  Republic,  to  the  great  C 
iaction     of    Willoughby,     who     immedial 
ordered    all   English    subjects    to    leave 
country.      A  considerable  number  of  Pol 

•  See  "  Hiatorical  Essaj  on  tte  Colony  of  Snr 
1788.    By  Lindo.     Second  Rut.     Pp.   I! 
—383. 
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ese  families  left  at  the  same  time,  and  went 
til  the  English  to  form  a  colony  at  Jamaica, 
lere  (as  well  as  in  the  French  colony  of  the 
irtinico)  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
s  very  greatly  improved,  owing  to  the  settle- 
nt  of  these  Jews. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dutch  Government  still 
md  faithful  and  industrious  subjects  among 
!  Jews  of  the  Savanna,  in  Surinam.  Great 
\-ice  was  rendered  by  various  members  of  the 
lilies  of  Pinto  da  Fonseca,  Arias,  Naar,  De 
ito,  D'Avilar,  both  in  the  vigorous  defence  of 
?  colony  in  1689.  against  the  French  squadron, 
der  Admiral  Cassard,  and  in  the  wars 
lich  were  carried  on  both  in  that  century 
d  the  succeeding  one  against  the  Indians 
d  Negroes  ;  another,  David  Nasi,  met  with 
ath  in  his  thirty-first  campaign  against  the 
ter,  in  the  year  1743,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
lother  member  of  the  same  family  had  much 
stinguiahcd  himself  in  the  war  with  France, 
d  by  this  means  so  much  excited  the  jealousy 
the  Governor,  that,  for  the  sake  of  his 
sthren,  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
lony,  and  retire  to  Amsterdam,  where, 
jether  with  the  Baron  de  Belmoule,  he 
ised  not  to  take  the  part  of  tlie  Jews  at 
L  in   their  disputes  with  the  Govern- 
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loeDt  of  that  colony.  These  disputes,  a  natai 
consequence  of  the  close  contact  in  which  i 
Jews  lived  with  the  Christian  colonists,  in  i 
way  lessened  the  acknowledged  and  unshaU 

fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  the  Government  of  i 

mother  country,  and  to  the  House  of  Oranj 
They,  however,  tended  to  diminish  the  pr 
parity  of  the  synagogue  at  Surinam,  especii 
when  internal  dissensions  arose  among  I 
Je\\Tsh  people  themselves.  In  our  days  I 
very  failing  condition  of  the  colony  in  gen< 
has  certainly  not  had  a  more  favourahle  e 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews.  Some  time  al 
the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  synagof 
at  Surinam,  the  German  Jews  also  : 
there,  and,  before  long,  especially  since 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  1 
risen  to  be  on  a  par  with  their  brethren 
civilization  and  esteem. 

At  Cura^oa,  originally  a  Spanish  colo 
but,  after  many  vicissitudes,  possessed  by  I 
Dutch,  the  Portuguese  Jews  were 
established.  They  had  not,  however,  bnill 
synagogue  before  the  eighteenth  century.  I 
then  one  was  speedily  followed  by  a  scco 
Now,  the  Portuguese  Jewish  populati 
formerly  flourishing  and  numerous,  is  redo 
to  less  tlian  a  thousand  souls. 
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!?ew  York  a  Portuguese  synagogue  still 

apparently  built  at  the  time  when  that 

s  still  within  the  Dutch  territories.    At 

ielpMa,  and  some  other  towns  of  the 

States,    Portuguese   synagogues   have 

(led  to  exist  to  the  present  time. 

n    Oliver    Cromwell    governed    Great 

,  three  centuries  and  a-half  had  elapsed 

the  time  when  the  Jews  were  banished 

England   by    Edward    I.      The  period 

d  then  arrived  for  the  country  to  open  its 

to  a  nation  which  had   already  been 

sd  on  the  Continent,   both  by  Roman 

lie  and  Protestant  powers. 

^mwell,   who   on  religious  motives  was 

iclined  to  re-admit  the  Jews,  also  well 

and   understood    as    a    statesman    the 

tages  that  might  be  gained  in  a  political 

of  view  from  the  extensive  connexions  of 

unish  Jews.    The  time  was,  therefore,  as 

ly  chosen  as  the  man,  when,  as  we  have 

ly  told,    the  Jews    sent   Menassch    Ben 

to  England,  to  request  permission  for 

(raelitish  nation  to  reside  and  enjoy  the 

zeroise  of    their   religion    in  England, 

tad,  and  Ireland.     The  request  was  made 

remarkable  addresses  to  the  Lord  Pro- 

and  to  the  llepublic,  in  wliicb,  among 
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other  subjects,  the  writer  expresses  his  f 
expectation  of  a  speedy  return  of  the  Jew 
people  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  1 
tector  called  together  an  assembly  of  c 
lawyers,  and  merchants  at  M'hiteliall,  to  i 
their  opinion  upon  the  matter.  He  decla^ 
himself  in  this  assembly  openly  and  wai 
in  favour  of  the  re-admission  of  the  Jei( 
because  of  the  great  promises  in  Holy  So^ 
tore  attached  to  their  conversion,  and  l 
honour  and  interest  it  would  bring  to  1 
Christian  Church.  An  eye-witness  of  I 
meeting  declares  that  he  never  heard  any  q 
so  eloquent  as  the  Protector  when  plei 
the  cause  of  the  Jews.  Yet  it  was  entirelrl 
vain ;  the  majority,  especially  of  the  clert 
and  merchants,  declared  themselves  opposed! 
the  re-admission  of  the  Jews.  Thus  the  qui 
was  deferred,  and  the  Jews  meanwhile  I 
lerated  by  a  kind  of  connivance,  in  virtae  o 
special  permission  from  the  Protector,  but  I 
as  English  subjects,  or  as  forming  an  IsraclitM 
synagogue.  It  appears,  however,  that  net 
at  the  same  period  a  piece  of  land  was  granted 
to  them  as  a  burial-ground,  on  a  nominal  lease 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years.  Leave 
to  build  a  synagogue  in  London,  and,  conse- 
gucntly,  free  permission  to  reside  aud  pttty 
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their  religion,  was  at  last  granted  to  them 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1666.  Perhaps 
re  may  be  some  connecting-link  between 
-  event  and  tlie  remarkable  circumstance 
ilM  the  negotiations  for  the  King's  marriage 
^fttie  Infanta,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  were 
^Bed  on  by  General  Monk  through  the  in- 
I^TOntion  of  a  Portuguese  Jew. 

It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  Infanta 
was  accompanied  to  England  by  two  Portu- 
guese brotliers,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Antonio 
Mendez,  had  been  Professor  of  Medicine  at 
Coimbra,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Infanta 
established  himself  in  London,  where,  from 
that  time,  both  his  brother  and  himself  openly 
professed  the  religion  of  Moses.  Their  de- 
scendants have  since  borne  the  name  of 
Mendez  da  Costa.*  Since  that  time  the  Por- 
tugaese  synagogue  in  London  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished families  who  have  migrated  thither 
even  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  especially 
from  the  Netherlands.  These  families  have 
lived  and  prospered  in  London,  particiUarly 
since  the  reign  of  King  WiUiam,  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  at  Amsterdam  and  the  Ilague, 
•  Lindo's  "History  of  tlie  Jews  in  Spain  and  Por- 
,.W«*1."  p.  350. 
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with    whom   they    were    often  connected  I 
relationship. 

Here,  as  in  Holland,  they  have  also  gta 
proof  of  tlieir  faithful  attachment  to  the  \ 
vemmeut  and  the  Crown,  which  they  1 
been  ever  ready  to  aid  with  their  pem 
or  their  fortunes.  The  principal 
belonging  to  this  synagogue  are  those  J 
Ximenes,  Cardoso,  Lopez,  Bernal, 
Sera,  De  Chaves,  Fernandes  Nunea, 
Almeida,  and  Bravo.  The  well-known  Memlx 
of  Parliament  and  political  economist,  DasB 
Ricardo,  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Fortugi 
synagogue ;  his  father,  who  was  the  younl 
son  of  a  Spanish  family  at  Amsterdam,  ha^ 
formerly  settled  in  England. 

Among  the  learned  men  and  authoral 
corded  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Sepharo 
we  may  mention  Rabbi  Abendana,  translat^f 
of  the  "  Khusari  of  ilallevi ;  "  as  well  as  Ral'i - 
David  Nieto,  bom  at  Venice,  and  made  Cliiti 
Rabbi  in  London  in  the  year  1701.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  theology  in  Portuguese,  anJ 
in  Italian  a  "  Pascologia,"  in  which  he  lU- 
deavours  to  reconcile  the  differences  betwit:. 
the  Jewish  calendar  and  that  of  the  Greek  acil 
Latin  Church  regarding  the  feast  of  Easter. 
He  wrote,  besides,  some  rather  severe  strictures 
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I  the  proceedings  of  the  Inquisition  as  late 
Jie  time  of  John  IV.  of  Portugal.     To  the 
■lish  synagogue  also  belonged  Rabbi  Jacob 
Inriques)  de    Castro   Sarmiento,    born    at 
gunza,  in  1691,  who  established  himself  in 
Ldon  in  1T21,  where  his  great  acquirements 
natural  science  caused  him  to  be  chosen  a 
Imber  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  presented 
h  the  degree  of  Doctor  by  the  University  of 
erdeen.    An  interesting  specimen  of  Jewish 
terature  in  England   appears  in  a   poetical 
srsion   of   the  Psalms,   made   in   1720,  by 
Daniel  Israel  LyTa  Laguna,  with  the  title  of 
A   feitliful  Mirror  of  Life."      This  work  is 
Lao  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  differ- 
nt    specimens  of  Spanish,    Latin,    and  even 
ingiish  poetry  in  praise  of  its  author,  with 
rfaich  his  friends  accompanied  the  publication. 
After    ni3.    Great  Britain    had    Spanish- 
ewish  subjects  on  a  soil  which  had  originally 
(een    Spanish.       By   the    treaty   of  Utrecht, 
Hfaraltar  remained  annexed  to  the  Crown  of 
jreat  Britain,  by  whom,  conjointly  with  the 
[>atch,  this  celebrated  fortress  had  been  over- 
come.    The  Crown  of  England  liad,  however, 
toade  an  agreement  with  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
Qtat  neither  Jew  nor  Moor  should  be  tolerated 
s  city.     Before  long,  the  English  Govern- 
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meat  obtained  Irom  the  Spauish  monarcli 
mission  to  admit  Moorish  ships  into  the 
and  in  time  Jewish  settlers  were  also  alloi 
They  soon  established  themselves,  and  moltt 
plied  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  the  present  tim 
there  exists  a  Jewish  population  of  about  1,600 
souls,  >vith  four  synagogues.  The  connexion 
which  subsists  between  the  acknowledged  mi 
the  concealed  Israelites  who  are  to  be  metwii! 
to  this  day  in  Spain,  is  a  secret  to  no  on. 
Among  others,  the  former  well-known  Spani-: 
minister,  Mendizahel,  was  the  son  of  a  Jew  Ul 
resident  at  Gibraltar. 

With  regard  to  Spain  itself  at  the  presoil 
time,  though  Jews  may  travel,  and  erea 
remain  in  the  country  without  danger,  yrt 
there  exists  no  law  to  secure  to  them  tbor 
rehgious  liberty  in  the  ancient  abode  of  thdr 
fathers.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  since 
1820,  they  have  possessed  a  public  synagogw 
in  the  capital,  an  example  which  has  abo 
been  followed  by  the  Government  of  firuil, 
while  in  the  emancipated  states  of  Americt, 
which  were  originally  Spanish,  the  Jews  in 
our  time  no  longer  encounter  persecution. 

We  have  given  in  this  book,  as  in  a  sej* 
rate  picture,   a  review  of  the  historj-  o 
Sephardim,  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
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ihren  in  the  midst  of  that  universal  dis- 
non  of  the  Jewish  people  which  followed 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  concluding 
tion  of  our  sketch  will  refer  exclusively  to 
ii  other  division  of  the  dispersed  nation,  or 

Eiew  hoth  taken  together  as  a  whole. 
is  chiefly  to  be  observed  in  the  present 
th  respect  to  the  Jewish  nation  is,  the 
line  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews, 
L  the  remarkable  Bocial  development  of 
thee  different  portion  of  the  same  extraor- 
aiy  nation.  It  is  as  if  the  two  had  divided 
ween  them  the  past  and  the  present.  If 
past  presents  to  the  former  more  glorious 
liniscences,  the  present  appec|.rs  to  belong 
re  especially  to  the  latter.  But  of  what  im- 
tance  is  it?  The  future  acknowledges  no 
h  distinction  !  The  future,  according  to  the 
mise  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  their  Saviour 
I  their  King,  belongs  equally  to  both;  it  is 
en  to  the  "nation  of  the  twelve  tribes" 
livided. 
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Hating  now  brought  to  a  close  a  review  of 
the  history  of  the  Sephardim,  we  must,  for  a 
short  time,  retrace  our  steps.  From  the  peiiod 
of  the  Reformation,  iu  the  sixteenth  ccntmyi 
we  will  resume  that  thread  of  events  wtuA 
we  have  lately  followed  through  a  less  thorny 
path,  amid  the  sad  wilderness  of  Israel's  ln»- 
tory  since  the  rejection  of  his  Messiah,  and  the 
fall  of  his  temple  and  city.  "What  we  propose 
to  ourselves  in  this  last  portion  of  our  work  if. 
to  exhibit  the  principal  features  of  the  destinj, 
and  the  most  striking  situations  in  which  Uip 
exiled  nation  have  been  placed,  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  until  the  commencemettl 
of  tlie  revolutionary  period  at  tlie  close  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century ;  and  again  from  lli' ' 
epoch  to  the  middle  of  the  present  centu: 
We  will  then  conclude  the  past  and  prcsui' 
history  of  Israel,  with  casting  a  glance  opon 
their  future  prospects,   especially  coosidcredt 
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Ba  heretofore,  in  its  connexion  with,  and  rela- 
tion to,  the  Gentiles. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  their  history — 
£rom  the  very  rise  of  that  nation  sprung  from 
the  seed  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  this  people 
have  ever  had  quite  a  peculiar  share  in  all  the 
great  events  which  have  from  time  to  time 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  In  these 
events  they  have  had  their  influence,  their  co- 
operation, and,  aa  regards  their  temporal 
existence  at  least,  they  have  ever  been  more 
or  less  directly  interested  in  the  movements 
which  have  agitated  the  nations.  In  more 
than  one  respect  was  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  dispersed  yet  ever-preserved  people  of 
Israel  intimately  felt  in  connexion  with  the 
reformation  of  part  of  the  Christian  Cbnrch, 
just  when  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
superseded  by  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
destinies  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

The  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  brought  about  under 
God's  guiding  providence  over  the  Church, 
the  world,  and  mankind,  by  an  increase  and 
shedding  abroad  of  light  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  and  human  science,  more  especially 
in  literature  and  languages ;  above  all,  the 
two  idioms,  in  one  of  which  all  the  tvritings 
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of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  other,  those  I 
of  the  Old,  had  beeti  committed  to  the  Chiirdi 
cff  all   ages.       The   revival   of   the   study  n 
Hebrew  led,  as  a  natural  consequence,  to  t!: 
renewed  study  of  Moses  and  the  prophetf^  ■' 
the  original,  and  which,  during  the  last  tlici^ 
sand  years,  had  become  almost  unknowi  " 
the  Christian  Church,  having  been  presen  - 
exclusively  in  the  schools  and  writings  of  r 
Jews.     In  the  Roman  Catholic  world  Li'.; 
had  become,  " par  excellence,"  or.  rather,  '■ 
clusively  the  holy  tongue,  the  Vulgate  ha\"ii; 
superseded  and  cast  into  oblivion  the  origin. 
Hebrew  and  Greek.     The  time  had  long  siii 
pastted  by  when  a  Jerome  received  instmcti    ; 
from  an  Israelite  in  learning  the  language 
Canaan,  that  he  might  make  translations  f' 
the  benefit  of  the  Church.     But  the  ten  o 
tunes  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  yet  quii 
elapsed  before  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebri 
language  began  to  reappear  in  the  labours  ■ 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  in  the  fourteenth  cenlur' 
preparing,  as  it  were,  a  way  for  the  Reforms; 

In  Spain,  where,  during  the  same  period, 
the  Jews  alone  had  spread  the  light  of  their 
Hebrew  and  rabbinical  learning,  we  have  seen 
Paul  of  Burgos  completing  and  purifying  the 
Postills  of  De  Lyra.     In  that  couotry,  also,  a 
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;  time  before  tbe  appearance  of  Luther, 
ielebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes  committed 
Sebrew  text  of  his  Polyglot  Bible  to  the 
shaige  of  three  learned  men  of  Jewish  descent. 
3ooQ  after, — thanks  to  the  good  services  of  the 
Tewish  press,  their  whole  stores  of  grammar 
ind  rabbinical  exegesis  ivere  at  the  disposition 
)f  the  theologians  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
extract  and  gather  thence  all  that  might  be 
nade  of  service  for  the  literal  interpretation  of 
loly  Scripture.  Even  before  the  trumpet 
Bunded  from  Wittenberg  over  the  world,  in 
Sermany  as  well  as  in  Italy  the  Talmudic 
md  Cabbalistic  writings  of  the  Jews  were 
llready  known.  The  celebrated  Prince  John 
Pico  di  Mirandola,  towards  the  close  of  the 
tfteenth  century,  was  so  deeply  devoted  to, 
md  so  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of,  the 
atter  works,  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  tbe 
ource  of  all  kinds  of  wisdom,  and  laboured  to 
icove  by  their  means  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
L  similar  prepossession  had  spread  even  in 
Italy,  where,  during  all  the  former  half  of  the 
ixteenth  century,  many  converted  Jews  had 
OBtributed  to  make  known  the  writings  of 
beir  former  coreligionists  by  refuting  them. 
i3ic  same  quarter  of  a  century  in  which 
lAther's  testimony  held  the  most  conspicuous 
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place,  beheld  a  dispute  kindled  in  the  midi 
the  Popedom  concerning  the  utility  or  t 
danger  of  tolerating  and  propagating, 
means  of  the  press,  rabbinical  works, 
cially  the  Talmud.  A  violent  discusuoag 
this  question,  which  was  carried  on  for  y 
had  been  first  started  by  John  Pfefferkoni 
converted  Jew  of  Cologne.  All  the  effortj 
this  man,  who,  with  many  faults,  was  cert 
not  wanting  in  merit,  were  early  directe 
the  conversion  of  his  brethren  according  ton 
flesh.  The  means  he  first  made  use  of  vn 
highly  laudable  ;  for  he  treated  them  ^^^': 
gentleness,  and  even  defended  his  former '  ■ 
rehgionists  against  the  calumny  of  tho: 
enemies. 

His  zeal  afterwards  was  less  well  adTiBod,  1 
when  he  began  to  forbid  and  condemn  the  ' 
reading  of  any  Hebrew  book  except  the  01! 
Testament.  With  the  aid  of  the  Domini' - 
monks,  he  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  Maxiiii 
Uan  to  adopt  his  views,  and  in  1509  an  iili  : 
was  published,  which  enjoined  that  all  writJi;^ 
emanating  from  the  Jews  against  the  Chri^l:.: 
religion  should  be  suppressed  and  condemnci ' 
the  flames;  this  edict  was  soou  succeeded  1'^ 
another,  in  1610,  enjoining  the  destmctinn  ' 
every  Hebrew  book,  with  the  sole  exceptio:;  ■ 
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Old  Testament.  The  execution  of  this 
adict  was,  however,  suspended  until  the  opinion 
rf  the  Electoral  Archbishop  of  Mayence  had 
Been  obtained.  By  favour  of  this  delay,  Pro- 
essor  SfuchUn  (Capnio)  was  enabled  to  pub- 
ish  a  voluminous  treatise,  in  which  he  divided 
he  Jewish  works  into  seven  different  classes, 
\nd  afterwards  proved  which  of  these  classes 
night  be  considered  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
he  Christian  religion.  Among  the  bookg 
iphich  he  thinks  in  part  harmless,  and  in  part 
iseful,  and  even  valuable  to  theology,  and 
vMch  he  woidd  in  consequence  preserve,  were 
lot  only  the  commentators,  but  the  Talmud 
md  the  Zohar.  The  contest  soon  grew  warm 
jetween  the  adversaries  of  the  books  and  their 
lefenders ;  the  former  consisting  of  the  Domi- 
licans  and  their  partisans,  the  latter  of  all 
ooderate  and  enlightened  theologians.  Under 
iie  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  the  well-known 
riend  and  protector  of  science  and  literature, 
i  book  of  Reucldin's,  which  had  been  con- 
lemned  to  the  flames  by  the  adverse  party  at 
!?ologne,  in  15 14,  was  shortly  absolved  from 
kU  imputation  of  heresy.  Soon,  however,  (by 
iarour,  apparently,  of  the  movement  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Church  since  1517,)  an  end 
ffas  pat  to  the  whole  dispute,  when  the  famous 
X  3 
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liniglit,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  had  dedir 
himself  on  this  question  also,  the  decided  a 
goniat  of  the  Inquisitorial  party. 

Thus,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Rom 
I  Church,  the  cause  of  those  who  defended  ( 
Talmud  for  learning's  sake  had  triumphed 
while,  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  stof 
of  Hebrew  progressed  from  the  beginning,! 
the  help  of  Jewish  teachers  and  writings.  The 
two  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son.  are  at  the  hcaJ 
of  a  long  series  of  learned  men  of  evangelical  ■ 
sentiments  and  of  the  reformed  religion,  who  I 
derived  their  knowledge  of  oriental  languages, 
and  of  the  original  text  of  the  Old  Testameiii. 
not  from  printed  books  or  rabbinical  mam^ 
scripts  only,  but  from  the  oral  teaching  l^; 
Je\vish  masters.  Even  in  our  day,  after  tb 
important  discoveries  which  have  been  maiii.-. 
and  the  new  direction  which  the  study  ■ : 
Hebrew  has  taken  during  the  last  centur 
learned  men  recognise  the  servicea  which  tii* 
rabbinical  and  Talmudic  writings  not  onl; 
have  rendered,  but  may  still  render  to  sciem ' 
A  remarkable  memorial  of  the  intimate  acce-*' 
thus  obtained  to  the  fountain-head  (no  longer 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Poi)edom  anil 
its  Vulgate,  but  by  means  of  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue,) has  remained  to  us  in  the  decisive  I^ 
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of  the  Apocryphal  Books  from  that  canon 

ipture  which  is  received  by  the  Reformed 

^  as  of  XKvine  Inspiration.     The  influ- 

of  the   rabbinical  writings  was  not   of 

nt  weight  to  counterbalance  the  ancient, 

BO-colled,  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 

prophecies,  which  had  been  received 

time  immemorial  by  the  Church  of  Rome 

le  great  majority  of  the  fathers.     It  was 

t  long  after  that  a  time  came  for  believers 

;  the  nations  to  acknowledge,   that  an 

retation    which    admits    of   a   real    and 

accomplishment   of  all   foretold  judg- 

and  miseries  upon  Israel,   and  bestows 

promise  of  blessing,  by  means  of  an  exe- 

►■allegorical  operation,   exclusively  upon 

le  Christians,  cannot  escape  at  least  the 

of  partiality;  while  it  is  in  direct 

Ition  to  the  principle  on  which  our  Lord 

[f  and  his  apostles  have  applied  or  ex- 

ed  the  ancient  prophecies  of  Israel. 

3n   the  whole,    indeed,    the    Reformation, 

ether  in  its  early  days  or  in  later  times, 

h    all   its    great   teachers    and    numerous 

lerents,  effected  little  or  no  cliange  in  the 

iition  of    Christians   towai'ds    the    once 

people,    now   so   sadly  decayed    and 

id  over  the   earth,    because  of  their 
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heinous  sin.     Lutlier  appeared  well  disji 
towards  them  in  the  beginning  of  his  care 
a  reformer.     In  a  treatise  especially,  whicl 
wrote  in  consequence  of  some  accusationil 
heresy  concerning  the  virginity  of  Mary,  { 
prove  that  Jesus  Christ  was  of  Israelitish  bid 
— he  spoke  of  the  Jews  in  a  manner  wM 
seemed  likely  to  overthrow  popular  prejuffl 
against  the  nation  itself,  and  cause  men  totel 
some  value  on  the  imperishable  privileges  i; 
their    descent.      Afterwards    he   spoke  vi:;. 
differently  of  the  Jews,  either  from  indignati": 
at  some  theologians  of  Wittenberg,  whom  li 
looked   upon  as  infected  with  the  leaveo  i 
rabbinism,    or  from    disappointment    becau- 
the  Iteformation,  by  which  he  had  promi';'. 
himself  a  favourable  influence  over  the  rain!- 
of  the  Jews  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gn - 
pel,  found  no  more  favour  or  acceptance  tliaii 
Romanism  with  this  entirely  singular  nation. 
At  least,  his  tract,  published  in  1543,  on  "  The 
Jews  and    their   Lies,"    shows   no   moderate 
degree  of  bitterness,  and  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  them  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
tone  of  that  book.   We  may  say,  on  this  point, 
that  the  Christian  in  Luther  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  German,  always  the  adversary  of  the  Jew. 
The  feehngs  of  Calvin  were,  perhaps,  less 
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Tehement,  but  still  far  from  friendly  or  con- 
siderate towards  the  Jews,  with  whom,  how- 
CTer,  he  came  little  in  contact  at  Geneva. 
"With  more  of  the  Roman  and  the  pliilosopber 
than  of  the  orientalist  or  the  poet  in  his  com- 
position, this  great  French  Reformer  failed  in 
taking  so  complete  a  view  of  propliccy,  as  to 
derive  from  it  a  knowledge  of  Israel's  future 
position.  Neither  their  future  prospects,  nor 
the  descent  of  the  Saviour  from  the  midst  of 
this  singular  people,  ever  induced  him  to  for- 
get for  a  moment  their  protracted  hardness  of 
heart,  in  spite  of  the  clear,  and  often -repeated 
declarations  of  Scripture,  certifying  their  con- 
version and  national  restoration.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  which  the  Reformation  liad  again  set 
on  the  candlestick,  had  no  more  influence  over 
the  body  of  the  Jews,  than  when  it  was  in 
great  part  hid  under  the  bushel  of  Popery, — 
at  all  times  some  few  individuals  have  embraced 
it  "  according  to  the  election  of  grace." 

Among  those  men  who  laboured  with  zeal 
and  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  may  men- 
tion, as  a  rare  exception,  however,  a  Jew  of 
Ferrara,  named  Emanuel  Tremellius.  Having 
come   into  Germany  from  Italy  in  company 
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with  Peter  Martyr,  by  whom  he  had  bcii! 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  h 
there  became  a  zealous  labourer  in  the  vin.- 
yard  of  the  Reformation,  and,  together  witl 
Franciacus  Junius,  the  celebrated  Dutch  E^- 
former,  afterwards  Professor  of  Theology  -* 
Leyden,  made  a  Latin  version  of  the  OV: 
Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew.  Fran- 
ciscus  Junius  (du  Jon)  himself  at  all  tinif 
came  forward  as  the  warm  friend  of  the  peopl- 
of  Israel,  and  proved  himself  to  be  so  dioVl 
effectually  by  the  ivise  and  affectionate  mann'-r 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  duty  omng  b; 
Christians  to  this  nation  in  their  present  statf 
of  decay.  In  the  family  of  Junius,  as  well  as 
that  of  Vossius,  with  which  it  was  connected, 
benevolent  feelings  towards  the  Jews,  and  ;> 
warm  interest  in  their  welfare,  seem  to  have 
been  hereditary.  Isaac  Vossius,  for  example, 
the  Professor  at  Amsterdam,  who  aftenvanis 
settled  in  England,  and  died  there  at  a  greal 
age,  wrote  a  striking  "  Address  to  the  Jews " 
in  this  spirit. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Arminians  of  Hol- 
land and  their  allies  showed  most  fkvour  to 
the  Jewish  refugees  in  that  country  and  their 
learned  men.  "We  have  already  spoken  of 
Hugo  Grotius,  whose  esteem  for  the  Kabbin* 
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1  their  interpretations  was  certainly  earned 
far.     Rather  later,  in  the  course  of  the 
^enteenth    century,    Calvinistic   clergy    and 
hers  were  not  wanting  in  Holland,  who, 
t  their  writings   and    their  efforts    for   the 
«d  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  showed 
far  more  friendly  spirit  towards  that  nation 
their  predecessors   had  done.      Among 
[Bse,    Hendrik   Groenwegen    and    the  Pro- 
tors   Witsius  and    Hombeck   were    distin- 
Lshed ;  the  former  of  these  was  well  known 
k  England,  both  personally  and  by  his  writ- 
the  latter  was  the  author  of  an  ample 
Irk  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.     About 
!  same  period,  in  the  Netherlands,  an  ex- 
[etation  began  to  arise  of  the  future  national 
LVersion  of  Israel,  in  connexion  with  a  mil- 
mum  of  glory  for  the  Church  of  Christ 
earth.      Among    tlie  defenders  of  this 
•ctrine,   we  find  the  celebrated  theologian, 
iPillem  von  Brakel,  whose  works,  containing 
I  ample  summary  of  dogmatic  and  practical 
wlogy,  were  known  throughout  Holland,  and 
lught  into  favour  with  a  great  number  of 
s  most  pious  and  orthodox  members  of  the 
hnrch    a   mode    of    interpreting    prophecy, 
lich  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht 
I  before  disowned.     Before  the  close  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,  however,  many  men' 
names  are  well  known  in  Great  Britain, 
cially,  had  arrived  at  conclusions  almos^ 
tical  with  those  which  have  been  brou^ 
ward  during   the    last  thirty  or  forty 
concerning  the  future  prosperity  of  Israe 
the  universal  reign  of  Jesus  Christ  their 
Among  these,  it  may  suffice  to  mentiou  Ji 
the  celebrated  opponent  of  Bayle,  Hh< 
sought  refuge  in  Holland  subsequently 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and 
ally  John  de  Labadie,  whose  book  ei 
the  "  Herald  of  the  King  Jesus,"  togethi 
his  secession  from  the  national  Church, bzi 
upon  hira  great  enmity  from  those  mi 
and  professors  who  were  considered  ortji 
Thus,  the  Reformation,  by  the  guidance 
Lord  of  the  Church,  had  beheld  fresh 
thrown  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  the; 
of  prophecy  in  particular,  not  shining  s 
fully,  but  rising  gradually  and  increasi 
degrees.     In  the  position  of  the  Jews 
selves,  a  remarkable  change  was  at  the 
time  in  progress.     Not  that  the  hatre 
prejudices  of  Christian  people,  or  rather 
world  in  general,    had  given  place  to 
benevolent  and  generous  sentiments, 
any  mutual  drawing  together  had  taken. 
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between  Jew  and  Christian.  Only  the  fury 
of  persecution  had  slackened  and  gradually 
disappeared,  together  with  that  ferocity  which 
peculiarly  characterized  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Jews  were  no  longer  massacred,  tortured, 
pillaged,  or  arbitrarily  expelled,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  at  least  such  events  were  of 
Terj-  rare  occurrence.  In  Spain,  it  is  true,  and 
in  her  colonies,  the  sword  of  Damocles  was 
suspended  over  the  head  of  the  hidden  ad- 
herents of  the  synagogue  and  their  descendants, 
—but  we  have  already  noticed  that  the  zeal, 
or,  at  least,  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  had 
by  degrees  slackened.  In  other  parts  of 
Europe,  after  the  great  separation  effected  by 
the  Reformation,  the  fury  of  persecution 
directed  against  heretics  in  the  bosom  of 
Christianity  itself,  was  by  this  means  turned 
aside  from  the  unbelieving  Israelite.  Yet,  the 
anathema  of  public  contempt,  humiliation,  and 
exclusion  from  every  pubhc  or  private  con- 
nexion, still  lay  heavily  upon  them.  Thus,  the 
period  of  270  years,  which  intervened  betweea 
the  Eeformatiou  and  the  Revolution,  brought 
no  amelioration  in  the  civil  and  political  righta 
of  the  Jews.  The  history  of  the  people  of 
Israel  in  the  world  continued  during  the  whole 
of  that  period  to  exhibit  the  same  monotonous 
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character  of  misery,  which,  with  the  exccptiii 
of  some  few  years,  or  a  few  favoured  spots,  l^'^ 
marked  their  fate  for  many  centuries,  lli  ■ 
period,  which  we  will  now  survey  rapidij 
offers  few  peculiarities  sufficiently  striking  ' 
require  a  place  in  this  sketch.  Many  of  llit  n 
have  been  detailed  in  the  two  preceding  bool:  , 
by  a  kind  of  anticipation  which  the  connexia^ 
of  the  subjects  and  facts  we  have  had  to  rebn 
rendered  necessary.  There  are  but  a  few  of  tlic 
more  prominent  details,  relating  eitlier  to  lb' 
sufferings  of  the  exiled  people  in  their  socin 
position,  or  their  labours  in  the  field  of  litiTi- 
ture  or  science,  left  to  us.  For,  with  lii' 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  period  '■' 
1789,  a  fresh  horizon  is  discovered,  as  mu'! 
for  the  whole  known  and  civilized  world  i' 
general,  as  for  the  scattered  remnant  of  Ismti 
and  Judah. 

The  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  East  undir 
the  Turkish  Empire,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, was  generally  favourable,  and  at 
times  prosperous,  especially  that  of  the  Spanbli 
Jews.  After  what  we  have  already  told  clii- 
cerning  that  part  of  the  Jewish  history,  tht-' 
remains  but  little  to  relate.  One  man  alcuf 
arose  amid  the  Jewish  population  in  the  El*  I 
whose  name  has  acquired  a  painful  celebri?   ' 
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nsequence  of  the  singular  fact  that  his 
ing  and  the  sect  he  founded  long  con- 
,  to  exist  after  the  loss  of  his  life  and 
spatation.  Though  unmasked  as  a  iaise 
fessiah,  he  long  possessed  great  influence 
vcr  posterity  as  the  most  remarkable  man  of 
Ls  age.  The  number  of  impostors  who  have 
risen  during  the  nineteen  centuries  of  Israel's 
ispersioa  are  reckoned  at  sixty-four.  Among 
tiem,  perhaps  no  one  was  more  deserving  of 
cmtempt  than  Sabbathai  Sevi,  of  Smyrna,  yet 
lone  excited  more  remark  by  the  great  sensa- 
ion  which  his  appearance  continued  for  some 
ears  to  create,  by  the  surprising  effects  of  this 
lusion  during  his  hfetime,  and  even  after  his 
eath;  by  the  ideas  especially,  long  entirely 
Iiheard  of  among  the  Jews,  concerning  the 
ftture  and  office  of  Messiah,  to  which  the 
ppearance  of  this  man  gave  rise  among  that 
ation  and  their  scribes  in  different  parts  of 
tie  world. 

Sabbathai  Sevi,  the  youngest  son  of  a  pouU 
;rer,  at  Smyrna,  was  born  in  that  city  in  the 
ear  1625.  In  his  childhood  he  won  the 
dmiralion  of  the  synagogue,  by  his  great 
levemess,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  pursued 
is  studies.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  no 
»igei  needed  instruction  in  the  study  of  the 
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Talmud.     In   his   eighteenth  year  he 
menced  his  career  of  Rabbi,  with  the 
Chacham.     A  multitude  of  disciples  croi 
to  heai-  his  instructions   in    the  Cabbala; 
study  which  may  always  be  looked  upon, 
the  link  between  Jewish  theology,  philc 
and    even    Christianity.      With    his 
teaching   he   united    in    private   the   sei 
practices  of  bodily  asceticism,  after  the  Jcwi&'i 
custom  of  constant  fasting  and  bathing.    A: 
twenty  years  of  age  he  married,  but  in 
only,  continuing   to  lead  a  single  Ufe; 
soon  gave  occasion  to  a  divorce,  which  led" 
another  similar  marriage.     His  life  bee 
more  and  more  that  of  a  penitent ;  fasts 
times  in  the  week,  midnight   immersions 
the  sea,  and  every  means  of  macerating  the 
body  in  use  among  the  Jews  were  employed 
by  him.     His  personal  beauty  (it  is  said)  only 
continued  to  increase,  and  his  presence  im- 
parted a  perfume  to  the   surrounding  atmo- 
sphere.    When  questioned  on  these  differcnl 
points,  he  related  in  confidence  that  the  patri- 
archs had  appeared  to  him  by  night.     In  hii 
twenty-fourth   year  (a.d.    1648)  he  declared 
himself  publicly,   "  Messiah  of  the  house  of 
David,"  who  should  soon  deliver  Israel  froni 
the  dominion  of  Christians  and  Mussulmans- 
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As  a  token  of  this  high  dignity,  he  ventured 
to  pronoance  the  name  of  Jehovah,  which  we 
know  to  be  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the 
crime  of  treason  against  the  Most  High. 
When  questioned  and  censured  on  this  account 
by  the  Rabbins,  he  replied  that  this  power 
belonged  to  him  as  the  Messiah,  Soon  after, 
having  been  condemned  and  outlawed  by  the 
BjTiagogue,  he  fled  to  Salonicbi.  There,  being 
received  with  great  honour,  he  continued  to 
teach  in  public  and  make  disciples.  A  further 
decree  of  the  Rabbins  soon  followed,  which 
compelled  him  to  flee  to  Athens,  and  then  to 
lake  refuge  successively  in  the  Morea,  at 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Jerusalem,  in  which 
city  be  contrived,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
take  up  his  abode.  At  that  time  a  certain 
Nathan  Benjamin,  from  whom  he  had  received 
hospitality  during  a  stay  at  Gaza,  ranged  him- 
self on  his  side,  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
prophet  and  forerunner  of  Sabbathai.  He  was 
not  long  in  collecting  by  his  fanaticism  a 
numerous  party.  He  wrote  addresses  to  all 
the  Rabbins  in  the  Holy  Land,  announcing 
the  approach  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  de- 
creeing, in  consequence,  the  abrogation  of  the 
of  Thammuz  •  and  of  the  ninth  of  Ab, 
•  Zecb.  viii.  19. 
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because  the  speedy  restoration  o£  Jerosal::!: 
would  render  needless  all  sorrow  on  accou;. 
of  her  misfortunes  and  her  downfall.  XL 
Messiah  (wrote  he)  "  is  at  hand,  and  ere  loi;: 
will  assume  the  turban  and  crown  of  tl' 
Sultan,  as  the  Cabbala  has  declai-ed.  Tha 
for  some  time  he  will  disappear,  to  seek,  !. 
company  witli  Moses,  the  ten  tribes  Mddi  v 
beyond  the  river  Sabbation,  and  to  bring  tlit-L, 
back.  Then,  riding  on  a  lion,  descended  froi- 
heaven,  whose  tongue  is  like  a  seveu-heflUoi 
serpent,  he  will  enter  Jerusalem  in  triompii, 
after  having  destroyed  a  multitude  of  to 
enemies  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  TIit. 
will  take  place  the  descent  of  the  Jerusalem 
from  on  high,  adorned  with  gold  and  precitu 
stones,  in  which  Messiah  himself  will  off.: 
sacrifices;  then  shall  happen  the  resurrect!-': 
of  the  dead,  with  many  other  events  whi.L 
cannot  now  be  revealed." 

Sabbathai,  in  the  meanwhile,  continiu . 
quietly  teaching  the  Cabbala  at  Jerusaleii! 
until,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  resideni 
in  that  city,  he  suddenly  declared  that  he  lii'! 
a  call  ft-om  heaven  to  go  into  Egypt  and  tat- 
a  wife.  He  soon  returned  with  hie  bride,  lli' 
daughter  of  a  Polish  Rabbi,  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  Christians.     This  thinl 
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iniage,  like  the  two  preceding,  was  a  mere 
liter  of  form.  A  short  time  after  (1665)  he 
dertook  to  assemble  the  Jews  in  the  ueigh- 
urbood,  and  dedicate  Ixis  reign  by  eome 
blic  act ;  but  when  the  Rabbins  at  Jprusa^ 
n  also  had  pronounced  him  to  be  worthy  of 
ath,  and  this  sentence  had  been  confirmed 
an  assembly  at  Constantinople,  he  took 
;ht,  and  returned  to  Smyrna.  There  all 
;roed  at  first  to  be  in  his  favour ;  he  was 
;eived  by  his  coreligionists  with  royal 
Hours,  escorted  by  hundreds  of  the  Jews 
lenever  he  appeared  in  public,  which  he  did 
ery  evening  until  midnight,  amid  songs  of 
loicing,  and  with  banners  displayed.  Stirred 
I  by  the  false  Elias  (Rabbi  Nathan,  a  carica^ 
re  of  John  the  Baptist),  the  numbers  gra- 
ally  increased  of  those  who  came  from  all 
rts  to  visit  him,  and  applaud  his  discourses, 
lich  were  delivered  in  public — according  to 
me,  in  Spanish,  In  aU  the  magnificence  of 
istem  costume,  and  surrounded  with  kiugly 
ite,  he  gave  audience  to  these  successive 
dtors,  while  in  the  synagogues  blessings 
;re  invoked  on  his  name,  together  with  that 
the  Sultan  in  the  prayers  for  the  reigning 
iwers.  Many  strange  circumstances  followed, 
le  Cabbalistic  book  of  Zohar  became  the 


I 
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order  of  the  day;  young  men  and  yi 
women,  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  prophesied 
every  kind  of  bodily  contortion  and  com 
Even  to  the  far-west  the  fame  of  and  bdi 
the  pretended  Messiah  spread  from  day  to 
Id  Holland  a  schism  was  on  the  poi 
breaking  out  in  the  midst  of  the  Portuj 
synagogue.  A  manuscript  chronicle  of 
epoch,  belonging  to  the  community,  states 
that  a  letter  had  been  addressed  from  them  to 
Sabbathai  Sevi,  full  of  the  highest  and  most 
decided  expectations,  appljiog  to  him  name 
and  titles  which  could  be  addressed  to  the 
Most  High  alone. 

It  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  whole  hislii 
of  the  false  Messiah  of  Smyrna,  that  we  fiiiii 
much  either  of  reminiscence  or  imitation,  U 
all  events  of  correspondence  with  the  Gospel, 
with  respect  to  the  prophecies  and  attribuiL 
of  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  mingled  with  !■ 
ridiculons  absurdities  by  which  this  miseniM' 
deception  was  surrounded  and  snpporl* 
Thus,  without  knowing  or  even  suspecting  t' 
the  Jews  themselves  iul611ed  in  part  the  pn>- 
phecy  spoken  by  their  true  King  and  Redeemff 
(John  V.  43) :  "  I  am  come  in  my  Fatherli 
name,  and  ye  receive  me  not ;  if  another  come 
in  his  D\vn  name,  him  will  ye  receive." 
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Already,  in  the  year  1666,  the  aflFairs  of  the 
Lse  Messiah  were  beginning  to  take  a|  differ- 
,t  turn,  when  his  arrival  and  vociferous 
;lcome  from  the  Jews  at  Constantinople 
.cited  some  uneasiness  in  the  Divan.  The 
rand  Vizir,  by  authority  of  the  Sultan,  Ma- 
)met  IV.,  caused  the  impostor  to  be  arrested ; 
en  then  he  succeeded  in  being  treated  as  a 
isoner  of  state.  He  obtained  permission  to 
ceivo  visits,  and  kept  up  all  the  dignity  of  an 
stern  prince,  while  he  continued,  at  the  same 
ne,  in  the  unceasing  practice  of  the  law  aa  a 
?ere  Talmudist  and  Cabbalist.     At  the  same 

»,  he  declared  that  the  day  of  deliverance 
lit  hand,  and  fixed  as  its  furthest  period 
following  summer ;  by  this  means  he 
■eatly  sustained  the  courage  of  his  followers, 
ho,  attributing  the  imprisonment  of  theii' 
cssiah  to  their  own  sins,  did  penance  ;  ^vhile 
,  on  the  contraiy,  gave  orders  on  all  sides  to 
ange  the  fast-days  into  days  of  feasting, 
'liile  matters  were  in  this  state,  a  learned 
ibbalist,  named  Rabbi  Nehemiah,  arrived 
Dm  Poland.  An  intercourse  of  three  days 
ith  the  pretended  Messiah  enabled  this  Rabbi 
see  through  and  completely  detect  the  absurd 
etences  of  Sabbathai.  From  that  time  he 
)enly  protested  against  them,  and  sought  to 
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I  mrnj  the  people  bom  the  deceiver. 
iTffrilrfl.  also  (but  in  a  less  proisewoitlif 
mmaaer,)  in  obtaining  an  audience  with  tiie 
Saltan,  to  lepresent  the  dangers  accroing  ts 
bis  gorenuDent  from  sach  fanaticisni  anuing 
tike  Jews.  The  Soltan  in  consequence  con  - 
aHonded  Sabbothai  to  present  himself 
Adrianople.  He  went  there,  accompanied  t.; 
a  eoDBdenble  number  of  his  followers;  bu 
«facB  broQgfat  ioto  presence  of  the  SolUn, 
ke  was  disconcerted,  lost  countenauce,  anil 
4edai«d  himself  willing  to  embiace  Ms* 
iMHnetauism  to  save  his  life. 

This  incident,  which  seemed  fitted  to  d'.- 
stroT  the  cause  of  the  false  Messiah,  ncitli 
deprived  the  fiuiatical  impostor  of  hU 
pttdence,  nor  his  blind  partisans  of 
vdiance  npon  him.  He  declared  that  this 
vision  to  Islamism  formed  one  of  the  mart 
daiacteristics  of  the  expected  Messiah.  Mar 
of  his  followers  and  admirers  repeated  tL. 
snbterfnge ;  others,  after  the  mann^  of  t): 
Docetn  among  Christians  aud  the  Mahomedac- 
pretended  that  Sabbathai  himself  had  bo; 
taken  up  to  heaven,  aud  that  it  was  onlj  : 
likeness  or  image  of  his  person  which  l'- 
bern  seen  to  change  religion.  The  &!■* 
prophet    Nathan,    espedalljr    in    Datnaffu-' 
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,  and  Smyrna,  continued  to  support  the 
of  the  impostor  against  the  condemnation 
btradictions  of  the  Rabbins  of  Constanti- 

The  eyes  of  many  were  nevertheless 
gth  opened,  and  soon  he  lost  all  hia 
ice  and  the  greater  number  of  his 
nts.  He  ventured  to  reappear  in  the 
igue  to  introduce  his  liturgy,  under 
t  to  the  Sultan  that  he  sought  thus  to 
le  Jews  to  bis  new  religion.  But  the 
i  was  not  deceived ;  he  arrested  him 
and  banished  him  to  Bosnia.  In  1677, 
ars  after  he  had  embraced  Mahometan- 
e  died  at  Belgrade,  some  say  of  a  natural 
— others,  that  he  was  secretly  beheaded 
on. 

[i  was  the  end  of  this  fanatic,  the  Bar 
»b,  or  Mahomet,  as  it  were,  of  his  day, 
hhont  a  single  spark  of  the  courage  or 
■0c  displayed  by  them;  while  even  his 
determined  enemies  could  not  deny  that 
BBessed  superior  talents.  The  sensation 
I'  by  his  appearance  and  doctrines  (as  we 
already  said)  continued  to  be  felt  long 

5    death.     His   system   of  cabbalistic 

was    introduced   in    different   forms 

he  synagogues  of  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 

J  states  of  Barbary,  and  afterwards  into 

Y  2 
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those  of  Europe  also.  Under  the  denominat 
of  "  Sabbathaism,"  a  more  or  less  mystenciul 
doctriue  has  been  perpetuated  ia  a  sect,  headed 
successively  by  different  chiefs,  and  vaiiondj 
named  at  different  times.  We  hear  of  tliii 
sect  especially  full  a  century  afier  the  dcatL  oi 
Sabbathai,  in  Germany,  and  particularly  :- 
Austria  and  Poland,  under  the  commaiid  >: 
the  influence  of  a  certain  Jacob  Prank,  «"u 
endeavoured  to  unite  cabbalistic  Judaism  ^>i:' 
Chrisdaoity,  in  the  same  manner  as  Sabbathai 
and  his  followers  had  attempted  to  mingle  it 
with  Mahometanism. 

"What  the  Mahomedan  territories,  the  sUi'' 
of  Barbary  and  Turkey  in  particular,  Mir. 
able  to  offer  to  the  banished  Israelites  ia  lU 
East,  they  found  also  in  the  West,  in 
Itoman  Cathohc  territory  of  Italy. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  not  ool 
brought  with  them,  but  found  the  synagogi;. 
of  those  countries  already  possessed  of  a  largi 
proportion  of  learning,  and  many  social  p» 
vileges.      The    dispersion  of  the   SephHrftffl, 
and  their  establishment  in  the   country, 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  and  act 
of  the  Italian  presses,  produced  effects  not 
on  that  body  of  the  Jewish  people,  but 
the  older  Italian  Jews,  and  even  the  G( 
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of  the    Jewish    population    which    was 

gled  with  it,  especially  towards  the  north. 

}  country,  no  period,  since  the  bright  days 

ITndeo-Spanish  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

been   so   fertile    in  men  of  talents   and 

■ature  among  the  Jews  as  Italy  just  after 

B  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.     It  seemed  as  if 

k  days  of  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides  were 

,  to  he  rerived ;  at  least,  many  are  the 

B  which  the  history  of  modern  Jewish 

xiture  in  Italy  has  recorded  with  distinction 

3ig  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 

head    may  be  placed  Elias  Lcvita, 

I  Bachur  (from  the  title  of  his  book 

Hebrew  Grammar),  and  Rabbi  Abraham 

1  Meir  de  Balmes, — the  one  born  at  Lecci, 

;e  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 

r  at  Aisch,  near  Nuremburgh,  in  the  latter 

t  of  the  fifteenth.    Both  enjoyed  the  esteem 

their  Christian  cotemporarics,    and  were 

ployed  in  useful  labours.     De  Balmes  prac- 

1  as  a  physician  at  Padua,  and  gave  public 

ires,  both  on  medicine  and  philosophy,  in 

he  had  Christians  as  well  as  Jews  for 

auditors.      He  had  been  brought  up  in 

B  Spanish  school  as  a  linguist  and  a  man  of 

ters,  and  he  translated  many  valuable  Arabic 

»k8  int*  Latin.    Blias  Levita  also  taught 
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Padua,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  i»^ 
1509  stript  him  of  all  his  possessions,  and  I 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  city ;  he  removed  U 
Rome,  where  he  found  favour  with  the  Cardinal 
Aegidius,  and  his  affairs  became  more  pros- 
perous. In  1527,  war  again  broke  in  upi" 
his  studies,  and  obliged  him  to  leave  Roib' 
which  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Genen!^ 
of  Charles  V.  He  returned  to  Padaa,  frt;.. 
whence  he  was  invited  into  Germany  by  th 
celebrated  Paul  Fagius,  and  for  some  tini' 
superintended  a  Hebrew  press.  The  cUma'L 
ho(vever,  so  unfavourably  affected  his  heallli. 
that,  being  advanced  in  years,  he  decided  rr. 
returning  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  in  1542.  H; 
family  long  continued  at  Rome,  where  th!'; 
bore  the  name  of  Tedesco,  and  were  reckoDt'' 
among  the  most  honourable  in  the  syttagoguc'. 
on  a  par  with  the  Ascarelli,  the  Pessata,  l': 
Rossi,  Corcassa,  &c. 

In  the  same  city  of  Padua,  another  Gcnna'i 
Rabbi  rose  to  distinction  some  time  afterwant- 
Rabbi  Meir  Ben  Isaac  Katzenellcnhogen  kcpL 
up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  syn:^- 
gogues,  both  of  the  east  and  west ;  while  !ii- 
opinions  on  matters  of  theology  were  sought  for 
and  repeated  as  far  as  Poland.  He  died  in  I56.i. 
One  of  his  cotemporaries,  Rabbi  Obadiah  Bon 
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!ob   Sefomo,   wrote    commentaries   on    the 

ktateuch,  the  Psalms,   the  Books  of  Job, 

pticles,  and  Ecclesiastes.    He  dedicated  this 

t  commentary,  and  also  a  Latin  treatise  on, 

aphysica,  to  King  John  II.  of  France.     He 

B  also  a  great  friend  of  Reuchlin,     In  the 

ond  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Rabbi 

irid  Ben  Isaac  de  Pomis,  born  of  a  family 

traced  their  residence  at  Rome  to  the 

pe  of  the  destiuction  of  Jerusalem,  distin- 

tthed  himself  as  a  physician,  and  also  as  the 

ihor  of  several  grammatical  and  exegeticai 

wks.     He  dedicated  his  lexicon  to  Pope  Six- 

jl  v.,  who  highly  esteemed  him.    There,  also, 

I  Rabbi  Gedaliah,  of  the  celebrated  family 

he  Tachias,  from  Portugal,  who  died  in  the 

■  1590,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  having  estab- 

|ied    his    character    among    the    learned 

,  of  Israel,    by   more    than    twenty  vola- 

mous  works  upon   the  various  subjects  of 

,  theology,  and  philosophy.     One  of 

his  well-known  "  Chain  of  Tradition," 

I  monument,  both  of  the  diligence  and  of 

I  great  deficiencies  to  be  observed  in  the 

dy  of  history  among  the  modern  Jews.     At 

,  a  cotemporary,  Rabbi  Abraham  Fari- 

1^  of  Avignon,  wrote  his  Cosmography,  which 

Valued  for  its  many  interesting  observations, 
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Kabbi  Azaria  de  Kossi  (in  Hebrew,  Adorn: 
of  Mantua,    wrote   a   historico-critical 
called  "  Meor  Enaim,"   "  The  Light  of  f 
Eyes;  "  and  David  Ascoli  published  in  Lafin  j 
a  "  Remonetrance  against  the  Decree  of  Pope  I 
Paul  IV.,"  reiterating  the  ordinance  that  thf 
Jews  should  wear  a  distinctive  mark  on  thrii 
raiment,  which  procured  for  hini  somejeai- 
of  imprisonment. 

Among  the  ornaments  of  the  Italian  syna- 
gogue in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  B;y 
name  Rabbi  Jehuda  Ariel,  better  known  1  ;■ 
the  name  of  Leo  of  Modena,  head  of  the  syti.- 
gogue  at  Venice,  and  author  of  many  work- 
both  in  Italian  and  Hebrew,  on  literature 
antiquities,  and  theology  ;  Joseph  Conzio,  ■  i 
Asti,  a  poet,  and  commentator  on  the  Book  '■ 
Esther;  Deborah  Ascarelli,  of  Rome,  apoeti- 
in  her  native  Italian  tongue;  Enbbi  Sim  ^ 
Luzzato,  known  by  his  interesting  observalior  ■ 
on  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  and  also  v.'-. 
ancestor  of  many  who,  like  himself,  were  fatu'  1 
among  the  Israelites  for  their  writings  ;  Ral' 
Moses  Cohen  Porto  distinguished  himself  in 
the  same  line;  Rabbi  Salomon  Ben  Isaac  (H 
Marino  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  com- 
mentary on  Isaiah;  Moses  Ben  Mordecai 
Zacuta,  of  Amsterdam,  settled  at  Venice  in 
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49,  and  is  known  both  as  a  cabbalistic  theo- 
,  and  a  mystical  poet ;  Sabbathai  Maraia, 
1  attempted  a  translation  of  the  Metaraor- 
of  Ovid,  with  many  others.  Among 
■Tarious  studies  of  the  Jews  at  that  period, 
nnst  not  omit  that  of  music.  Mention  is 
be  in  the  year  1623,  of  a  "Partitim,"  pub- 
by  Rabbi  Salomon  Mehachachamim, 
Venice,  upon  the  text  of  one  of  the  Psalms 
lolomon.  Already,  howerer,  towards  the 
»  of  the  seventeenth  ccntniy,  the  lustre  of 
literature  in  Italy  was  beginning  to 
b,  only  to  revive  in  a  later  period,  with  a 
khtuess  which  we  shall  have,  by  and  by,  to 

irk  upon. 
During  the  two  centuries  and  a-half  which 
j  now  before  us,   taking  into  consideration 
I  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  great  variety  of 
ntries,  sovereigns,  and  times, — the  Jews,  in 
■  social  and  political  position,    met   with 
i  of  favour  than  oppression.      With  very 
t  exceptions,  we  find,  in  the  Papal  States  at 
,  no  traces  of  persecution  or  violence  pro- 
fling  from  the  Government;  while,  in  the 
maritime  and  trading  cities  of  Italy,  the  liberty, 
privileges,  and  wealtli  of  the  Jews,  (the  latter, 
afortunately,  not  always  honourablyacquired,) 
f,  in  general,  considerable,  andoften  eminent. 
T  3 
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More  than  once  we  find  them  employed  n 
honour  and  success  in  diplomatic  missions,  ] 
by  the  Republic  of  ^''enice  alone,  but  by>i 
Duke  of  Ferrara.  and  even  the  Emperc 
Germany.  Over  the  whole  of  Italy  the  Jei 
synagogues  were  in  a  flourishing  conditil 
more  than  a  hundred  were  in  existence  at^ 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  W 
in  course  of  time,  they  had  afterwards  ( 
nished  both  in  number  and  splendour, 
itself,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  o 
tury,  still  contained  no  less  than  nine,  t^i' 
Rabbins  of  which  exercised  a  degree  of  inflaenc? 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  .Tewi-1. 
population  of  the  city  at  that  time  amounlti' 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  souls. 

We  must  take  a  few  minutes  longer  '■■' 
notice  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  States  r :' 
the  Church,  and  particularly  in  connexion  wil 
the  Popes,  This  connexion,  though  in  gen'  - 
ral  a  friendly  one  on  the  part  of  the  sovereitri 
of  Home,  was  yet  exposed  to  continual  vavr.- 
tions,  in  consequence  of  the  very  freqnc' 
change  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  head  ■: 
the  Government.  These  variations  we  bar 
already  observed  in  the  history  of  the  Middl. 
Ages ;  and  the  same  occurred  even  in  inorr 
enlightened  days,  after  the  commencemeat  of 
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'  sixteenth  century.      Thus,   for  example, 

1  in.  (1534—1549)  showed  them  peculiar 

trirar, — so  mucli  so,  that  he  was  reproved  by 

"aal  Sadoletus.     This  Pope,  an  enemy  to 

ution,  sought  to  gain  the  Jews  to  the 

hurch  by  forming  an  establishment  for  the 

nversion  of  that  nation.     Paul  IV.  (1555 — 

69),    on  the  contrary,    severe   towards  the 

tians,  even  to  PhiUp  II.  of  Spain,  treated 

(  Jews  mth  especial  harshness,  forbidding 

lem  to  have  Christian  servants,  limiting  them 

^one  synagogue  in  each  city,  and  imposing 

f  the  old  vexations  of  the  ghetto,  and  the 

iar  mark.     Pius  IV.,  his  immediate  suo 

in  his  turn  lightened  their  burdens, 

showed  them  every  kindness.     Pius  V., 

k  the  contrary,  loaded  them  with  reproaches 

harsh  speeches,   driving  them  from  his 

ritories,  with  the  exception  of  Rome  and 

The  reason  for  this  exception  must 

1  looked  for  apparently  in  the  evils  which 

before   accrued  to  Aucona  on  a  similar 

sion,  when  either  open  or  concealed  per- 

ation  had  compelled  the  Jews  to  transport 

iewhere  the  seat  of  their  fortunes,  when  by 

!  active  co-operation  of  the  Turkish  Rab- 

\  a  large  proportion  of  its  commerce  had, 

1  remored  to  Pessaro. 
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Again,  Gregory  XIII.  (1572—1585)  t 
pains  for  their  conversion,  but  by  an  en 
judgment  he  compelled  them  to  be  presenAfl 
a  sermon  preached  expressly  for  them  inl 
of  the  churches.     Sixtus  V.  did  not  com 
that  he  granted  them  protection  solely  I 
temporal    and    political    motives.       He  , 
rauteed  to  them  liberty  of  residence  i 
trade,  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religi 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  equal  rights  with  Ij 
Christian  subjects.     Clement  VIII.  (159»-^ 
1605)  again  restricted  their  liberty   of  rt  ■ 
dence,    confining  it    to   the    cities   of  Ron: 
Ancona,    and   Avignon.      Among  the  Po; 
who  succeeded  him,  Innocent  XI,,  the  o ! 
brated    antagonist    of    Louis  XIV.,  (167t"- 
1689,)    was    the   most   distinguished   for  1: 
humanity  and  benevolence  towards  the  Jcm  ^ 
at  the  time  when  the  Morea  was  occupied 
the  Venetians,   it  was  owing  to  the  8pf<' 
protection  of  the  Pontiff  that  the  Jewish  [i: 
soners  were  released  as  well -as  the  Cliristi;.r' 
The   obligation  of  hearing  the  sermon  " 
however,  strictly  enforced  by  this  Pope.     Ti.u 
conduct  of  succeeding  Pontiffs   towards  the 
Jews  has  never  offered   any   striking  traits 
either  of  favour  or  severity. 

The  history  of  the  Italian  Peniimila,  as  it 
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irds  the  Jews,  shows  a  marked  bias  in  their 
pur  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
■which,  however,  was  of  little  avail  in 
boring  them  to  a  country  from  which  they 
;  been  banished  for  centuries,  and  where, 
"in  Spain  and  Portugal,  their  descendants 
had  mingled  with  the  higher  and  lower  no- 
bility after  a  true  or  feigned  conversion  to 
Christianity,  but  where  they  had  never  been 
fidmitted  as  Jews.  This  country  was  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which,  however,  the 
Inquisition  had  never  been  able  to  establish 
itself,  Charles  III.  (of  the  Spanish  branch  of 
the  Bourbons)  published  in  17-10  an  edict,  by 
which  permission  was  granted  to  the  Jews  for 
a  term  of  fifty  years  to  establish  themselves  at 
Xaples,  mth  liberty  of  trade  by  sea  and  by 
land,  right  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  a 
position  as  much  as  possible  on  a  footing  with 
the  rest  of  the  King's  subjects.  In  this  edict 
they  were  allowed  to  possess  what  books  they 
liked  in  any  language ;  to  practise  and  teach 
medicine ;  to  have  their  own  burial-ground 
and  market-place ;  to  hold  Turkish  slaves  on 
the  single  condition  of  restoring  them  to 
Uberty  in  case  of  their  baptism,  on  receipt  of 
a  consideration ;  to  have  Christian  servants, 
the  men  to  be  above  five-and-twenty,  and  the 
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women  above  five-and-thirty,  with  every  ol!;': 
liberty  and  privilege  possible  in  those  d;v. 
and  under  a  dynasty  of  Spanish  extracti- 
This  edict,  however,  was  never  put  in  qxl-ci- 
tion,  owing  to  tlic  ill-will  of  the  Roman  C.- 
tholic   population    stirred   up   by  the  Je^iii:. 
Pepe,  also  high  in  esteem  at  Court,  thoueli 
neither  his  opposition  nor  his  threats  covld 
deter  the  King  from  carrjing  out  his  inten- 
tions.    The  people  conspired  on  all  sides  to 
make  any  settlement  of  the  Jews  impossible,     . 
and  it  appears  there  were  even  some  thougiiU 
of  a  general  massacre.     Whatever  was  really 
the   case,    the  project,    thus    arrested  in  it- 
beginning,  was  never  afterwards  mooted. 

In  France,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  ti' 
Jewish  population  from  the  beguining  of  th« 
sixteenth  centurj-  was  composed  of  three  de- 
cidedly diiferent  bodies:    the  French  Jem, 
(among  whom  we  may  reckon  those  of  Avig- 
non, though  many  were  of  Italian  descent);   , 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews ;   and  ^M 
Alsatian  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  the  Jeii^^| 
Lorraine,  were  in  reality  German  Jots,  ^^I 
had  become  the  subjects  of  France,  either  by 
right  of  conquest  under  Louis  XIV.,  or  by 
treaty  and  inheritance  under  liouis  %y.    We 
have  mentioned  the  settlement  and  privikTges 
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A  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  emi- 
in  France,  and  also  of  a  body  of  .Tews 
leir  descendants  in  the  southern  pro- 
of France,  especially  in  Provence, 
science  and  literature,  as  well  as  the 
md  civilization  of  the  Jews  of  France, 
Qtirely  concentrated  in  these  two  divi- 
f  the  people. 

the  remaining  Jewish  population,  part 

lisappeared,  and  the  rest  had  sunk  to  a 

rith  their  brethren  in  Germany,  being 

endured  upon  sufferance  than  tolerated 

ne  of  rights  or  privileges.     No  names 

y  of  note   in  history  have  been  found 

them.     Whether  the  famous  banker, 

el  Bernard,  (the  Rothschild  of  his  time, 

t  went  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

established  his  family  by  marriages  with 

ly  of  the  chief  houses  in  France),  belonged 

he  original  Jews  of  France,  or  to  a  family 

[sraelitish  refugees  in  that  counti7,  is  un* 

«in.     French  memoirs  of  his  time  speak  of 

eminent  financial  services  he  rendered  to 

lis  XV.  in  the  latter  and  more  disastrous 

rB  of  his  reign.      The  haughty  monarch, 

ady    advanced   in    years,    might  be   seen 

descending  himself  to    conduct  tlie  Jew, 

luel  Bernard,  over  his  palace,  and  exhibit- 
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mg  the  curiosities  of  the  royal  abode  at  UlatlT 
The  Jewish  capitalist  was  unable  to  resi-t 
these  rojal  attentions,  and  the  monarch  in  hi' 
distress  was  too  happy  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  this  new  ally. 

During  the  same  century,  the  eighteenth. 
Paris  became  again  the  residence  of  a  Jewish 
population,  composed  of  the  three  bodies 
before  mentioned,  who  came  to  increase  in 
that  capital  both  their  own  numbers  and  tfapir 
temporal  resources.  The  Jews  in  Alsai^? 
meanwhile  continued  in  as  abject  a  conditifin 
as  in  any  part  of  Germany,  because  of  tlit 
horrible  leprosy  of  usury  which  there,  in  pel* 
ticular,  made  them  hateful.  In  Strasburgh, 
only  a  very  few  families  were  allowed  to 
reside,  the  members  and  descendants  of  whidi, 
even  to  the  present  day,  have  obtained  esteem 
in  equal  proportion  with  the  contempt  that  a 
awarded  to  the  rest  of  their  nation.  In  X/H' 
raine,  also,  the  whole  of  the  Jews  were  in  hoi 
odour  for  the  same  reason.  Duke  Leopold,  in 
1724,  had  established  the  laws  concerning 
them  on  a  permanent  footing.  From  t^ 
time  permission  to  reside  was  granted  only  to 
180  families,  with  liberty  of  conscience  mi 
permission  to  trade,  but  with  strict  injunctioDi 
to  keep  within  the  Jewiah  quarters.     At  tli< 
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time  heavy  taxes  were  imposed  upon 

n  Germany,   and  even  the  degrading 

ion  to  pay  toll  as  cattle, — an  imposition 

Loui3  XVI.   first    did  away    with   in 

in    1784,    and   King    Frederic   Wil- 

t.,  three  years  after,  in  Prussia.     In  the 

f  Germany  this  toll  was  not  aboliahed 

revolutionary  era  had  commenced. 

a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that  the  period 
fe  just  named — the  period  which  effected 

complete  change  in  the  position  both 
(testants  and  Jews  in  France,  as  well  as 
ranks  and  classes  of  society,  was  brought 

in  great  measure,  by  men  who  were  at 
ntirely  indifferent  to  Protestantism,  and 

contempt  and  hatred  towards  the  Jews. 
I  philosophers  and  Encyclopedists 
h  for  different  reasons)  certainly  looked 
more  favour  on  the  Jews  than  those 
in  ancient  times,  had  persecuted  them 
of  their  religion.  Intolerant  Chris- 
iad  shown  aversion  to  the  Jews  because 
'ere  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel;  the  soi- 

tolerant  Infidels  hated  them,  on  the 
ry,  because  of  their  position  as  witnesses 

Gospel;  because  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
8  had  been  of  their  race  ;  because  their 
nstence  constituted  a  proof  and  an  in- 
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contestable  evidence  of  the  historical  trott 
the  Old  as  ■well  as  the  New  Testament 
one  could  hare  carried  contempt  and  hati 
for  all  that  relates  either  to  religion  or  t 
Jews   (including    Christianit}-)     to  a  g 
height  than  did  Voltaire,  at  once  the  ( 
pion  and  the  idol  of  what  was  looked  Uf 
religious  tolerance  and  philosophical  phi 
thropy. 

Long  before  the  cry  of  liberty  and  equality 
had  spread  from  the  centre  of  America  audof 
France  on  the  European  Continent,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  had  already  tried 
the  adventurous  step  of  granting  naturaliia- 
tion  to  the  Jews,  with  some  few  restric- 
tions, which  the  natme  of  the  constitutii  i; 
rendered  absolutely  ncccssarj-.  The  numb-:: 
of  the  Jewish  population  in  England  at  tlu' 
time  was  calculated  at  about  1,200,  which  Ln 
since  been  more  than  doubled.  The  ricli-.i 
and  more  influential  members  of  the  com- 
munity had,  from  the  time  of  their  admisfian. 
loyally  served  the  Government,  both  in  peisoa 
and  with  their  capital ;  they  had  still  man 
recently,  during  the  insurrection  of  1745, 
given  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  the  reigning 
Protestant  dynasty.  In  the  colonies,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  were  from  the  first  admitted  ou 
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jDting  of  equality  with  the  former  English 
■bitants.  For  all  these  reasons  the  ministera, 
^753,  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament 
sauting  to  all  Jews  who  had  resided  in 
lat  Britain  or  Ireland  for  the  space  of  three 
;  the  rights  of  English  citizenship,  with 
lexception  of  patronage  and  admission  to 
ament."  The  Bill  passed,  notwithstand- 
riolent  opposition  both  without  and  within 
Bouse  ;  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  debate 
I  the  most  disastrous  forebodings  as  to 
tonsequences  of  such  a  measure  upon  the 
the  commerce,  and  especially  the 
^on  of  the  country,  which  they  beheld  in 
i  entirely  pervaded  by  Judaism.  After  the 
had  passed,  however,  pubUc  feeling  against 
■measure  was  far  more  loudly  expressed; 
■of  the  Bishops  who  had  voted  for  it  was 
[  and  othermse  ill-treated,  and  the  Go- 
ment  was  beset  on  all  sides  with  Petitions 
.  repeal  of  the  Bill.  Shortly  after  it  was, 
in  fact,  repealed  by  Parliament  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Ministers.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  Jews  themselves  at  that  time 
appeared  little  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
measure.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  rather 
opposed  to  it,  fearing  on  their  own  side  great 
dajjger  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  just  aB 
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the  Christians  did  on  theirs.  A  circumstaTi^- 
calculated  to  increase  this  fear  on  the  part 
the  Jews  was  the  conversion  of  Siinii^v 
Gedcon,  son  of  one  of  the  principal  Jews  r 
London,  to  the  faith  of  the  English  Chut"! 
He  married  a  sister  of  General  Gage,  and  n 
retamed  to  Parliament  for  the  coimty  ■ 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  for  Coventry,  i 
was  among  the  higher  ranks  of  society  i 
England,  generally  speaking,  that  most  di  - 
pleasure  was  felt  at  the  repeal  of  this  law. 

In  the  midland  and  eastern  parts  of  Europ 
the  monotonons  history  of  Israel's  degntdati'  ^ 
and  humiliation  was  varied  from  time  to  tin: 
by  adversities  and  events  of  a  different  nal^i; 
from  those  we  have  just  described.     Atnd  - 
the  Sclavonic  races,   including  the  wliolv  ■ 
Hungary  to  the  very  confines  of  Turkey,  l! 
Jews,  as  of  old,  continued  to  form  an  essciiti 
element  of  society  by  means  of  their  incredi;^ 
activity.     They  were  the   solo  intcrmcdii 
agents  between  the  jovial  and  warlike  nobilr. 
and   the   rest  of  the   inhabitants,    who  w-: 
treated  nearly  on  the  footing  of  serfs.     By  lii 
means  everything  that  was  in  any  way  c" 
nected   with    commerce,    manufactures,    fti": 
trade  in  retail,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  and  was  carried  on  by  their  inlCT- 
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vention.  In  other  respects,  excluded  from  all 
intercourse  with  Christians  in  everything 
relating  to  science,  art,  and  mental  cultivation, 
their  fine  capacity  and  high  intellectual  powers 
were  for  the  most  part  confined  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  their  own  theological  studies. 
This  barren  and  death-like  condition,  however, 
could  not  entirely  preserve  them  from  some 
remains  of  mediieval  persecutions.  Thus,  ia 
1541,  accusations  were  laid  against  the  Jews 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  a  series  of  in- 
cendiary fires  which  at  that  time  desolated 
Bohemia,  and  they  had  already  received  orders 
irom  the  Emperor  to  leave  the  country,  when 
fortunately  the  real  culprits  were  discovered, 
and  the  Jews  cleared  from  the  accusation. 
Soon  after,  a  fresh  persecution  was  raised,  with 
new  threats  of  expulsion;  while  an  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot  to  decide  the  question,  whether 
the  Jewish  prayer-book  contained  curses 
against  the  Christians.  They  gained  but 
little  in  being  absolved  from  this  new  accu- 
sation ;  for  a  decree  of  banishment  was  on  the 
point  of  being  hurled  against  the  whole  of  the 
IsracUtish  population,  when  a  Jew,  named 
Mordecai  Temak,  obtained  the  intervention  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  by  this  means  averted  the 
execution  of  the  decree.   Another  disaster  was, 
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about  the  same  time,  added  to  < 
fortunes  by  a  6re,  which  at  Prague  coDSt 
the  whole  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  In  t 
1674:  many  Jews  of  Moravia  lost  their  1 
daring  an  insurrection  of  the  people.  Dui 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  i 
favourable  relations  were  established  betr 
the  Bohemian  Government  and  its  J 
subjects.  By  their  zeal  and  activity  i 
defeace  of  the  city  of  Prague  against  1 
Swedes,  conjointly  with  the  Imperial  ' 
they  gained  both  applause  and  priFil(| 
among  the  latter  was  permission  to  take  | 
in  the  public  festivities,  on  account 
peace,  (in  1649,)  bearing  two  banners,  wli.i : 
had  on  some  former  occasions  been  present' 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  the  Jews.  < ' 
the  other  hand,  they  had  in  Hungary  exci'. 
the  wrath  of  the  Imperialists  by  holding  on: 
their  quarter  against  them  when  the  Turks 
were  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  to^vn. 

The  year  1744  seemed  likely  to  bring  upon 
the  two  hundred  thousand  Jews  of  Bohemia  a 
catastrophe  more  terrible  than  any  their  nation 
had  experienced  for  the  space  of  two  centuries, 
— a  banishment  in  perpetuity  fi™in  that 
country!  The  States-General  of  the  Nel 
lands,   at  the  request   of  the  synagogi 
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isterdam,  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  case, 
supported  by  the  English  Government, 
ded  in  making  manifest  the  innocence  of 
^  Jews  and  per3uadiDg  the  Imperial  Govern- 
nt  to  reverse  this  terrible  decree, — not, 
frever,  before  thousands  of  Jews  had  left  the 
ntry. 
,  the  Kussian  or  Muscovite  territory  but 
Jews  were  to  be  met  mth  during  the 
(iod  between  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
pturice.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
1  admitted  during  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
as  the  Czar  is  reported  to  have  said, 
3e  did  not  fear  for  his  Russians  the  cleverest 
pmofit  crafty  Israelite."  In  the  reign  of  the 
Dpress  Elizabeth,  1745,  their  residence  in 
i  was  again  forbidden,  on  account  of  a 
wndence  which  had  been  discovered 
K<«ith  the  exiles  of  Siberia.  The  large  portion 
of  the  Jewish  population  of  Poland  which  is 
tinder  the  sceptre  of  Euasia  has  been  often 
tyrannized  over,  but  never  driven  out  by  the 
Government.  We  hear  also  of  another  part' 
of  Russia,  in  which  a  body  of  Jews  have  not 
only  existed,  but  attained  distinction  in 
peculiar  manner.  In  the  UJtraine  they  have 
long  been  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  study. 
of  natural  history,  with  other  similar  mentals 
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and  bodily  esercisea.  They  are  said  to  b 
attained  in  consequence  a  high  degree 
civilization,  and  to  have  been  admitted  to  [ 
of  honour  and  of  public  trust.  In  the  tti 
also,  there  have  long  been  whole  villag* 
Jews  distinguished  by  their  prosperiQ 
mental  culture.  i 

Poland,  meanwhile,  has  ever  re( 
classic  ground,  as  respects  tlie  sing! 
both  in  position  and  character,  of  its 
during  their  long  exile  aud  deep  hunti 
The  JeH's  themselves  look  upon  their 
brethren  as  the  most  highlj-giAed  of  the 
both  in  intellectual  power  and  evel 
of  mental  qualification.  Nowhere  ela( 
iind  in  so  great  a  degree,  among  the  d] 
nation,  a  life  of  so  much  social  activi 
bined  with  a  remarkable  bent  towards  ] 
and  contemplative  philosophy;  nowhfl 
Eo  wide  a  separation  between  scieq 
theology,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sud 
capacity  for  scientific  knowledge ;  n 
else  such  deep  national  dcbasemenl 
suiting  from  ages  of  ignoble 
and  sen'ile  subjection,  mth  a 
so  highly  respectable,  both  in  it>; 
qualities  and  domestic  relations;  in  a 
nowhere    do   so    many    remains    of 


Ety,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most 
itched  degeneracy,  appear  even  in  the  cx- 
isaiftn  of  countenance  and  stature  of  body. 

■!■  singular  and  original  characteristics  of 

I'olish  Jew  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
'Stic  theosophy  which  usually  distinguishes 
!ir  schools  and  their  theologians,  but  even  in 
I  existence  of  Caraites  amidst  these  syna- 
faes,  in  other  respects  buried,  if  we  may  so 
)ress  it,  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 
i>Ve  shall  not  be  surprised,  then,  to  find  that 
and,  in  great  part,  supplied  the  synagogues 
Germany  with  teachers  and  rabbins,  after 
ginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I 
ter  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentli 
because,  before  that  time  Bohemia 
ms  to  have  been  superior  to  Poland  in  this 
ject,  which  itself  received  its  principal  rab- 
B  from  the  Jewish  academy  at  Prague. 
;  sjTiagogues  of  Bohemia,  in  the  earlier  part 
,he  period  we  are  now  considering,  boasted 
learned  men  and  authors,  such  as  Rabbi 
rid  Ganz,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish 
bbi,  Abraham  Zacuth,  and  of  the  Italico- 
misb  Habbi,  Gedalia  Ben  Jachia,  wrote  a 
rish  chronicle,  which  is  well  known  under 

title  of  "Zemach  David"  (Branch  of 
fid).     Rabbi  Jehudah  Bezaleel,  of  Prague, 
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who  afterwards  migrated  to  Poland,  wasj 
author  of  a  book  "On  the  Deliverancef 
Perpetuity  of  Israel,"  intended  to  encoiw 
expectation  of  a  Messiah.      Rabbi  Moi^ 
Japh6,  nnd  many  others,  were  all  disciple! 
the  disciples  of  disciples  of  Rabbi  Jacob  I 
who  made  himself  a  uame  in  the  sixt« 
century,  by  introducing  into  the  synagogl 
Christian  metltod  of  disputation  on  matter*  of  I 
religion,  and  applying  this  method  toTaliHij: 
studies.  In  later  yeai-s  Cabbalistic  Sahbariiri;  i- 
had,  in  the  synagogues  of  Poland,  a  dcfiiid 
revival,    and    found,  in  the  person  of  JiicuL  . 
Frank,  a  simple  artisan,  an  influential  hni 

From  the  time  of  Sabbathai   Sen,  to  t 
of  the  Frankists,  Cabbalistic  association*  I 
views  had  never  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  j 
the  death  of  Sabbathai,  Rabbi  Nchemiah  b 
self  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  sup[K 
of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  man  he  had  I 
mainly  contributed  to  unmask.     He  was.  in  ' 
consequence,  excommunicated,  but,  never'' 
less,  made  many  proselj-tes  in  Germany : 
ended  his  career  at  Amsterdam,  in  1 690,  whi 
he  had  been  living  upon  alms,  as  much  dctt  -■' 
for  liis  opinions,  as  he  was  admired  for  ■ 
prodigious  learning. 

After   his    time,     Cabbalistic     Sabbathai- 
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appeared  in  a  novel   form,   under  the  two 

irs,  Malach  and  Hajun.     These  two  rab- 

one  of  wbom  was  of  Polish  birth,  were 

I  ottlf  surviving  members  of  a  Jewish  cara- 

,  consisting  of  more  than  thirty  families, 

by   means  of   subscriptions    raised    iu 

hernia,  Moravia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  were 

[  to  visit  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1700, 

;  most  strictly  the  penitential  fasts,  and 

aining  from  all  animal  food,  except  on  the 

while    they   announced    that    the 

ling  of  Messiah    was  at  hand.      Most  of, 

Jewish   pilgrims    died    of  hunger    and ' 

■y,  or  returned  to  Europe ;  some,  following 

i  example  of  Sabbathai  Sevi  himself,  went 

:  to  Mahoraetanism,  at  Jerusalem ;  others, 

.  among  them  some  rabbins  of  distinction, 

>raced  Cliristianity.     These  two  men,  the 

r  surviving  Jews  of  the  dispersed  caravan, 

:an  zealously  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of 

:t,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  the  rab- 

i  of  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  which 

.  them  into  the  midst  of  the  German 

i  Polish  synagogues.  Hajun  published  works 

Wch  by  their    mystic  singularity,   but  still 

I  by  their  open  confession  of  Trinitarian 

nes,  excited  to  the  highest  degree  the 

rity  of  the   Kabbins.      Eefutations,  in 

z  2 
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which  the  person,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  cJl 
the  Cahbalist  was  vehemeutly  attacked,  were 
spread  from  Constantinople  and  Smyrna,  as  iu  I 
as  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Spanisli 
tongue.  The  sect,  notwithstanding,  made  great 
progress  in    Poland,    owing   (as    its   eneini'^ 
declared)  especially  to  its  indulgence  ton  ai 
all  sorts  of  irregularity  and  sin ;  though,  ■ 
cording  to  others,  it  was  characterized  b)  '  i 
observance  of  the  severest  abstinence.     T-. 
two  exiremes  are  often  found  closely  uniteii  ii 
similar  sects.     There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  fanaticism  and  superstition  disfigured  tliu 
sect  of  Hajun. 

In    the   year   17*22,*  the  whole 
solemnly  excommunicated  by  all  the 
gogiies.     Then,  Hajun,  proscribed  throuj 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  a  deceivetl 
teacher    of    false   doctrines,    contrived   toi 
presented   to   the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  «'' 
whom  he  ingratiated  himself  by  the  mannei  ii: 
which  he  inveighed  against  ordinary  Judiusm.  ■ 
About  the  same  time,  many  Rabbins  of  Mo*  I 
via  and  Bohemia  joined  the  sect;  among  other 
a  certain  Lobli  played  a  conspicuous  i>art  ii- 
kind  of   prophet,    upon  whom   Hajun   ii;- 
imposed  hands.     A  little  later  iu  the  yeai 
1725,  emissaries  were  sent  out  here  and  thop 
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bpagate  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  in  parti- 
,  a  certain  Moses  Meir,  who  visited  Frank- 

I  and  Manheim  for  that  purpose.  Severe 
neasures  were  taken  against  the  proselytes  by 
[he  synagogues  at  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh, 
Imd  especially  at  Prague.  In  1730,  Moses 
ffaiim  Luzzato.  who,  in  his  youth  had  pub- 
lisbed  several  works  of  a  mystic  tendency, 
became  a  leader  of  the  sect  in  Poland.  He 
ftcted  in  concert  with  a  physician  of  "Wilna, 
Eiamed  Jekuthiel,  who  lieaded  a  Cabbalistic 
naoveraent  of  no  small  importance.  His 
[x>nduct,  however,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
dose  of  his  short  career  insignificant.  To  the 
Rabbins  who  examined  him,  he  denied  by 
letter  all  participation  in  Sabbathaism,  and 
Ihcn  again  published  hymns  and  writings 
composed  according  to  those  opinions,  which 
display  great  talent.  At  last  he  appears  to 
have  entirely  given  up  the  prohibited  views, 
and  after  having  for  a  time  gained  a  livelihood 
at  Amsterdam  by  polishing  diamonds,  he  set 
off  for  Jerusalem,  where  he  ended  his  days. 

Another  offset  of  Sabbathaism  in  those  days 
was  the  sect  of  the  Chasidira  (or  saints),  who 
also  acknowledge  the  Cabbala  as  the  founda- 
tion of  their  doctrines  and  practice.  They 
disciplined  themselves  with  fasting  and  mace- 
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ration,  abstained  from  all  animal  food,  and,] 
general,  from  all  earthly  enjoyments, 
cbiefbore  the  titleof  TzacIik{or,  therighteod 
a  name  which   they   still   retain,    instead  rf  | 
that  of  Rabbi.     The  first  was  a  certain  Isnwl. 
sumamed  Baal  Schem,  who  taught  in  Polan 
and  afterwards  in   Podolia.     His    seiitinn  ■ 
and  actions  have  been  amply  detailed  iu 
book  written  in  German  Rabbinic,  which, 
the  years  from  1814 — 1818,  had  immense  >  ' 
among  the  Jews.     He  was  revered  by  his  tttt 
as  the  representative  of  the  Deity  npon  earth,   I 
to  whose  commands  as  much  obedience  w« 
due  as  to  those  of  God  himself.     The  gratt  ' 
drift  of  his  teaching  consisted  in  enforcing  the 
contemplation  of  God,  and  strict  obedience  {••> 
the  Tzadik,  combined  with  a  complete  repoM. 
the  soul,  which  ought  not  to  be  distracted  ' 
the  study  of  human  science.     After  Ist"! 
death  (1760)  his  three  principal  disciples,  v.' 
were  also  his  grandsons,  were  elected  chief- 
three  divisions  of  the  Chasidim  ;  by  this  mc^ 
the  former  unity  of  the  sect  was  broken  i., 
and  it  was  afterwards  formed  into  a  number  "i 
communities  or  associations.     Meanwhile,  tlie 
number  of  its  adherents  had  increased  from 
ten  to  forty  thousand.     Israel  Baal  Schem  is 
said,  in  the  books  of  the  Cliasidim,  to  linre 
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"been  takcD  up  to  heaven,  there  to  live  in  the 
Bociety  of  angels,  acting  as  mediator  with  God 
wmd  reconciling  to  Him  every  Jew  who  brings 
vp  his  children  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Cha- 
sidim.  The  dignity  of  Tzadik  continued  liigh 
ia  esteem  long  after  the  death  of  Israel  Baal 
Scbem  ;  not  only  was  its  possessor  venerated  as 
lioly,  but  his  whole  family  shared  in  the  defer. 
«nce  paid  to  him,  and  all  his  relations  were 
looked  upon  as  saints  among  the  Jews.  His 
books.  Ids  clothes,  his  furniture,  and  especially 
his  tomb,  were  considered  as  preservatives 
from  and  instrumental  in  the  expiation  of  siu; 
to  serve  the  Tzadik  gave  a  right  to  eternal 
life  hereafter, — to  converse  with  him  was  to  be 
in  a  state  of  beatitude  here  upon  earth. 

It  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  this 
strange  sect,  most  remarkable  as  a  phenome- 
non in  the  Judaism  of  later  centuries,  are  to 
be  niet  with  not  only  in  the  Cabbala  of  the 
Jews,  but  also  in  the  soofism,  or  quietist  theo- 
-ophy,  of  the  Orientals,  and  in  great  part  like- 
vise  in  the  Roman  CalhoUc  Church.  The 
branch  of  Sabbathaism  held  by  the  Chasidim 
is  so  completely  a  mixture  of  divers  ingredients 
that  it  bestows  honour  both  on  the  Talmud 
and  the  Cabbala,  though,  in  many  respecta, 
diametrically  opposite  one  to  the  other.    Thus 
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the  Chasidira  declare  themselves  as  originilql 
Talmudist  Jews,  and  their  Liturgy  is  that  i  I 
the  Sephardim,  while  their  hymns  and  pwnii  1 
are  of  Cabbalistic  tendency.  At  last,  the  enil:' 
discrepancy  between  Cabbalistic  SabbalhaK 
and  the  lalmud  was  made  clearly  mai 
when,    in    1755,    a    certain    Meschol 
member  of  that  sect,  publicly  burnt  a  coij 
the  Talmud  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  qui 
of  a  city  in  Podolia.     The  Talmudist  rabbtos, 
who  in  theory  exalt  the  Cabbala,  but  ilrtMl 
any  practical  application  of  it,  needed  not  tluj  ' 
mark  of  aTersion  to  their  hook  of  laws,  to  mifc 
then}  feel  how  great  an  obstacle  was  oppi'-  ' 
by  the  Chasidira  to  their  doctrines  and  auti 
rity;  they  had  already  condemned  the  sect 
Poland,  on  account  of  its  numerous  fauali' 
aberrations. 

The  anti-Talmudic  nature  of  real  C 
balistic  theology  was  made  clearly  and  enlii' 
manifest,  when  Jacob  Frank,  by  birth  a  Pn!: 
Jew  (according  to  some,  of  Wallachia),  .. 
by  profession,  in  his  younger  days,  a  distill 
of  brandy,  first  rose  up  in  Turkey,  in  the  j 
1760.  When  he  began,  at  the  age  of  ( 
and-thirty,  to  preach  his  doctrines  in  the  a 
gogues  of  Poland,  and  to  make  open  atfl 
upon  the  Talmud,  a  schism  ensued,  in  i 
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B  Christian  Government  thought  it  right  to 
fcterfere.    The  new  sect  which  had  completely 
ist  off  the  Talmud,  and  taken  the  Zohar  as 
s  of  its  confession  of  faith,  found  favour 
1  protection  from  the   Bishop  of  Camentz, 
I  account  of  the  decided  bias  to  Christianity 
ptained  in  many  of  the  articles  of  belief  pub- 
lied  by  Frank  and  his  associates.     He  also 
lowed  himself,  without  difficulty,  to  be  bap- 
,  so  that  the  sect  was  soon  looked  upon 
her  as  an  excrescence  of  Christianity  than  of 
laism.     Great  obscurity  rests,  to  this  day, 
I  the  real  sentiments  and  projects  of  Frank, 
I  well  as  on  the  secret  bias  of  the  sect.     It 
L  however,  clearly  ascertained  that  the  doo* 
ne  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  dogma  of  the  Cab* 
was  professed  with  all  possible  clearness 
I  their  confession  of  faith.     The   Zoharites 
so  the  sect  called  themselves)  declared 
:  belief: — "  that  no  religion  can  possibly 
kt  without  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  all  other 
jion  is  an  outward  service  of  works ;  piety 
I  the  love  of  God  are  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
£nd  acquaintance  with  his  nature,  and  this 
'  must  be  sought  in  the  study  of  his  law,  where 
it  is  found  as  within  a  kernel,  from  which  it 
must  be  deduced  by  means  of  tradition ;  the 
doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  has  an 
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inward  meaning  far  deeper  than  that  of  i 
letter,  without  which  it  is  only  a  dead  lettfl 
and  the  source  of  errors  and  mistakes,  ( 
cause    of    the    dangerous    doctrines    of 
Talmud; — according  to  the  pure  doctrioeJ 
the  Word  of  God,  there  is  one  only  God,  I 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  but  i 
vealed  in  three  persons; — God  has  appes 
from    the  beginning    upon   earth    in  hut 
form,  but  after  the  entrance  of  sin  he  1 
aside  this  form,  and  has  since  taken  it  agl 
for  the  expiation  of  sin ;  he  will  once  t 
appear  in  human  nature  finally  to  deliver  n 
from  sin.     As  for  Jei^usalem,  it  will  never  i 
i-ebuilt,  and  a  terrestrial  Messiah  is  not  to  h 
expected." 

From  this  confession,  which  contains  a  mil- 
tiu-e  of  truth  with  eiTor,  Frank  and  liis  ftl' 
lowers  ought  certainly  to  be  looked  upon  « 
belonging  rather  to  the  Christian  than  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  they  gained  at  firat  » 
favourable  reception  from  the  Roman  CathcTii 
clergy.  A  little  later,  after  the  death  of  tl 
Bishop  of  Caraeutz,  the  Church  of  Ronr 
stirred  up  by  the  rabbins,  began  to  look  U[" ' 
this  sect  as  dangerous,  and  it  was,  for  a  tini' 
persecuted  on  accountof  its  Jewish  Cabbaliiiiit 
views,  as  it  had  been  before  by  the  synagogue 
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'  its  Cabbalistic  Christian  dogmas.  Many 
\  its  followers  emigi-ated  to  Turtey,  where, 
r  want  of  the  protection  of  the  Rabbi,  they 
I  into  the  bands  of  the  Cadi,  and  were  after- 
Mrds  ill-treated  and  plundered  by  the  popu- 
Many  decidedly  embraced  the  doctrines 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  retmning, 
Dwever,  sufficient  remains  of  Judaism  to 
Oase  suspicion. 

r  Jacob  Frank,  who,  from  the  first,  had  de- 
i^d  himself  a  Christian,  continued  to  act  as 
1  of  the  sect,  declaring  that  the  Lord  and 
i  Prophet  Elijah  had  appeared  to  him,  com- 
nding  him  to  convert  the  JeMs.  He  was 
loked  upon  with  distrust  by  the  clergy, 
lOUgh  he  declared  himself  an  obedient  son  of 
B  Church,  and  was  for  some  time  detained  a 
oner  at  Czentoschow  on  account  of  his 
nnge  opinions,  but  afterwards  delivered  by 
;  Russians  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
rtress  in  1177.  He  then  travelled  through 
>Ittnd,  Bohemia,  and  Jtoravia,  with  a  large 
nue  and  great  pomp,  and  established  him- 
df  for  some  years  in  the  capital  of  Austria, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Empress,  Maiia 
Theresa,  From  thence  he  went  to  Bruna, 
I  Moravia,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  Jews 
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and  Jewesses,  always  living  in  the  style  of  ■ 
,  Eastern  prince,  wearing  a  splendid  unifi 
and    abundantly  supplied  from   Poland  i 
money  for  all  his  expenses.    Many  years  li 
when  no  longer  admitted  at  Vienna,  hefi 
himself  at   Offenbach,    in    Ilesse,    where  J 
lived  in  a  kind  of  palace,  always  keepingj 
the  character  he  had  assumed  as  head  d 
religious  sect.     There,  numbers  of  Sabbathj 
Jews  from  all  countries  resorted  to  him, 
seuting  gifts  and  joining  in  the  public  prajj 
which  he  conducted  with  a  gi-eat  display  o 
magnificence,  accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  ^i^- 
gular  ceremonies,  the  meaning  of  which  linv 
never  to  this  day  been  explained.      He  <lit  I 
three  years  after  his  arrival  at  Offenbach,  an'. 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  according  to  ti;* 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  being  followed  t" 
the  grave  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  as  a 
public  benefactor.     A  cross  was  set  up  ova 
his  tomb.     For  some  time  his  daughter  took 
his  place  in  the  guidance  of  the  sect,  which 
was,  however,  soon  dispersed,  especiallv  nli  :' 
the   pecuniary   supplies  began    to   fail.     TtL 
years  after  his  death,  his  successors  and  chil- 
dren (for  he  left  two  sons  besides  his  daughter 
Eve)  published  a  circular  letter  addressed.^ 
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the  Germati   synagogues,    written   many 
.  before  by  Frank  himself,  exhorting  the 
prs  to  acknowledge  the  Christian  religion. 

he  evidence  we  gain  from  all  these  par- 
fulars  sufRces  to   prove  that  Jacob  Frank, 
J  head  of  the  Frankists,  (although  he  must 
I  looked  upon  as  a  fanatic  or  adventurer,) 
per  wished  to  be  otherwise  thought  of  than 
I  a  professor  of  Christianity.     Though  par- 
king in  the  views  of  Sabbathai  Sevi  as  to 
pne   of  Cabbalistic  doctrines,    he  never  at- 
npted  to  give  himself  out  as  the  Messiah, 
lie  rather  considered  that  he  had  received  a 
ion  to  unite  together  all  religions,  scctsf, 
confessions.       Among    the    paradoxical 
Anions  he  is  said  to  have  advanced,  was  the 
I  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  still  upon 
rth,    and    that    he  would  soon   again  send 
rth   twelve  apostles  to  publish  the  Gospel. 
he  reasons  of  Frank's  surrounding  himself 
iith  all  the  insignia  of  high  rank  have  never 
explained.     It  has  been  suspected,  and 
irith  much   probability,    that    the  pomp    he 
f  usumed  had  reference  to  his  dignity  as  chief 
of  a  kind  of  freemasonry  or  mystical  Order,  of 
which  his  sect  have,  since  his  death,  kept  up 
the   marked   characteristics.      All   that  now 
remains  of  the  Frankists  is  contained  within 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Poland ;  they 
are,  therefore,  Christians  by  profession,  though 
.  distinguishing  themselves,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, by  a  kind  of  separation,  or  "  esprit  4t 
corps"  and  by  marked  remains  of  JudusoL 
Some  consider  that  they  still  retain  in  secrrt  a 
belief  in  the  religion  of  the  synagogue.  They 
are  found  in  Poland,  especially  at  Warsaw, 
dispersed  among  all,  even  the  highest  clas>P" 
of  society,  chiefly  in  the  profession  of  kny  i 
or  physician.  They  are  said  to  have  taken  a 
considerable  share  in  the  war  of  insurrecdoi 
against  Russia  in  the  year  1830:  it  has  eTM 
been  said,  that  the  chief  of  the  Frankists  wii> 
member  of  the  Diet  of  Poland,  and  afterwur': 
obliged  to  take  refuge  as  an  exile  in  France. 
At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  spc;:  ■ 
ing,  while  in  the  southern  and  eastern  y^v- 
of  Europe  Cabbalistic  theosophy  bad  broii:: . 
about  a  stir  in  the  midst  of  ancient  Judai>i  ■ 
a  movement  of  a  verj'  different  kind  was  y. 
paring  in  the  north-western  parts,  and  in  fii : 
many.  In  Prussia,  Mendelsohn,  the  phili- 
pher  formed  by  Plato  and  Maimonides,  wa- 
cotemporary  of  the  adventurous  Cabbol'-' 
Jacob  Frank,  in  Poland  and  Austria.  In  tl 
whole  of  Germany,  where,  during  the  c\-p- 
teenth  century,  new  changes  in  many  w:i;. 
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for  the  exiles  of  Palestine  were  already  being 
gradually  developed,  the  whole  state  of  the 
Jews,  if  not  more  deeply  degraded  thau  in 
Poland,  was  at  least  much  more  barren  and 
death.like.  Any  one  «ho  takes  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  fate  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
ancient  people  of  God,  cannot  fail  to  be 
touched  in  reading  the  circumstantial  accounts 
and  the  complaints  of  a  German  Jewish  his- 
torian of  our  time  concerning  what  his  nation 
had  done  and  suffered,  had  been  and  had  not 
been,  especially  before  the  time  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  and  since,  (with  a  ray  of  hope 
for  better  times, )  until  the  reigns  of  Frederic 
the  Great  and  Joseph  II.  They  were,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  historian,  a  "  mass  of  suffer- 
ing." And  though  tliey  had  already  been  a 
suffering  nation — suffering  because  of  theii' 
transgressions,  and  despised  and  chastened 
because  of  their  sins  and  corruptions,* — yet,  in 
the  days  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  and  the  dawn  of  the  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centuries,  they  had,  if 
possible,  fallen  still  lower : — by  long-enduring 
habit  they  had  become  almost  insensible  to 
their  misery,  and  even  to  the  shame  which 
attended  it.  A  nation  without  a  father-land, 
'   See  Joat's  "  Gescliiclite  der  Juden,"  viii.  309,  &o. 
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without  unity,  without  arts  and  sciences,  witli- 
out  government,  without  power,  either  itioy;! 
or  physical,  with  no  longer  even  the  consciuu- 
ness  of  that  earlier  calling  and  grandeur  :■ 
which,  their  deep  downfal  itself  bore  witni--'. 
and  which  might  still  have  invested  it  "itl 
something  of  tragic  plevation,  if  only  lh\ 
could  have  found  tears,  like  their  brethren  i:: 
Spain  and  in  Palestine,  to  weep  over  the  dnst 
of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  deeply  painful  to  an  Israelite  wli'i 
loves  his  nation,  however  dispersed,  howevtr 
humbled,  to  relate  the  history,  or,  rathti. 
describe  the  death-like  position  of  his  peojiV. 
at  a  time  and  in  a  country  when  that  peoil 
exhibited  no  other  feelings  than  those  ■  ^ 
pecuniary  interest  and  sclf-preserralion ;  vt. 
when  they  had  so  completely  accuston'i  '■ 
themselves  to  their  abject  and  sernle  positini 
that  the  multitude  of  them  no  longer  regar<ir ' 
it  as  a  subject  for  tears,  but  rather  madt 
jest  of  it; — far  more  deplorable  was,  then,  ll 
position  of  the  chosen  people  than  was  thai  i 
their  Sampson,  who,  until  his  lion-like  strong'' 
returned  with  the  hair  of  his  Nazariteslii; 
was  compelled  to  make  sport  in  the  mid' 
of  the  Philistines,  because  he  had  for  a  tin;' 
turned  aside  from  obedience  to  his  God.     W 
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not  look  without  astonishment,  and  eren 
liration,  upon  the  elasticity  of  human 
ure,  especially  among  the  people  of  Israel 
(the  people  of  the  resurrection,  as  some  one  in 
our  day  has  called  them),  when  we  consider  the 
depth  of  wretchedness  and  degeneracy  from 
which,  particularly  in  Germany,  the  Jew  had 
to  be  raised  before  he  became  evev  a  man. 

Among  the  advantages  from  which  the 
German  Jew  was  entirely  excluded  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  was 
that  of  science,  and  under  that  term  we  must 
include  even  their  own  theology.  If  here  and 
there,  during  that  period,  one  or  two  theo- 
logians are  to  be  met  with,  and  a  few  Jewish 
writings  were  published,  the  greater  part, 
even  of  these,  belonged,  by  birth  or  family,  to 
the  Sclavonic  countries  of  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
or  Poland,  rather  than  to  Germany  itself. 
The  meagre  stock  of  Jewish  literature  in  this 
country  offers  but  few  German  names  of  any 
note.  Habbi  Naphtali  Altschuler,  in  1550, 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  Nathan  Spira,  who 
died  in  1577,  published  a  few  mystical  works ; 
Jacob  Den  Isaac,  in  1625,  was  the  author  of 
a  book  called  the  "  Bible  for  Women,"  which 
is  much  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  and  Kaph' 
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tali  Herz  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  stodj  i 
of  the  Cabbala. 

In  considering  the  relative  social  positi-Tn 
of  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire,  as  well  'a 
the  separate  Principalities  as  in  the  Sliili- 
we  shall  find  that  in  many  of  the  former  !!:■ 
Jews  were  not  tolerated,  at  least,  on  a,; 
secure  tenure,  with  liberty,  privileges,  an  ■ 
the  right  of  building  a  synagogue.  F  '< 
example,  the  Electors  Frederick  II.  and  Olli^ 
Henry  refused  them  admittance  to  the  PiiJi 
tinate ;  they  were  looked  upon  as  pq«;ill; 
unwelcome  both  in  Prussia  and  AVirlf  i^ 
berg,  and  in  many  cities  of  Saxony  they  nr 
"refused  water,"  according  to  the  ancici! 
Roman  formula. 

In  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire,  their  [«'-'- 
tion,  though  less  precarious,  was  not  tnu' 
more  inviting.     We  should  be   greatly  »;: 
taken  if  we  took  what  has  been  related  - 
Hamburgh  as  a  sample  of  their  treatment  : 
the   other    commercial   and  republican  ci; 
of  Germany  during  the  period  between  IJl  ■ 
— 1789.     Their  happier  position  in  that  cit; 
arose  from   the  arrival  and  prosperity  of  tbc 
Sephardim    at    the    beginning    of  the   seven- 
teenth century,  which  was  extended  in  part 
to  the  originally  German  Jews  of  Hambiu|;li. 
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JBumstance  which  was  not,  in  all  cases, 
By  productive  of  good. 
'  may  form  a  juster  idea  of  the  feeling 
lion  with  which  the  Jews  were  tole- 
from    motives  of  interest,  in  the  free 
of  the    Empire,    by   recalling    a  well- 
German  proverb  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
remained   long  after    in    application ; 
ipy  is  that  town  where  there  is  neither 
m  (a  Jew),  or  Nimrod  (a  tyrant),  or 
,  (a  leper)."*    We  also  find  a  striking 
bit  of  the  way  in  which  the  Jews  lived  in 
mties :  and  the  light  in  which  they  were 
d  by  the  learned  men  and  the  clergy,  as 
tG  by  the  rnde,  ignorant  multitude,  in  a 
Irritten  by  the  pastor  and  rector,  T.  T. 
It,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  published 
14,  and  entitled,  "  Jewish  Curiosities." 
ding  it,  we  hardly  know  which  should 
Btcite    our  astonishment,    whether    the 
•fallen  condition  of  the  unhappy  nation 
[ves,  among  whom  even  temporal  pros- 
nd  well-being  seemed  to  form  an  ex- 
to  the  general   rule,    and  who,  as  a 
were,  in  that  place  especially,  the  con- 
Isubject  of  prejudice,  and  the  butt  of  end- 
civitas  in  qua  non  est  Abrahaju,  Niinrotl, 
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less  taunts  nnd  derision.  Or  is  it  not  ratliPt 
at  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  pastors  and 
members  of  the  Christian  Church,  who,  wilh 
the  prophets  of  Israel,  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans 
before  their  eyes,  appear  to  have  rejected 
every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  hope  of  r^ 
storation  for  Israel,  knomng  only,  like  the 
Edomites,  how  to  heap  injury  upon  injury 
upon  the  children  of  Abraham  1  Yea,  eren 
accusing  of  Judaism  and  heresy  those  who 
could  cherish  any  cheering  anticipations  for  the 
Israelites  as  a  nation  ?  And  yet  the  book  of 
the  Rector  Schudt,  hostile  and  virulent  as  it 
is  against  the  Jews  in  general,  is  interesting 
by  the  information  it  gives  of  their  manner 
of  life,  customs,  and  peculiarities,  which  mil/!. 
be  sought  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

The  local  laws  of  Frankfort  were  in  keei'i:  - 
with  the  general  prejudices  of  the  pw;' 
against  the  Jews, — a  few  specimens  will  siiflic 
by  way  of  example :  they  were  forbidden  to 
come  out  of  their  own  quarter  on  SundsTi 
or  any  Christian  festival,  and  even  the  gatei 
of  their  street,  or  portion  of  the  town,  were 
locked;  they  might  not  take  into  their  house 
as  lodgers  any  Jew,  except  their  own  fomily 
and  relations  to  the  second  or  third  degree ; — 
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lii.y  were  not  allowed  to  have  Christian  ser- 
jts  or  nurses, — nor  to  walk  about  the  town 
T  die  time  of  any  festivity,  or  during  the  stay  ■ 
of  any  foreign  prince; — they  might  not  fre- 
quent the  public  walks ; — if  they  touched  any 
article  of  food  in  the  market,  they  were  com- 
jielled  to  buy  it,  with  many  other  similar 
restrictions. 

Here,  then,  ai-e  a  few  traits,  which  clearly 
mark  the  degree  of  esteem  and  well-being  in 
society,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  Jewish 
quarter  at  Frankfort,  (until  neai'  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,)  whence  sprung  a  few 
years  later  the  celebrated  commercial  house, 
whose  gold  and  paper  should  hold  both  sove- 
reigns and  people  in  check,  and  in  a  manner 
decide  upon  the  question  of  war  or  peace  in 
Europe. 

And,  yet,  liowever  miserable  was  the  con- 
dition which  we  have  just  described  of  the 
Jews  at  Frankfort,  this  town  was  looked 
upon  by  them  as  a  more  desirable  residence 
than  many  other  cities  of  Germany,  on  account 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Government, 
the  freedom  for  commercial  speculation  which 
they  enjoyed ;  and.  lastly,  because  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  Kabbins  of  its  Synagogue 
were  held  throughout  Germany. 
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Attempts  were  at  times  made  to  rid  the  i  ■ 
entirely  of  its  Jewish  population.     The  y.i 
of  161^  and  1815,  witnessed  scenes  of  a  natrr 
that  call  to  mind  the  excesses  of  the  fann  . 
flagellants;    and  which  would,  perhaps,  hi 
completely  revived    them,  if  the    magistra: 
had  not  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing  i  ■ 
party  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  Jews.  A\>\ 
was  formed  by  the  populace,  and  eucoura;;; 
by  a  number  ofthe  citizens,  to  pillage  thewliri 
of  the  Jewish  quarter.     This  plot,  which  li 
failed  in  the  first  instance,  was  again  reviv 
in  connexion  with  some  other  dispute  betwE 
the    magistrates    and    tlie    labouring  cla^^>! 
The  people  fell  upon  the  Jewish  quarter,  w..- 
began  to  pillage;  the  Jews  acted  on  tbp  i.  ■ 
fensive,  and  several  persons  were  killed  a; 
wounded  on    both  sides.     At  last,  the  Jf 
were  overpowered  by  the  superior  numbers  ot 
their  assailants,  agaiust  whom^  the  magistratM 
would  oppose  no  efficient  force. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into,  bv  wbii  I 
the  Jews  were  compelled  to  quit  Frankfort  i 
ever,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  a  safe-condu' 
allowing  them  to  retire  unmolested.  In  tc 
sequence,  more  than  1,400  of  the  Jewish  iiil.  ; 
bitants  left  the  city;  while  a  portion  stiD  r*"- 
maincd  concealed,  and  protected  by  the  mor« 
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blent  of  the  citizens.  The  Jewish  quarter 
losed,  and  the  town  even  by  this  means 
difficulty  preserved  in  peace. 
|ttly  after  this  display  of  violence,  the 
^  of  the  magistracy  was  re-established, 
te  Jews  restored  to  their  rights  (1616). 
jffair  was  brought  before  the  Imperial 
ber,  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
toned  to  severe  and  even  capital  punish- 
Fettrailch,  the  most  guilty,  was  be- 
&  and  afterwards  quartered ;  two  of  his 
iplicea  also  suffered  the  penalty  of  death, 
eight  less  guilty  were  publicly  whipped 

fcencc  of  the  Jews.  The  latter  were 
y  brought  back  into  Frankfort,  under 
icort  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  banners 
J,  the  full  possession  of  their  quarter  re- 
d,  and  themselves  taken  under  the  special 
ttion  of  the  Emperor,  whose  arms  were 
lldcd  over  the  gate  of  the  "  Juden  Strasse." 
beople  agreed  together  to  make  them 
imends ;  the  laws  of  the  city  concerning 
Were  renewed  and  ameliorated  in  their 
*;  only  the  rate  of  interest  (always  the 
^  or  secret  cause  of  all  these  disturb- 
I  was  reduced  to  a  moderate  standard, 
(a  affair  at  Frankfort  (the  remembrance 
ich  has  been  preserved  by  the  Jews  in  a 
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kind  of  poem,  in  the  rabbinical  dialect,  l: 
imitation  of  the  book  of  Esther)  had  harili 
ended,  when  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  at  Won 
followed  the  example  which  was  thus  set  tii'' 
A  lawyer,  named  Chemnitz,  together  «i- 
many  of  the  citizens,  formed  a  plan  for  bring- 
ing before  the  Chamber  of  Justice  at  Spires  a 
formal  accusation  against  the  Jews,  by  whicii 
means  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope 
of  procuring  their  banishment  This  plan 
having  failed,  because  the  sentence  of  tlie 
Chamber  only  served  to  regulate  the  ratf  ■ 
interest,  they  had  recourse  to  a  popular  ii  ■ 
turbance,  against  which  the  magistrates  he. '. 
not  power  to  afford  sufficient  succour.  'IH 
Jews  were  in  consequence  driven  out  by  t'; 
populace,  the  Jewish  quarter  taken  by  asaui; 
the  synagogue,  which  was  said  to  have  exisl'  : 
for  767  years,  was  demolished,  and  the  bur- 
ing  ground  destroyed.  The  city  was  sim 
obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  Elec:' 
Palatine;  troops  sent  from  Heidelburgh  i  - 
stored  the  city  to  order.  The  whole  affair  und.  r- 
went  a  legal  investigation,  in  consequence  - ' 
wliich  Br.  Chemnitz  was  degraded  from  \r-- 
profession,  and  banished  the  country,  wliil' 
the  Jews,  escorted  by  the  Imperial  troops,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  took  possts- 
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their  quarter,  where  they  have  since 

le  remained  undisturbed. 

Frankfort,   near  the    end  of  the  same 

f,  the  Jews  suffered  from  a  catastrophe 

lifferent    nature,    the    consequences    of 

reflect  credit  both  on  the  inhabitants  of 

'n  and  the  sufferers  from  this  fresh  mis- 

A  terrible  fire,  which  first  broke  out 

house  of  the  learned  Cabbalist,  Rabbi 

li  Cohen,  owing  to  the  insufficient  pre- 

B  taken  against  it,  spread  to  the  whole 

quarter,    and    reduced    it    to    ashes. 

le  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 

the  resignation  which  they  evinced  on 

easion.     The  Christians,  on  their  side, 

great  humanity  towards  the  sufferers, 

izens  received  into  their  houses  whole 

who  had  been  at  once  deprived  of 

and   subsistence,    not    without   having 

ted  the  clergy,  who,  wonderful  to  relate, 

pressed  their  approbation.     The  Rector 

however,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 

2li6  a  cause  of  reproach  to  the  citizens 

ikfort,  while  he  profited  by  the  occasion 

to    malign   the  Jewish   nation.     But, 

t  the  midst  of  the  kindness  shown  at 

lipment  to  the  unhappy  people,  voices 

lised  in  the  town  declaring  that  if  a 
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fiimikr  catastrophe  should  occur  i^aiii. 
would  be  necessary  to  massacre  all  the  3<. 
An  edict  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  . 
dressed  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  toi^ 
put  a  stop  to  these  threats,  aud  to  all  bosL: 
demonstrations.  The  Jewish  quarter  was  s^ 
entirely  rebuilt ;  their  numbers  araountinij. 
that  period,  to  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand. 
The  two  principal  states  of  the  Gerr.i 
Empire  in  which  an  amendment  in  the  ix>- 
tion  of  the  Jews  began  to  appear,  aud  to  . 
velop  itself  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  centu 
were  Eoman  CathoUc  Austria  and  Protc-s:. 
Prussia.  This  amendment,  which  has  •:: 
tinned  iu  action  to  the  present  day,  was,  li 
CTer,  accompanied  by  many  unlavourui 
circumstances.  It  had  been  preceded  by  U-\ 
of  tribulation  and  oppression,  similar  to  ttj' 
we  have  just  described  in  the  free  cities  ol  ' 
Empire.  This  had  been  especially  the  cas' 
Austria.  The  house  of  Austria  had  in  difftri 
ways  been  brought  into  connexion  with  i 
Jewish  populations  of  different  countries, 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ini- 
ber  of  Jews  subject  to  Imperiid  domir.! 
in  the  Italian,  Sclavonic,  and  Germau  St:.: 
amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  J' 
thousand.     Yet  the  ancient  lights  of  the  1 
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!rOT  of  Gcrmauy  over  the  Jews  had  either 
lien  into  oblivion,  or  devolved  upon  the  sove- 
igns  of  the  different  states  of  Germany,  In 
aly  the  Austrian  rule  had  shown  itself 
vourably  disposed  towards  them ;  they  are 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  employed  by 
ie  Emperor  on  important  missions,  and  even 
ised  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  In  Bohemia 
id  Hungary  we  have  already  told  the  vicissi- 
ides  of  their  lot.  In  Austria  Proper,  at 
ienua  especially,  their  position  was  at  first 
afavourable,  and  afterwards  uncertain,  till 
le  reigns  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II. 
he  laws  which  regulated  the  admission  of  the 
JW8,  and  their  treatment  by  the  Government, 
id  here,  as  elsewhere,  been  made  during  the 
liddle  Ages.  From  the  first  estabUsliment 
'  the  duchy,  in  1267,  the  Jews  were  looked 
pen  as  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
mntry,  A  council,  held  at  Vienna,  in  1167, 
^  already  imposed  the  ordinary  burdens  and 
rohibitions,  which  in  Austria,  however,  were 
Dt  enforced  with  rigour.  The  formula  of  the 
ith  (which  was  not  used  there  only)  in  that 
juntry  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  Jew 
as  obliged  to  take  it  upon  the  hide  of  a  pig, 
hile  the  wording  of  it  (as  if  inviting  to  per- 
iry)  contained  an  almost  explicit  declaration, 

A   A   2 
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llMlacaiae  rested  afoa  himself  aud  his  cti  - 
^■M  becauBe  of  the  death  of  Jesus.    In  at 
tiaea.  dToar  and  iU4reatmeut  in  turns  fell 
theit  lot  under  the  goTemmeut  of  the  ai 
dnkefi.     At  Vienna  and  elsewhere  they  n. : 
both  in    14'20  and    in   1^64,  persecuted  ii: 
tfaieatened  with  murder  and  pillage.    Afra 
miHan  I.    persecuted    them    in   Austria    an': 
toletmted   them    in    Motavia.      Ferdinand   I. 
(15o3 — 1664)  granted  them  a  residence  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  and  a  pennissjon  to  trade  iu 
jeweileiy  aud  horses,  which  latter  their  hai.~p 
since  retained;    aitenvards    he    again  ihmi: 
them  out.     Maximilian  II.  (1564 — lo76)  a-.' 
Ferdinand  li.  and  III.  (1619—1657)  grauii 
them  fresh  liberties,  and  at  Vienna  thej*  n ' : 
iu  possession  of  a  synagogue.     But  in  lli 
city  especiallr.  tlie  populace  were  inclined 
show  them  the  very  greatest  hostility.     Tin 
inimical  feelings  were  increased  in  the  }i.: 
1641 — 1646,  by  fidse  rumours,  stating  that ' 
Jews  were  employed  on  all  sides  as  spie^ 
the  Swedes.     An  Imperial  "  safe-guard  "  v, 
granted  them  in  1649  against  ail  threats  am 
ill-usage  on  this  account.     In  1668  they  «en: 
accused  of  ha\ing  set  fire  to  the  citadel ;  in 
consequence  of  this  rumour  the  Jews  and  tbf 
citizens   came   to    blows,    and  several   were 
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Hed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.     In  vain 
3  oppressed  people  implored  the  protection 
F  the  Empress,  born  Infanta  of  Spain ;  the 
■nificent    present  offered  for  that  purpose 
I  declined.     An   Imperial   edict   soon    ap- 
ired,  desiring  the  Jews  to  quit  Vienna  and 
i  whole  duchy  ;  and  their  synagogues  were 
|knged  into  churches.      A  single  exception 
3  made  in  favour  of  Wolf  Schlesinger,  agent 
f  the  Court ;  and  by  favour  of  this  permis* 
;  other  Israelites  were  soon  after  allowed. 
I  1677,  Samuel  Oppenheimer  and  Sampson 
rertheimer  took  up  tlieir  abode  at  Vienna  as 
gents  for  the  Court ;  in  1697,  the  Jews  had 
rain  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a 
nmunity.     The  Jews  of  Vienna,  though  in 
us  driven  out  and  recalled,  persecuted  and 
'oured,  had  in  the  meantime  some  represent- 
ives  of  their  nation  high  in  favour   at  the 
urt.     Thus  the  family  of  Oppenheimer  pos- 
ssed  sufficient  weight  with  the  Government 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  Professor  Eisen- 
menger's  celebrated  work  of  "  Judaism  Un- 
veiled,"  which  seemed  likely  in  Germany  to 
stir  np  fresh  persecutions  against  that  people. 
An  Imperial  mandate  pronounced  sentence  for 
the  confiscation  of  all  the  copies  of  the  work. 
The    author  himself  had  only  permission  to 
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preserve  two,  which  he  carried  with  )amM 
Berlin.  There,  in  consequence  of  the  i 
mendation  of  the  famous  Yablontsky, 
book  had  much  better  success,  and  not  o 
permission  but  even  pecuniary 
towards  the  expenses  of  its  publication 
granted  by  the  King.  This  work  is  now  l 
known  in  the  literary  world,  and  has  otS 
been  made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  thf 
Jew,  although  it  did  not  succeed  in  prodacii  l 
actual  persecution.  In  Prussia  especially,  tl' 
Goverament  was  really  beginning  to  foni 
juster  notions  of  the  duty  and  the  interc^'- 
of  the  State  in  connexion  with  this  part  ■ ' 
the  population  ; — e.  g.,  with  the  indestnicti: : 
nation. 

But  to  return  to  their  fate  in  Austria.  Their 
position  ia  that  country  greatly  improved  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  At  that  period 
the  families  of  Amstein,  Eskeles,  Zeidendorfer. 
Schlesinger,  Siuzheimer,  and  Honig  vou  116- 
nigsberg,  were  already  high  in  favour  at  Court, 
and  many  of  them  raised  to  the  nobility.  Pro- 
tection from  the  Court,  also,  encooraged  the 
establishment  of  manufactories  and  workshop* 
among  the  Jews,  and  their  position  in  general, 
with  the  exception  of  much  exclusion,  and 
many  severe   but  perhaps   necessary  icstric- 
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tbns,  became  gradually  more  and  more  favour- 
ible. 
During  the  reign  of  Joseph  II..  however, 
Ittie  legislation  for  his  Jewish  subjects  was 
I  entirely  remodelled  by  the  edict  of  toleration, 
.  published  in  1782, — an  edict  which  has  since 
>  been  celebrated  by  Je«Hsh  pens,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  as  marking  a  decisive  epoch.  By 
tiiis  edict  all  the  old  regulations  were  abolished, 
■^the  Jews  allowed  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
any  town  they  pleased,  (though  in  the  country, 
only  by  express  permission.)  A  distinction  was 
made  by  the  same  edict  between  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  and  strangers :  the 
strangers  (a  burden  which  fell  as  heavily 
upon  the  resident  Jews  as  upon  the  country 
itself)  were  compelled  to  submit  to  many 
hard  conditions  ; — as  a  remuneration  for  these 
new  liberties,  a  considerable  amount  of  taxa- 
tion Was  imposed  upon  the  former  of  the  two 
classes  ;  but  the  freedom,  also,  when  compared 
with  the  original  state  of  things,  was  consi- 
derable ;  no  more  distinctive  mark  on  the 
dress, — no  exclusion  from  festivals  and  public 
walks  ; — no  confinement  to  a  quarter  apart ; — 
the  military  profession,  as  well  as  those  of  law 
and  medicine,  thrown  open  to  them  ; — the 
right  of  wearing  a  sword,  and  bearing  titles 
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of  nobility  was  granted,  though  without  tti^ 
power  of  holding  landed  property; — all  Irai!' 
were  permitted,  though  without  admission  'w 
the  guilds; — protection  to  their  children  undtt  I 
fourteen  against  the  proselytism  of  the  Roman  1 
Catholics; — on  their    side    the    obligation  ^■ 
make  use  of  surnames,  to  speak  German    ' 
stead  of  the  language  called  Jewish,  and  i 
make  use  of  the  public  institutions  for  instruc- 
tion, whether  Christian  or  Jewish.    This  editt, 
which  was  received  with  great  applause  by  tl" 
Jews  of  Germany,   formed   really  a  turei;  . 
point  in  the  history  of  European    legislati' 
with  regard  to  that  nation. 

The  misfortunes  which,  in  1670,  had  dri^ 
the  Jews  from  Vienna,  were  the  princi^^t. 
cause  of  their  establishment  and  the  increase 
of  their  numbers  in  Prussia,  in  which  conntry 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  beheld 
an  effectual  change  in  their  destiny,  and  a 
decided  amendment  in  their  position.  Already, 
some  time  before  the  period  we  have  named, 
the  Jews  had  been  again  admitted  into  the 
states  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh.  It  was 
Frederic  William,  suruamed,  on  account  of  his 
great  virtue  and  Christian  piety,  the  Great 
Elector  (1610—1688),  to  whose  humane  and 
benevolent    administration    towards    all   who 
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*re  oppressed,  the  Jews  were  indebted  for  an 
l^eylam  and  a  safe  abode  in  Prussia.  He  was 
himself  under  great  obligations  to  Heiman 
Gompertz  and  Salomo  Elias,  his  two  agents  for 
,ttie  Court,  who  displayed  indefatigable  zeal  and 
anshaken  fidelity  in  the  management  of  all 
;biB  financial  resources  for  the  war.  When  the 
/ews,  who  had  been  persecuted  in  Austria, 
applied,  in  consequence,  to  Neuman,  the  Resi- 
dent for  Brandenburgh,  at  Vienna,  with  a 
jrequest  to  be  admitted  into  the  Electoral  States, 
.the  immediate  reply  was.  "  That  forty  or  fifty 
lyespectable  families  would  be  willingly  re- 
ceived." In  consequence  of  this  permission, 
^e  gpecified  number  soon  established  them- 
jelves  at  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  other  parts  of 
'-((he  territory  of  the  noble  Elector.  From  this 
beginning  sprung  the  whole  synagogue  that 
now  exists  in  Prussia.  The  complaints  which 
arose  in  different  parts  at  the  toleration  and 
protection  granted  to  the  Jews,  were  met  by 
the  Elector  with  a  firm  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  adopted,  and  a  statement  of  the 
actual  advantages  which  the  country  derived 
from  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  In  the  year  1696, 
their  number  was  already  so  considerable,  that 
Dr.  Beckman,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  re- 
quested permission  to  print  the  Talmud,  in  the 
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full  expectation  of  finding  a  sufficient  ilemanT 
In  tlie  last  year  of  the  seventeenth  centun 
special  body  of  rules  for  the  Jews  of  the  FJi  ;■ 
torale  was  first  put  in  force.     Calumnies  aT,*. 
threats  failed  not  to  attend  upon  privile;;'^ 
which  yet,  as  we  shall  see,  did  not  prevent  tl 
continued  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  pubJ 
employment.    At  the  same  time,  Jost  Liebni!;! 
and  David  Riess,  jewellers  to  the  Court,  r  ■ 
ceived  permission  to  hold  the  synagogue  S(  - 
vices  in  their  private  residence ;  soon  after.  . 
public  house  of  prayer  was  allowed,  but  sub- 
jected   to  strict   inspection,    lest    the   Jewi": 
Liturgy  should  contain  any  signs  of  enniii. 
towards  Christianity  or  its  professors.    In  171- 
Kiiig  Frederic  commanded,  on  pain  of  sevtiL 
penalty,    that  no   vagabond    Jews   should  be 
admitted  into  the  country ;  a  measure  which, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  -wolS  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  resident  Israelites  thcmselTW 
as  for  the  other  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the 
inconveniences  and    expense    to  which    the* 
were  put  by  their  wandering    coreligionists, 
from  which,  to  this  day,  they  have  never  been 
entirely  delivered.      During  tlie  same  reigh, 
the  synagogue  at  Berlin,  one  of  the  finest  in 
Germany,  was  completed  under  the  royal  | 
tection,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  raised  ■ 
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sides  against  so  great  a  concession.  The 
Government  of  Frederic  William,  (1717 — 
1740,)  the  father  and  predecessor  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  was  equally  favourable  to  the  Jewa ; 
at  least  he  never  persecuted  them,  notwith- 
standing the  despotic  tendency  of  his  rule, 
while  many  of  them  were  in  peculiar  favour  al 
Court,  and  distinguished  by  various  privileges. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  same  prince  had 
imposed  npon  the  Jews  in  his  states  some 
rather  arbitrary  charges ;  such  was  an  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  the  royal  venison,  when  the 
King  in  hunting  had  taken  or  killed  more  wild 
boars  than  he  could  consume  at  his  own  table. 
To  comply  with  this  absurd  decree,  they  pur- 
chased the  forbidden  meat,  and  gave  it  to  be 
consumed  at  the  hospitals.  A  somewhat  similar 
burden  had  of  ancient  times  been  laid  upon 
them,  upon  any  occasion  of  family  rejoicing, 
such  as  the  marriage  of  a  son,  the  acquisition 
of  property,  or  any  similar  event,  the  Israelite 
was  compelled  to  make  a  purchase  at  the 
Royal  porcelain  maniifactory,  to  the  amount  of 
300  thalers.  .Aiterwards,  in  the  reign  of 
Frederic  William  II.,  1787,  they  were  released 
in  perpetuity  from  this  obligation  on  the  pay- 
ment of  4,000  thalers  at  once. 

Frederic  the  Great  is  thought  not  to  have 
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looked  favourably  upon  the  Jews.     It  wouM 
indeed  have  been  surprising  that  the  friend  ■ 
Voltaire,    the   philosophic   and    infidel   k'v  l 
should  have  shown  any  personal  affection  i 
the  people  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  Oi 
persiou,  at  once  so  wretched  and  yet  so  full  -y- 
meaning.     Nevertheless,  he  took  great  pains 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  position  in  the 
state.  Though  his  decrees  cannot  be  compared 
in  liberality  with  those  of  Joseph  11.  for  bis 
own  peculiar  states — though  the  legislatiou  of 
Frederic  for  the  Jews  did  not  produce  a  very 
happy  consequence,  yet  even  •Jewish  historian* 
do  not  attribute  such  a  result  to  any  ill-will  on 
the  part  of  the  King  towards  this  miserably 
oppressed  nation,  but  to  the  wretchedness  of 
the  position  in  which  he  found  them,  and  to 
their  historical  relations,  which  could  not  at 
once  be  changed.     It  is  even  related  {so  far 
was  Frederic  II.  from  any  positive  dislike  to 
them,)  that  he  himself  made  the  obsenalioD 
that,    "  To  oppress  the   Jews  never    brought 
prosperity  to  any  Government."  When,  there- 
fore, he  paid  no  regard  to  the  merit  of  Moms 
Mendelsohn,  or  at  least  gave  him  no  token  of 
approbation,   it  was   rather   the    indiffereuas 
shown  by  the  King  as  a  French  authtt 
*  See  Joel,  ix.  36,  3& 
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German  literature  in  general,  than  any  preju- 
dice against  the  Jews,  which  caused  this  neglect. 
On  the  contrary,  many  Israelites  obtained 
reception  and  favour  at  his  Court,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father.  His  "  General  Privilege," 
published  in  the  year  1750,  which  in  part 
abolished,  and  in  part  revived  and  confirmed 
the  aucient  laws  concerning  the  Jews,  appears 
to  have  had  in  view  the  diminution  of  their 
numbers,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  amend- 
ment of  their  social  position.  Hence  arose  the 
great  severity  with  which  the  Government 
guarded  against  the  entrance  of  strange  Jews, 
and  the  precautions  of  every  kind  which  were 
taken  to  assure  a  home  to  those  Jews  who 
were  possessed  of  wealth,  and  also  to  keep  at 
a  distance  all  who  could  not  bring  proof  of 
possessing  the  means  of  subsistence.  By  this 
"  Privilegium "  the  Jewish  population  was 
more  strictly  than  ever  divided  into  Jews 
tolerated  hy  inheritance,  Jews  personally  tole- 
rated, that  is  to  say,  only  during  their  own 
life,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  descendants.  All 
who  were  not  positively  engaged  in  business 
or  connected  with  the  synagogue  by  any  post 
or  office,  belonged  to  the  second  class.  Among 
those  who  were  tolerated  by  inheritance,  the 
right  of  abode  descended  to  only  one  child  of 
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the  family  ;  after  1740,  by  virtue  of  a  privilegi! 
parchased  at  the  price  of  seventy  thousand 
thalers,  a  second  child  might  also  enjoy  hi* 
father's  right,  on  giving  proof  that  he  possessed 
a  capital  of  one  thousand  thalers.  The  rcgo- 
lations  on  the  subject  of  marriage  were  especi- 
ally severe.  All  Je^vish  servants  who  wishwi 
to  marry  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
At  Berlin  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  hold 
in  possession  more  than  fortj'  houses,  in  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  the  same  proportion  held 
good,  and  in  no  case  without  special  permissioo. 
All  landed  property  was  entirely  refused  to 
them  ;  while  impositions  in  every  possible  form, 
and  on  every  occasion,  were  levied  upon  about 
1,600  Jewish  families,  in  1786.  Their  sphere 
of  activity  was  limited  to  trade  either  in  money 
or  effects,  and  in  some  few  instances  to  indus- 
trial arts,*  but  only  by  express  permission  from 

•  It  is  worthy  of  note,  thai  tbe  only  nrt  which  at  tlii* 
period  was  carrieil  to  any  peifection  by  the  Gennnn  Jr*- 
wa^  that  of  engraving  on  prouous  stones  i  an  art  in  whi' : 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  in  almost  every  eoantry,  lii' 
bave  ahown  peculiar  skill  iuid  talent :  wo  may  ate  aa^^— 
example,  Joseph  Levin,  who  engraved  with  great  >ilM|^| 
on  a  diamond  llie  arma  of  Frederic  I,  of  Pmssia.    ^^| 
preservation  of  thiit  art  is  especially  rcmarkabh)  at^^^ 
the  descendants  of  Israel,  if  we  view  it  in  connvsion  wift 
the  eoi'lier  period  of  their  eiistence  a>  a  natioo,  whw  on 
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On  the  whole,  they  were  treated 
jlior  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

l  the  whole  community  was  considered 
lible   for   the   crimes  of  its  individnal 
In   Silesia  the    regulations    were 
less   the  same.      Tlie  successor  of 

!  the  Great  endeavoured  by  new  laws 
Kit  a  salutary  change  for  both  Jewish 
pents  and  residents.  But  the  laws  them- 
{tbear  the  stamp  both  of  the  fearfully 
led  state  of  the  Jewish  population,  and 
t  oppressive,  exclusive,  and  repressive 
pes  which  were  thought  needful  to  the 
It  of  that  portion  of  the  community. 
jlftat  time  the  prospects  of  the  Jews, 
kdly  in  Silesia,  have  much  improved. 
I- general  impression  we  receive  of  the 
n  in  which  the  Jews  were  to  he  found 
►Prussian  states,  duriog  the  latter  part 

JBnble  an  occasion,  and  for  30  peculiar  a  purpose, 
nving  of  stones  was  pnictiaed  hj  men  of  Israel, 
ixviii.  21.  In  genera!,  it  is  interesting  to  mark 
pexion  BubeiEting  between  the  arts  and  sciences 
Ud  in  the  Biblieal  history  of  the  Israelites,  and 
dD  subsisting  among  their  descendants  of  the 
UD.  Thuji,  to  the  present  day,  they  have  continued 
^ee  poets,  singeni,  and  musicians,  but  few  painters 
l^tori — not  one  who  has  attained  any  degree  of 
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of  the  last  century,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  md 
choly  one.     The  wretchedness  and  degradai 
of  the  multitude  is  even  more  remarkable  n 
brought  into   contrast  with    the  riches  ml* 
splendour  possessed  by  some  few  individuaU.  I 
And  yet,  as  the  historian  whom  we  have  often  I 
quoted  remarks,  it   is  to   the  good-will  and  i 
privileges  obtained  by  these  favoured  few,  tlial 
the  amended    position    and   the    social   rtTii 
intellectual  civilization  of  the  German  Jt^^ 
owe  their  very  existence. 

The  life  of  Moses  Mendelsohn  marks  a  vpr 
decisive  period  in  the  progress  of  science  an 
literature  among  the  German  Jews,  fruitful 
in  results  which  were  partly  favourable  and 
partly  dangerous  to  his  nation.  His  friends  ami 
admirers  applied  to  his  praise  the  well-known 
proverb,  nhich  has  been  already  quoted  to  thf 
honour  of  Maimonides, — "  From  Moses  lo 
Moses  there  arose  not  a  Moses."  lu  truth, 
there  were  many  points  in  common  between 
the  doctor  and  reformer  of  Cordova,  and  the 
philosopher  and  man  of  letters  of  Berlin,  both 
in  the  bent  of  their  minds  and  their  views  con- 
cerning the  religion  of  their  nation.  It  is 
from  the  time  of  Mendelsohn  and  his  cotem- 
poraries,  disciples,  and  imitators,  that  we  H!  i- 
date  the  beginning  of  a  completely  new  rtb- 
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lup  between  the  Jews  and  the  people  of 
ly.     We  must  delay  a  few  minutes  to 

the  career  of  this  remarkahle  man. 
idclschn  was  bora  in  1729,  at  Dersace,  of 

parents.      His  father  was  a  Hebrew  cali- 
— that  is  to  say,  a  copier  of  the  Bible  and 

writings  in  that  language  upon  parchment. 
'  son,  who  was  of  a  wealdy  constitution, 
rather  deformed,  gave  early  tokens  of  an 
Uigent  and  scrutinizing  mind.  Without  any 
Action  he  already  in  childhood  made 
Bpts  to  express  himself  in  the  Hebrew 
tiage  and  style,  as  well  as  in  its  poetry, 
irwards,  when  nearly  thirteen,  he  had  the 
hi  David  Frankcl  as  his  master  in  the 
y  of  the  Talmud.  But  even  then,  as  well 
ftenvards,  the  writings  of  Maimonides,  and 
cially  the  More  Nevochiin,  i\ere  his 
urite  subjects  of  study.  When  hardly 
teen  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  learning 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  He  went  to 
in  in  search  of  employment,  and  there 
ed  his  scanty  subsistence  by  following  the 
pation  of  copyist  and  corrector  of  the  press, 
fully  making  use  of  every  leisure  moment 
earn  the  ancient  languages  and  to  gain 
uction  in  general  literature  and  philosophy. 
hat  period  he  ^vas  under  great  ohUgations 
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to  Rabbi  Israel,  a  learned  Jew,  who  had  b 
persecuted  by    the  synagogues  of  Poland  I 
account  of  his  opinions,  as  ^vell  as  to  Aai 
Emmerich,  a  celebrated  physician  and  HebM 
author.     He  afterwards  became  tutor  to  i 
children  of  a  distinguished  coreligionist,  ^ 
struck  with  the  amiabilitj'  of  his  character  ■ 
the  greatness  of  his  talents,  intrusted  to  1 
the  whole  management  of  his  affairs.    (Ho-v' 
In  the  intervals  of  business  he  published,  ii; 
concert  with  his  friend,  Tobias  Bock,  son; 
essays  on  natural  philosophy,  in  Hebrew,  f  . 
the  use  of  young  men  who  were  studying  ih 
Talmud.     This  publication  gave  some  ofFein^ 
to   the  Rabbins,    and  he  escaped  persecuti'' 
only  by  his  strict  observance  of  the  Oral  Lan. 
to  which  he  undeviatingly  submitted  all  the 
rest  of  his  life,  although  his  internal  conrictiow 
were  little  in  accordance  with  its  practices.  J 
soon  became  intimate  with  Lessing,  Nice 
and  other  learned  and  distinguished  Germ« 
his  letters  and  conversations  with  whom  have 
since  been    published.       By    his    Phedoa  in 
German  (on  the  immortality  of  the  sou!)  and 
several    other    metaphysical   works,    he   soon 
acquired  greater  fame  among  Christians  than 
among  the  Jews,  both  as  a  philosopher  and  a 
distinguished  writer  and  literary  character.  He 
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[50  gained  much  esteem  by  the  many  amiable 
nd  honourable  points  in  his  character.  Chris- 
ans  in  heart,  such  as  Lavater  in  particular,  at 
le  time  flattered  themselves  with  discerning 
I  this  celebrated  Israelite  a  future  confessor  of 
lirist,  founding  their  opinion  on  several  ex- 
essions  and  views  of  Mendelsohn,  in  which 
le  influence  of  Christianity  could  Jiot  fail  to  be 
■cognised.  lie  made  haste  to  undeceive  them 
I  a  courteous  but  decided  letter  which  he 
idressed  to  the  respectable  pastor  of  Zurich  ; 
e  continued,  meanwhile,  his  labours,  not  only 
i  an  author  and  man  of  letters,  but  also  as  a 
:former,  though  acting  with  the  greatest 
rcumspection  and  moderation.  lie  it  was 
ho,  in  1778,  composed  the  report  which  had 
Ben  demanded  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  con- 
jmingsomeparticular  points  of  rabbinical  juris- 
rudence,  such  as  the  right  of  succession,  wills, 
;c.  Soon  after  appeared  his  German  version  of 
le  Books  of  Moses,  the  first  chapters  of  which 
ere  accompanied  by  a  commentary  of  his  own, 
hich  was  afterwards  continued  by  two  learned 
rethren :  one  of  these  was  the  poet  Hartwig 
Tessely.  of  whom  ive  shall  speak  hereafter, 
he  preface  to  this  work,  in  which,  with  an  in- 
;nuity  of  mind  that  was  his  peculiar  gift,  he 
id  been  able   to   combine  the   views  of  a 
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philosopher  with  respect  for  the  strictest  ]'■ 
fession  of  Judaism,  gained  for  him  the  apj " 
bation    of  some  of    the    most   rigid  teaclt' 
of  the  synagogue,  and,  among  others.  Rn'' 
Saul,   of    Frankfort.      The    work   itself  s. . 
found  its  way  into  the  principal  synagog' 
and  schools  of  Germany.     The  knowledge  ■ 
German   made,   by    this   means,    unheartl 
advance  among  the  Jewish  youth.  ^Mendelsol. 
thus  encouraged,    produced  afterwards,  nr 
increasing  success,  a  version  of  the  Psalms  anrl 
the    Song  of  Solomon,  which  are  considered 
classical. 

It  was  in  this  especially  that  the  philosopl' 
keptupthestrikingresemblance  toMaimoni'!' 
his  celebrated  predecessor  and  model.     Tdv 
under  theoutwardformsof  Rabbinical  Judai- 
desired  to  give  an  entirely   new  direction  : 
the   religion    of    the    Jews,    to  reform  it,  to 
develop    it;    while     both    equally    failed    lo 
recognise  how  the  true  perfection  of  reveal""! 
Judaism  is  to  he  found  in  true  Cliristiani' 
Mendelsohn  at  last  seized  an  opportunity 
declaring  more  clearly  (though  always  with  a 
degree  of  vagueness)  his  own  ideas  on  religion 
in  answer  to  the  then  well-known  treatise  of  the 
Councillor  Dohm,  "  On  the  Amendment  of  the 
political  Position  of  the  Jews."    The  statesman 


ia  his  work  had  started  from  the  principle 
that  every  amendmeDt  must  proceed  from 
liberty  and  equality  of  rights  in  society  he- 
sto%Ted  upon  the  Jew, — from  an  entire  reform 
in  the  systems  of  instruction  and  education, — 
from  free  admission  to  the  practice  of  all 
arts  and  sciences,  and  even  a  participation 
in  some  posts  and  offices  of  State, — the 
authority  of  the  synagogue  over  its  members 
to  be  maintained,  in  cases  of  religious  differ- 
ence, by  the  power  of  casting  them  out  of  its 
bosom  for  a  time  or  entirely.  It  was  precisely 
on  this  last  point,  concerning  the  authority  of 
the  synagogue  as  acknowledged  by  Dohm, 
that  Mendelsohn  fired  up.  He  would  not 
allow  the  synagogue,  or  any  other  religious 
community,  to  impose  any  restriction  whatever 
on  the  rights  of  thinking  and  teaching. 

In  the  preface  to  his  German  translation  of 
Xlenassc'h  Ben  Israel's  "  Hope  of  Israel,"  he 
plainly  declared  his  conviction,  "  that  every 
society  had  certainly  the  right  to  exclude  its 
members  when  they  ceased  to  conform  to  the 
principle  of  the  society ;  but  that  this  rule 
could  not  in  any  way  apply  to  a  religious 
society,  whether  church  or  synagogue,  because 
true  religion  exerts  no  authority  over  ideas  and 
opinions;  but,  being  all  heart  and  spirit,  only 
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desires  to  use  the  power  of  convictii 
Then,  turning  to  his  brethren  of  Israel. 
exViorts  them  to  take  from  the  people  am- 
vhom  they  live  an  example  of  charity,  and 
of  hatred  or  intolerance,  and  to  begin 
loving  and  bearing  with  one  another,  that  tl 
might  themselves  be  loved  and  tolerated  ! 
others," 

In  this  reinai-kablc  and  singular  controvfi- 
of  the  Jewish  philosopher  there  are  two  jtuii; 
worthy  of  note.     First,  that  he  could,  wlin 
holding  such  sentiments,  entirely  conceal  fr." 
himself  the  inflnenceof  Christianity  over  hisu" 
opinions,  and  believe  himself,  in  all  sincerity, 
an  orthodox  rabbinical  Jew.     In  the  second 
place,  it  is  equally  remarkable  that,  during  aD 
these  discussions,  the  Rabbins  should  have  ki ; ' 
completely  aloof,  and  let  pass  so  decisive  a  ■: 
claration  as  that  of  Mendelsohn,  against  : 
maintenance  of  order  and   discipline  in   t,. 
sjmagogue. 

A  solution  of  the  latter  point  is  prohablv  to 
be  found  in  a  certain  consciousness,  on  the  pail 
of  the  synagogue,  of  want  of  strength  to  cope 
with  one  of  its  most  influential  members  on  the 
grounds  of  a  social  and  philosophical  question. 
It  must  have  appeared  the  safer  and  more 
prudent  part  to  rest  satbfied  with  the  obcdi- 
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ce  which  Mendelsohn  at  all  times  paid  to  its 
ontward  ordinances.     Soon,  however,  it  began 
to  experience  the  effects  produced  by  his  in- 
flaence  and  writings  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
German  Jews,  among  whom,  from  that  time 
forward,  all  respect  for    the   Talmud    began 
gradually    to    decline.       As    for    Mendelsohn 
lumself,  the  contrast  between  his  practice  as  a 
xabbinical  Jew    and  the  principles  be  advo- 
cated   in    the   preface  we   have  just  quoted, 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  attention  both  of 
the  Christian  and  Jewish  biographers  of  this 
illustrious   man.     In   a   "  Letter  to   Mendel- 
sohn "•  the  inconsistency  was  openly  noticed 
between    his     conscientious     attachment     to 
Rabbinism  and  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  so  evidently  borrowed  from  Cluisti- 
anity.      To    this  attack    he  replied    by  his 
"Jerusalem;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Authority  in 
matters  of  Rehgion  and  Judaism;"  a  work 
written  with  remarkable  talent,  but  which,  on 
the    whole,    served   to    show    forth  yet  more 
forcibly    the    incompatibility    of    his    theory 
and    practice,    and    even    of    his  own  theory 
with  itself.     According  to  his  view,  religion 
consists  in  the  disposition  of  the  heart, — and 
that  is  not  under  the  control  of  any  power  or 
iacipline  exercised  by  a  church  or  synagogue. 
•  Jost  I3C.  76—79. 
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Xt  the  s&me  time  he  asserts,  that  the  U« 
of  Moses  (the  Uw    equally   of  Church  aiji 
State)  iras  not  a  law  of  faith,  but  of  statut' 
and  prohibitions.     How,  then,  could  he  dE-n 
to  the  smagogue  the  right  of  condemning  »ii  - 
exdoding  those  who  should  refuse  to  ot 
that  law   which  he  himself,  both  in 
and   practice,     acknowledged   to   be 
upon    every    Israelite?      The    most 
admirers  of  Mendelsohn  have  had  great  diffi> 
culty  in  clearing  him  firom  this  inconsistency, 
and  hare  even  been  compelled  to  acknowled;:' 
it,  at  the  same  tinie  excusing  him,  by  in^^ 
posing  that  he  wished  to  prove  by  his  o^^ 
conduct,   that    the   most    complete  liberty 
opinion  might  be  allied  to  the  strictest  o  ■ 
servance  of  the  law,  of  which,  however,  be 
wished  the  spiritual  interpretation  to  be  left 
to    the   individual    conviction    of  every  Jew. 
The  true  key  to  this  apparent  contradiction 
is,  perhaps,  simply  this :  inwardly,  in  the  soul 
of  Mendelsohn,  the  attractive  force  of  CI 
tian  principle  exercised  its  power,  and 
this   attractive    force    he   thought   to   fit 
defence  iu  the  strict  observance  of  rabbi 
precepts,  having,  however,  never  attaim 
the   very  essence   of  the  Christian    religlO 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  doctrine  alone, 
but  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ 
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Whatever  may  have  caused  the  inward 
itni^Ies  of  the  philosopher  of  Berlin,  it  is 
wrtain  that,  without  wishing  or  suspecting  it, 
ifendelsohn — as,  six  centuries  earlier,  Mai- 
Donides — stirred  up  among  his  coreligionists 
.  feeling  of  void  that  nothing  hut  the  Gospel 
tf  the  Son  of  God  could  satisfy,  which, 
Eurough  the  mercy  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
pas  made  effectual  to  many  after  the  time  of 
fendelsohn. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  among  Jewish 
onfessors  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  in  later 
ears  we  find  a  grandson  of  this  celebrated 
ihilosopher,  the  highly-famod  musical  com- 
poser, Mendelsohn  Bartholdy,  who  not  only 
levoted  his  art  to  set  forth  some  of  the  sub- 
test passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  also  felt  in  his  own  soul  the  power 
of  that  Christian  faith  of  which  he  had  made 
open  profession.  Moses  Mendelsohn  died  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1786,  while  em- 
ployed in  a  controversy  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  together  with  Jacobi,  against  Les- 
sing,  the  friend  of  the  latter,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Spinoza,  which  he  was  suspected  of 
holding.  He  was  universally  regretted,  as 
well  by  his  own  nation  as  by  the  Germans. 
To  the  liberal  party  among  the  Jews  of  that 
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couutry,  Mendelsohn  liad  opened,  as  it  w 
a  new  field,  both  in  religion  and  literatBfl  E 
The  German  Jews,  however,  at  that  t 
could  boast  of  other  men  of  science  and  ti 
besides  ]\iendelsoha,  who  also  exercised  c 
fflderable  influence  over  tlie  succeeding  gMi*W 
ration.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  1. 
brethren  and  cotemporaries,  we  may  raecLiv-  . 
his  three  intimate  friends,  Hartwig  Wew 
Isaac  Euchel,  and  David  Friedlauder. 
wig  "Wessely  was  the  gi-andson  of  a  t 
Babbi  Joseph,  who,  having  escaped  from  then 
massacre  by  the  Cossacks  at  Bar,  in  Podolia,  I 
in  164:8,  came  to  establish  himself  at  AmsKT 
dam,  and,  as  it  appears,  connected  him- 
with  the  Portuguese  synagogue  of  that  c, 
One  of  his  sons,  named  Moses,  settled 
"VVesel  (from  which  place  they  took  the  -i 
name  of  Wessely),  and  afterwards  at  Gli.' 
stadt,  where  be  established  a  manufactor;i 
fire-arms.  This  was  the  father  of  the  leai.i 
and  talented  Hartwig  who  early  acqun 
several  modern  languages,  but  excelled  ch;r  ■ 
in  the  knowledge  of  ancient  Hebrew,  i'l 
his  earliest  childhood  he  spared  do  \ki^  i 
either  in  the  attainment  or  the  diffusioii 
this  branch  of  leaniing.  Placed  in  Amsi' 
dam   as   clerk   in  a  house   of    business, 
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feiployed  his  leisure  hours  in  collecting  his 
I^Froverbs  of  the  Fathers,"  and  in  composing 
■is  valuable  work  on  "  Hebrew  Synonyms," 
mfv  well  known  and  highly  appreciated  by 
B  Jews  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy. 
H  published  the  first  edition  at  his  own 
Kiense.  At  Hamburgh,  also,  ■where  he  mar- 
lid  in  1770,  he  passed  the  day  in  labouring 
tk  B  subsistence,  and  the  night  at  his  favourite 
Indies.  He  went  to  Berlin  after  the  year 
H75,  and  there  wrote  his  Hebrew  translation 

■  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Soon  after,  he  was 
Br  a  time  reduced  to  complete  poverty  by 
fajsfortunes  in  business,  from  which,  however, 
10  was  shortly  rescued  by  his  literary  activity, 
bd  the  faithful  kindness  of  his  friends.  It 
w  at  this  time  that  he  formed  an  intimate 
huaintance  with  Mendelsohn,  with  whom, 
mwe  have  before  seen,  he  afterwards  laboured 

■  concert;  he  also  shared  in  the  same  strict 
pgervance  of  the  rabbinical  precepts  (though 
k  an  entirely  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
Hlosophers),  being  actuated  by  an  enthusi- 
Hc  and  heartfelt  con'^iction  of  the  binding 
■thority  of  tradition.  His  good  understand- 
■E  with  the  Rabbins  was,  nevertheless,  for  a 
Ke    interrupted,  because,    when    the   Edict 

■  Toleration  had  been  promulgated  by  the 
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Emperor  Joseph,  he  puhlished  an  addrestj 
the  synagogue  of  Trieste,  in  which  he 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  a  systei 
early  instruction,  by  which  the  study  of 
Talmud  should  be  deferred  to  a  riper  agt 
The  Rabbins  of  Poland,  in  consequence,  at 
tacked   and    anathematized    him   with  veh^ 
mence ;  those  of  Trieste,  Venice,  Ferraru,  and 
Reggio,  oa  the  contrary,  supported  him,  de- 
claring that  the  opinion  he  had  expressed  was 
for  the  advantage  of  the  synagogue.     Frotu 
that  time  forward    he  more  than    ever  ]■  . 
sisted,  both  in  observing  strictly  Jewish  n 
toms  and  in  making  strenuous  efforts  for  :  ■ 
enlightenment  and  reformation  of  his  peo]  !■ 
He  afterwards  especially  distinguished  hiniE 
as  a  Hebrew  poet,  both  by  his  lyrical  pii\  ■ 
his  elegy  on  the  death  of  Prince  Leopolti 
Brunswick   Wolfenbuttcl,    his   panegj-ric  uu 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  and  his  heroic  [loem  of 
Moses,  of  which  only  the  four  first  parts  were 
published  during  his  lifetime.      He  died  at 
Hamburgh,  in  1808,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.    Ilartwig  Wessely  may  be  cousidereil 
the  founder  of  modern  Hebrew  literaturt-. 
the  same  way  as  Mendelsohn  was  of  Germ, 
literature    among    the  Jews  of  his   age  ann 
country. 
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Isaac  Euchel,  who  was  born  in  1756,  and 
iranks  far  higher  than  Mendelsohn,  and  equally 
lligh  with  Hartwig,  in  Oriental  literature, 
■\vas  the  first  to  undertake  a  translation  of  the 
Jewish  Liturgy  into  German,  This  transla- 
tion, though  not  well  executed,  was  never- 
theless verj'  useful,  as  an  example  for  others. 
'Kuchel  wrote  a  translation  and  Commentary 
on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  for  the  use  of  the 
.Tews ;  he  also  wrote  in  Hebrew  a  biography 
of  his  friend,  Moses  Mendelsohn.  Like  Hart* 
wig,  this  clever  and  talented  author  was 
obliged  to  support  himself  by  trade  fill  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
fourth  year  of  this  century. 

David  Friedlander  was  the  third  of  those 
friends  of  Mendelsohn  who,  by  their  inde- 
liiligable  activity  and  valuable  works,  acquired 
a  name  among  their  brethren  and  cotempo- 
raries  in  Germany.  He  was  born  at  Konigs- 
burg,  in  1750,  and  settled,  in  1780,  at  Berlin, 
where  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the  highly 
respected  family  of  Itzig,  and  lived  in  society 
with  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his 
age,  both  Christians  and  Jews,  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  the  main  object  he  had  in 
view,  viz.,  to  seek  the  improvement  of  his 
nation  by  every  means  in  his  power.     With 
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tliis  view,  he  translated  several  Gem 
classical  works  into  Hebrew,  and  several  j| 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  into  German. 
also  made  a  translation  of  the  sjmaj 
prayers  in  a  better  st>-le  than  that  of  Euc) 
and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  ford 
poor  he  conferred  a  benefit  which  long  1 
Tived  him. 

Always  active,  sometimes  too  precipitate  ii 
his  zeal  for  a  true  and  thorough  reform  o 
Judaism  of  his  age,  he  wrote  (in   1790}  i 
"  Letters   from  Jewish  Householders   to  1 
Provost  Teller,"  which  elicited  several  r 
&om  Christians,  but  mostly  of  the  Neoloj 
school.      The  religion  of  Friedlaoder  hiid 
was  far  removed  from  any  tendency  to  Xe< 
Though  he  bad  opposed  with  vigour  rarin' 
prejudices  and  abuses  among  his  own  peofl 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  rigid  Talmudist  b. ; 
in  his  doctrine  and  practice.     No  one  cuii 
regret  more  than  he  did  the  reaction  whiu. 
had  already  begun  to  manifest  itself,  and  lu 
lead  many  of  those  Jews  (vho  had  cast  aside 
the   fetters  of    Rabbinism   into   the    oppoatc 
extreme  of  worldliness,    frivolity,    and   even 
complete  Infidelity.     To  an  advanced  old  age 
(for  Friedlander  was  still  alive  in  18*28),  he 
ceased  not  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  his  people 
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^  the  diiFerent  relations  in  which  he  was 
or  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
fcer  cotemporaries  of  Mendelsohn  among 
V  German  Jews  deserve  some  mention  here : 
tong  them  were,  the  editors  of  a  Hebrew 
nal,  in  1783,  in  which  Samuel  and  Dr. 
Rchel  Friedknder,  both  relatives  of  David, 
|ere  joint  labourers ;  Joel  Ltiwe,  afterwards 
afessor  at  the  Jewish  Wilhelm  School,  of 
Isaac  Satrow ;  and  Jehuda  Lob  Ben 
known  by  their  Hebrew  grammatical 
(rks,  and  otliers  of  the  same  kind.  Dr. 
us  Herz,  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of 
dicine  and  natural  philosophy,  had  already 
ngaished  himself  in  his  youth  by  a  disserta^ 
L  on  speculative  philosophy  in  imitation  of 
nt.  Dr.  Bloch  was  a  naturalist,  and  author  of 
iluable  work  on  ichthyology  ;  his  specimens 
r  natural  history  were  afterwards  placed  in 
museum  of  Berlin.  Salomon  Maimon, 
a  philosopher,  but  especially  learned  in 
rthematics  and  natural  history ;  he  was  a 
l^ded  adversary  of  Babbinism,  and  both  in 
ird  and  deed  zealously  advocated  the  intro- 
Btion  of  a  new  system  of  instruction  for 
tsh  youth. 

k'  Conversions  from    the   synagogue    to  the 
■ith  of  the  Church  had  occurred  from  time 
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to  time  during  the  period  between  the  I 
mation  and  the  commencement  of  the  reii 
tionai'y  era,  though  in   number  and  ^imjl 
ance  they  will  bear  no  comparison  with  n 
we  have  related  in  the  history  of  the  S 
dim    during    the    Middle    Ages.      "We  1 
already   mentioned    several    remarkable  I 
versions     after    the    expulsion    of    the  i 
from  Spain.       It  is  a  curious    fact,   thalj 
the    Netherlands    some    members   of  Jbb 
Spanish  families  continued  in  secret  '. 
Catholics,    in  the  same  manner  as  in  SpUB  | 
many  had  held  the  Jewish  religion  under  i 
outward  conformity  with  the  Roman  Catholii 
Church.      These  concealed  Eoman  CatlK^I 
took  the  earUest  opportunity  of  retumins  ' 
Spain,    or    settling    in   Belgium.      In    lt;^i 
during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centurj. 
find  among  the  distinguished  men  of  Icariii:  - 
Paulo  Ricci,  formerly  a  Rabbi  and  physicLLi 
Jerome  of  Bologna,  and  Aquilino.     Con\ Vi- 
sions to  the  Evangelical  or  Reformed  Clmrches 
were  most  frequent  in  Gennany,    though  in 
Holland  also   we    find    some   interesting  j 
amples  during  the  seventeenth,  and  esj 
the  eighteenth,  century.  Two  Israelites, . 
Margalitz,  and  Joseph  Jacob,    convcrtedT 
Christianity,  caused  their  former  coreligionbta 
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noch  trouble,  by  bringing  forward  an  accasa^ 
1  of  blasphemy  against  many  of  their  books, 
,  among  others,  the  Jewish  Liturgy.  Even 
;  that  time,  as  well  as  during  the  Middle 
the  Jew,  when  converted  to  the  Chris* 
Ean  faith,  ranged  himself  rather  as  the  ad- 
lary  of  his  former  coreligionists,  than  in 
J  spirit  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  (Rom.  xi.  1.) 
mong  the  conversions  to  the  Gospel,  of 
lich  the  results  have  been  most  cheering, 
s  (in  1595)  that  of  the  Imperial  I'hysician, 
ulus  Werdnerus,  whose  public  defence  of 
iristianity  must  have  brought  conviction  to 
ny  Jews,  About  a  century  later,  a  Uabbi, 
ned  Frederic  Ragstadt  of  Weile,  was  bap- 
,  at  Cleves  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformed 
urch,  and  his  conversion  and  public  con- 
^on  of  the  Divine  truths  of  Christianity 
not  less  remarkable.  Shortly  after  his 
ptism,  when  scarcely  twenty-three  years  of 

he  published  a  Latin  apology  (1671),  in  ' 
lich  the  name  of  the  Messiah,  our  Lord 
Christ,  was  gloriously  maintained 
gainst  the  abominable  Nizzochen  of  the 
famous  Rabbi  Lipmann.  Weile,  who  was 
afterwards  pastor  of  a  Reformed  Church  at 
Spyk,  near  Gorcum,  in  South  Holland,  pub- 
lished a  sermon  in  the  language  of  the 
B   B  3 
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country,  upon  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  & 
distinguished  Portuguese  Jew,  named  Aaron 
Rodrigues  Faro,  in  1686.  Two  brothers  of  the 
fiimily  of  Da  Fonseca  were  soon  after  converts 
from  the  same  Portuguese  community  of  Amster- 
dam, and  they  also  published  in  writing  their 
reasons  for  a  change  of  faith.  Thus  was  there 
at  all  times  an  accomplishment  of  the  word  of 
St.  Paul :  •■  Even  so  then  at  this  present  time 
also  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  elec- 
tion of  grace,"  (Rom.  si.  5.)  The  period 
upon  which  we  shall  now  enter  has  produced 
for  more  numerous  and  striking  instances  of 
the  fulfilment  of  this  Divine  declaration. 

To  the  Jews  also,  as  well  as  to  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  was  the  year  1789  the  commence- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  epoch;  an  epoch  of 
improvement  according  to  the  views  of  oae 
party,  and  of  revolution  and  anarchy  according 
to  those  of  another,  but  certainly  in  the  eye* 
of  the  Cliristian  a  period  of  striking  signs  and 
movements,  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to  recog* 
nise  at  once  the  hand  of  God,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  that  day  which  He  lias  foretold.  In 
the  period  of  sixty  years  now  imfolded  before 
us,  the  social  poaitiou  of  the  synagogue,  hut 
more  especially  its  interaal  organization,  under- 
went a  more  essential  and  significant  cbangu 
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than  any  that  had  taken  place  since  the  first 
centuries  of  their  dispersion  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Behold!  in  this  new  period,  the 
dispersed  of  Israel  rising  to  cast  off  their  own 
ancient  nationality,  and  desiring  in  aU  respects 
(except  abandoning  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors) to  be  reckoned  fellow-countrj'men 
with  the  Christian  nations,  and  thus  possess  a 
country  of  their  own  without  the  borders  of 
Palestine.  The  spirit  of  the  age  (under  the 
guidance  of  Him  who  maketh  the  good  and 
evil  of  man  to  work  together  in  his  service) 
effected  this  movement,  in  concert  with  the 
theories  of  the  day  concerning  the  origin  of 
society  and  states,  the  rights  of  men  and 
,  citizens,  the  relation  between  sovereigns  and 
leir  people ;  principles  concerning  which  a 
mbat  began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
continued  to  develop  itself  on  all  sides 
ring  our  nineteenth  century.  Two  of  the 
Kit  European  countries  are  experiencing,  at 
this  very  moment,  the  follovring  out  of  these 
principles,  and  the  effects  of  this  combat  in  a 
different  and  characteristic  form.  France  first 
gave  an  example  of  the  practical  application 
of  these  new  ideas  by  violence,  and  she  has 
thus  diffused  them  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  Germany  the  same  principles  were  admitted, 
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but  not  without  some  resistance ;  in  that 
country  especially,  a  long  struggle  wiis  pre* 
paring  between  the  institutions  and  the  results 
of  man^  centuries,  and  the  claims  of  one  siii<i' 
century — our  own.  The  contest  between  bi  - 
tory  and  revolution,  between  the  ancient  order 
of  things  and  the  new  lights,  concerning  the 
Jews  and  their  position  in  society,  also  began 
with  the  year  1789  in  France.  Two  years 
before,  the  Academy  of  Metz  had  convened  an 
assembly  to  consider  the  best  means  of  making 
the  Jews  more  useful  and  liappier.  One  of 
the  prize  essays  on  that  occasion  was  written 
by  the  Abbi  Gr^goire ;  another  essay  had 
been  presented  by  a  Polish  Jew  of  great  talent, 
named  Salkind  Horwitz,  a  successor  of  Per* 
eira  as  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris.  The  revolution  which  shortly  after 
took  place  triumphantly  decided  the  tiuestion, 
as  to  what  position  in  society  the  Jews  should 
fill.  The  Jews  of  Luneville  and  Sarquemines 
first  presented  an  address  to  the  National 
Assembly,  requesting  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  those  rights  which  the  new  state  of  things 
had  secured  to  them.  The  Portuguese  Jews 
of  Bordeaux,  who  had  already  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  in  that  town,  also 
requested,  through,  the  intervention  of  Gri- 
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goire,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  brethren  in 
the  countries  of  the  Rhine,  an  application  of 
the  new  principles  of  liberty,  frateniity,  and 
equality.  The  Jews  of  Lorraine  sued  for  the 
same  act  of  justice,  not  without  making  bitter 
complaints  of  the  treatment- they  had  endured 
for  many  centuries ;  they  only  desired  the 
maintenance  of  their  ancient  synagogue,  and 
a  sufficient  degree  of  judicial  power  to  pre- 
serve it  from  irreligion.  Those  of  Paris,  on 
the  contrary,  wished  for  the  suppression  of  aU 
jurisdiction  in  the  synagogue.  In  the  year 
1791  complete  equality  was  proclaimed  for  all 
Jews,  without  exception  or  distinction,  who 
would  accept  the  rights  of  a  French  citizen, 
upon  condition  of  fulfilling  the  duties  attached 
to  them. 

The  reign  of  Napoleon  confirmed  what  the 
revolution  had  effected  in  favour  of  the  Jews ; 
and  the  liberal  party  among  them  in  France 
has  always  testified  its  gratitude  to  tliat  em- 
peror, lie  only  showed  severity  towards  the 
Jewish  population  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Ilhinc,  where  they  had  long  been  in  ill  repute 
on  account  of  their  usury.  An  Imperial  edict 
was  in  consequence  published  in  1808,  im- 
posing on  every  Jewish  creditor  who  sliould 
go  to  law  against  a  debtor  the  obligation  to 
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procure  a  certificate  of  good  condact,  ft! 
by  the  local  authorities,  declaring  that  the 
creditor  was  not   in  the  practice   of 
usury,    or    pnrsiung    any   disgraceful   traffic. 
The  Imperial  Government,  conscious  of  &■: 
severity  of  a  measure  by  which  it  hoped  in  :; 
short  time  to  do  away  with  this  abuse,  Hmilel 
the  continuance  of  the  decree  to  a  period  "i 
ten  years.     This  law  was  revoked  in  Franrc 
directly  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family ;  in  the  Ithenish  provinces,  which  wcie 
restored  to  Germany,  it  remained  in  force 
the  end  of  the  ten  years.     In  some  of 
provinces,    such    as    Rhenish     Bavaria 
Rhenish  Prussia,  it  was  even  continued  aii ' 
strictly  enforced  after  that  period.     Xapoleci 
desiring,  as  we   have  said,   to  confirm  wt:.' 
the    Revolution    of    1189    had    effected    I 
the  Jews,  convoked  at  Paris  a  large  assem- 
blage (Sanhedrim,  or  Synedrion)  of  Israelites, 
distinguished    either    by    their    learning    or 
their    rant.       His    object    in    forming    this 
association  was   the    establishment  of  certain 
principles  among  the  Jews  themselves,  to 
the  foundation,  both  of  a  new  internal  oi 
zation  of  the  synagogue,  and  for  the  ad' 
ment  and  regulation  of  the  new  rights  acqi 
by  the  Jews  in  all  the  different  countries 


the  dominion,  or  immediate  influence  of  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  on  the  98th  of  July,  in  the  year 
1806,  (by  a  mistake,  upon  the  Sabbath-day,) 
that  the  French  Sanhedrim  began  to  sit,  and 
Bomiuated  as  President,  Abraham  Furtado,  a 
distinguished  Portngnese,  of  Bordeaux.  Among 
the  110  members  of  this  Assembly,  we  find 
many  who,  in  a  succeeding  generation,  and  in 
very  difierent  circumstances,  have  acquired  a 
reputation  throughout  Europe ;  among  them 
were  Rodrigues,  Avigdor,  Cerf-Beer,  Cologna, 
Cremieux  Anschel,  Gondchaux,  and  others. 
This  assembly  being  constituted  by  order  of 
the  Emperor,  three  Imperial  Commissioners, 
Mole,  Portalis,  and  Pasquicr,  presented  them- 
selves during  the  sitting  with  twelve  questions, 
to  answer  which  was  to  be  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  Sanhedrim.  These 
questions  related  principally  to  the  Jewish  laiva 
concerning  marriage  and  polygamy — to  their 
connexions  with  the  countries  in  which  they 
ivere  settled,  and  especially  with  the  French 
nation — to  the  subject  of  usury,  both  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  and  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  As- 
sembly replied — that  the  Jew,  though  by 
the  law  of  Moses  he  had  permission  to  take 
several  wives,  was  not  allowed  to  make  use  of 
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this  liberty  in  the  West,  an  obligation  to  take    J 
only  one  wife  having  been  imposed  upon  them  in   I 
the  year  1030,  by  an  Assembly,  over  which    ' 
Rabbi  Gerson,  of  Worms,  presided, — that  ii" 
kind  of  divorce  was  allowed  among  the  Jeiv- 
except  what  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  iIh 
countiy,  and  pronounced  judicially, — that  tin' 
Jews  recognised  not  only  Frenchmen,  but  all 
men  as  their  brethren,  without  making  au^ 
difference  between  the  Jew  and  him  wlio  "u- 
not  a  Jew,  from  whom  they  differed  not  a?  .. 
nation,  but  by  their  religion  only.  Withresjwii 
to   France,    the  Jew,    who   had    there    beci. 
rescued    from    oppression,     and    allowed    m 
equality  of  social    rights,    looked   upon  tl  • 
country  as  more  especially  his  oivn,  of  whi' ' 
he  had  already  given  manifest  proof  on  tk 
field  of  battle ; — that  since  the  revolution  no 
kind  of  jurisdiction  in  France  or  Italy  coiil! 
control  that  of  the  Rabbins  ; — that  the  Jew  i- 
law  forbade  all  taking  of  usury,  cither  fn^n 
strangers  or    their   own    brethren  ;     that   the 
commandment  to  lend  to  his  Israelitish  bro- 
ther, without  interest,  was  a  precept  of  charity, 
which  by  no  means  detracted  fi-om  the  justice, 
or  the  necessity  of  a  lawful  interest  in  matters 
of  commerce ;  finally,  that  the  Jewish  religion 
declared,  without  any  distinction  of  persons, 
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laury  was  disgraceful  and  infamous ;  but 
Jthe  use  of  interest  in  mercantile  affairs, 
Bout  reference  to  religion  or  country,  was 
legal, —  to  lend,  without  interest,  out  of  pure 
charity  towards  all  men,  was  praiseworthy. 

The  Imperial  Government  declared  itself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  answers  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. The  spirit  which  dictated  its  replies  is 
manifest ;  for  while  maintaining  as  a  principal 
point  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law,  they 
gave  a  plausible  interpretation  of  tiie  Talmudic 
principle ;  on  the  whole,  it  was  evident  that 
the  decision  of  the  Sanhedrim  tended  to  set 
aside  Jewish  natiouality;  or,  at  least,  to  render 
it  entirely  subservient  to  the  new  civil  and 
political  rights.  Since  then,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Jews  of  France,  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  have  remained 
fixed  upon  these  new  principles.  A  second 
Sanhedrim  was  meanwhile  convoked  by  the 
Emperor  in  the  following  year  of  1807,  to 
which  Jews  from  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially from  Uolland,  were  invited,  that  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  first  Sanhedrim 
might  acquire  the  force  of  law  among  the 
Jews  in  all  parts.  The  second  meeting,  called 
the  Great  Sanhedrim,  to  which  was  committed 
the  forming  of  a  plan  of  organization  for  all 
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the  ejTiagoguea  in  the  empire,  took  place 
following   year,    under  the    Presidentship 
Eabbi  Scgre,  of  Vercelli.     Beyoad  the  bordi 
of  France,  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Sao- 
hedrim  found  but  a  faint  echo,  and  soon  me* 
with  positive   opposition,    especially   in  Ger- 
many and  Holland.     In  France  the  Jews  hen 
retained   their   social    and    political   pqualitr. 
notwithstanding  the  restoration  of  the  Boini 
bons,  and   the   different  Governments  which 
have  since  succeeded.     The  Jews  of  the  ;■''■ 
called    Liberal   party    had    before   long  gc 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  or 
sequences  of  these  new  institutions  among  tin  ' 
brethren  and  coreligionists.     According  to  i!  ■ 
statistic  account  given  by  the  great  Consistoi' 
at  Paris,  dated  two  years  after  the  assemblin;: 
the  Sanhedrim,  out  of  a  Jewish  population  ■  : 
eighty  thousand  souls,  there  were  in  France  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  landed 
proprietors,  not  including  the  owners  of  houscf 
in  to^vns,  two  thousand  three   hundred  and 
sixty  workmen,  two  hundred  and  fifty  manu- 
facturers,   seven    hundred    and    ninety- 
military  men,  among  whom  were   officers 
all  ranks,    and  even  as  some    say,   Mai 
of  the  empire,   who  were   Jews,  at    least  by 
birth.     In  1830,  the  Minister  of  Public  Wor- 
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lip,  Merilhon,  declared,  as  the  result  of  his 
rience,  forty  years  after  the  emancipation 
f  this  before  oppressed  people,  "  that  in  the 
!es  of  State,  under  the  French  banner,  in 
sciences,  and  manufactures  they  had, 
ng  the  quarter  of  a  century,  given  ample 
ntation  to  the  calumnies  of  their  oppressors." 
Re  certainly  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  that 
!  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  France  was 
ducted  on  the  moat  liberal  scale,  and  car- 
1  out  in  the  most  complete  manner ;  but,  on 
5  other  hand,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
,  that,  in  that  country,  not  only  the  natiou- 
,  but  also  the  religious  principle  of  the 
,  has  been  swallowed  up  in  the  feelings 
the  movements  of  the  age.  From  that 
nt  of  religion  which  baa  unhappily  formed 
ftsad  peculiarity  of  France  in  our  days,  the 
r  in  that  country  was  best  able  to  become  a 
[  Frenchman,  because  nowliere  else  could 
I  BO  entirely  cast  aside  the  recollections  and 
E  rehgion  of  his  fathers.  Yet,  even  at  the 
lent  time,  in  France,  discussions  arc  entered 
»  upon  the  reformation  and  amendment  of 
the  form  of  worship,  and  concerning  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  Hebrew,  and  the  language  of  i 
the  country  for  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue. 
In  France,  as  well  as  Geimany,  theorists  have 
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arisen,  who  have  pretended  to  build  upon  the 
Mosaic  code  a  new  and  universal  religion, 
fitted  to  take  the  place  of  Christianity,*  As  frr 
conversions  to  Christianity,  but  few  have  bn\ 
made  publicly  known,  though  doubtless  t' 
Church  of  Home  has  made  proselytes  of  in  ' 
or  less  note  among  the  Jews  of  France,— ^ 
the  Protestant  Church  there  have  been  bi: 
few. 

The  revolution  introduced  by  the  Frcii'i 
armies  into  the  Kepublic  of  the  Netherlau»is    i 
( 1 795),  has  also  had  the  effect  of  producing  by  I 
degrees  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  Jcwi  " 
This  emancipation  was  received  and  estinifti"' 
very  differently  by  the  Jews  of  Holland  li. 
by  those  of  France.     The  great  majority 
Jewish  synagogues  in  the  Netherlands,  "  ■ 
upon  principle  opposed  to  revolutionary  id'  ■ 
We  have  noticed  in  France  Portuguese  Jews 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  movement, 
to  obtain  for  their  countrymen  the  bcnetiu  of 
the   new  institutions,    without    exception    or 
restraint.     In  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  the  Jews  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  who  were  lovers  of  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  upon  principle,  and  enthusiasticallt 

•  Of  such  was  the  learned  Punsian,  J,  Salt-adcr,  tathat 
of  the  "  Uiatoire  de  la  I>oiniiiBtioii  Rotuaine  en  Juilec.' 
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ted  to  the  House  of  Orange,  cared  not  for 
Ded  emancipation,  which  was  as  little 
tcordance  with  their  political  attachment, 
lith  their  religious  opinions.  Even  the 
I  of  the  German  and  Polish  synagogues 
Solland  were  little  disposed  to  exchange 
their  ancient  Israelitish  nationality,  for  the 
new  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  revolu- 
tion. Only  a  small  number  of  individuals  of 
both  synagogues,  by  whom  talent  and  energy 
was  unquestionably  displayed  together  with 
strong  attachment  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
formed  a  kind  of  political  association  under 
the  name  of  "  Felix  Libertate,"  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  tlie  new  opinions,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  those  rights  which  had  in  conse- 
quence been  granted  to  their  coreligionists. 
This  difference  of  political  opinions  gave  rise 
to  a  schism  in  the  synagogue.  The  partisans 
of  the  new  ideas  assembled  separately  for  their 
religious  worship,  and  founded  a  synagogue, 
naned  Adath  Jeshurun,  which  remained  apart 
from  the  ancient  (German)  synagogue  of  the 
Netherlaniis  till  the  reign  of  William  I. 

In  the  new  Batavia  Republic,  founded  in 
1195,  the  opinions  of  the  republicans  them- 
selves were  divided  concerning  the  political 
equality   of  the  Jews.    There  were  in  them 
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many  admirers  of  the  Bevolution  of  nS'^ 
France,  and  that  of  1795  in  Holland,  who  ■ 
all  that  did  not  cease  to  look  upon  the  C'li 
tian  religion  as  the  foundation   of  the  si:. 
and  who  were  retained  by  scruples  of  conscii : 
firom  wishing  for  a  complete  naturalizatioT: 
the  Jews.    Such,  among  others,  was  the  p'l- 
and  Professor  Van  Hamctsveld,  a  zealous  r 
publican,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  ProtestaBt  b; 
con'i-iction,  and  a  friend  of  I  srael  for  the  Gosjjel  s 
sake,    looking  for  the  national  converaoQ  '•*' 
the  nation  and  their  return  to  the  laud  of  tb< 
fethers.      ^Vith    these   feelings,    he  gave  i. 
opinion  against  conceding  to  the  Jews  a  right 
to  vote  in  the  National  Assembly  of  the  year 
1796.     The  contrary  opinion,  however,  sup- 
ported by  the  citizen  (afterwards  Great  Pen* 
sionar)')  Rutger  Jan  Schimmelpenninck,  tri- 
umphed in  the  Assembly;  and  soon  after, several 
Jewish  members  were  admitted  to  the  munici- 
pality and  the  tribunal  of  Amsterdam,  as  well 
as  to  the  National  Assembly  at  the  Hague. 
Under  the  Government,  first  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  then  of  the  House  of  Orange,  the  Jews  of 
Holland  became  reconciled  by  degrees  to  their 
new  political  rights.     We  have  seen,  however, 
that  no  great  sjrrapathy  was  felt  in   Holland 
with  the  Sanhedrim  of  Paris,  to  which  the 
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iMtogueBe  synagogue  had  never  deputed  any  of 
B  members.  Only  the  synagogue  of  Adath 
sshurun  sent  tliree  deputies  ;  Charles  Asser, 
istinguisbed  as  a  lawyer  even  after  the  restonu 
on  of  the  House  of  Orange ;  the  physician 
B  Lemon,  who  was  subsequently  (in  1813) 
>nfined  in  the  castle  of  Ilara,  on  account  of 

supposed  conspiracy  against  the  Imperial 
■ovemment;  and  an  eminent  Polish  mathe- 
latician,  resident  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  name 
r  Littwak. 

At  the  return  of  the  House  of  Orange  to 
LoUaud,  and  under  the  different  constitutions 
r  1813,  1815,  1840,  1848,  the  principle  of 
osolute  equality  among  all  the  inhabitants  in 
le  sight  of  the  law,  and,  therefore,  of  the 
>llowers  of  Moses,  also  remained  unaltered. 
Wsequentlj,  we  find  to  this  day  Jews  here 
od  tliere  holding  public  situations  as  governors 
f  towns,  members  of  the  judicial  body,  and 
f  the  National  Representative  Assembly. 
STiUe,  on  one  side,  the  unheard  of  prosperity  of 
le  Portuguese  Jews  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
ppeai'ed  in  Holland,  the  new  political  position 
f  the  Israelites  has  given  rise  to  a  rapid  pro- 
ress, — not,  however,  yet  to  be  compared  with 
liat  of  France  and  Germany  during  the  last 
,ye-and-twenty  yeai"s,  but  of  which  the  reality 
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is  evinced  by  the  many  that  have  attained  cdftj 
brity,  principally  among  those  Avho  belong 
what  are  now  called  the  Dutch  Jews  (formeHji 
German).     This  sjiiagogue  produced,  among 
others,  a  man,  who,  soon  after  the  Revolntioil 
of  1795,  gained  great  repute  for  legal  scieno"- 
we  mean  Dr.  Jonas  Daniel  Meyer,  autho: 
the  "  Institutions  Judiciaires  des  princip'; 
Pays  de  I'Europe,"  who  died  in  1808.       I 
same  synagogue  may  also  boost  among  itsyi 
siciaus   the    Dr.    Ileilbron,  author  of  se\'  i 
prize  works,  and  Dr.  Davids,  known  bj  ' 
zealous  efforts  to  introduce  vaccination. 

In   Belgium,  the  equality  of  all  religi": 
including  that  of  the  Jews,  in  the  sight  of  " 
law,  has  been  maintained  since  the  first  ini; 
duction  of  the  principle,  towards  the  close  oi 
the  preceding  century,  till  after  the  separation 
of    that    country    from    Holland    (1830-39), 
thenceforward  to  the  present  time. 

The  new  political  position  of  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  though  constituting  a  firesh  epoch  in 
history,  could  not  entirely  break  down  the 
ancient  bai-rier  between  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian population.  This  harrier  had  a  far  deeper 
foundation  than  any  purely  human  legislation. 
It  rests  upon  so  wide  a  difference  of  religion, 
that  even  absolute  indifference  on  that  point 
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"las  not  been  able  entirely  to  break  through  it. 
3t  rests,  also,  on  an  essential  difference  of  race 
aid  origin, — a  difference  which,  even  in  these 
levelling  days,  is,  nevertheless,  in  raauy  ways 
clearly  apparent.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why 
Christian,  resting  upoa  the  Word  of  God, 
-  not  look    for  the    disappearance  of  this 

iiiddle-wall  of  partition,"  or  for  the  amalgama- 
tion of  Israel  with  the  nations,  but  for  the  union 
of  these  two  distinct  portions  of  mankind  in  the 
iaithand  under  the  dominion  of  Christ.  Humau 
]aw,  the  law  of  the  revolutions  of  this  century, 
may  undoubtedly  command  and  effect  a  degree 
of  equalization ;  but  historical  traditions  do 
not  everywhere  give  way  so  rapidly  and  bo 
entirely,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  apparently, 
JB  France.  In  Germany,  for  example,  the 
totire  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  which  in 
France  had  been  established,  as  it  were,  in  a 
moment,  had  to  struggle  for  more  than  thirty 
years  before;  even  in  connexion  with  the  events 
of  1848,  it  could  secure  a  triumph, — perhaps 
soon  again  to  experience  a  reaction.  We  will 
now  cast  a  glance  over  the  history  of  this 
struggle,  as  bearing  on  the  great  question  of 
Jewish  emancipation  in  Germany. 

Already,  before  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
wc  have  noticed  the  measures  taken  by  the 
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principal  states  of  Germany  to  secure  to  J 
Jews  some  rights,  and  to  amend  their  ( 
dition.  What  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  ud 
took  in  his  Austrian  dominions,  was  carriei 
with  far  more  beneficial  results  in  Prusi 
King  Frederic  "William  II.,  in  1787. 
French  Revolution,  and  the  influence  of*^ 
French  Imperial  Government,  considei 
aided  the  cause  of  tlie  Jews  throughout  grr' 
part  of  Germany,  especiaUy  in  Westph;tli 
with  its  capital,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  util  < 
in  Prussia.  The  reign  of  King  Frederic 'VVi]-  I 
liam  III.  assured  to  the  Jews,  by  the  edict  1 
published  March  11,  1812,  the  right  and  title  1 
of  Prussian  citizens,  with  some  conditions  and  It 
restrictions.  1 

"When,  with  regard  to  the  Jewish  histor} 
this  period,  we  speak  of  social  aud  poliin 
rights,  we  must,  in  Germany  especially,  '■ ' 
fully  discriminate  between  the  conceesiou 
such  rights,  and  what  is  understood  by  full  v.\ 
complete  emancipation.     Until  the  year  I^^" 
the  political  rights  granted  to  the  Jews  >^ 
always  so  much  restricted  by  exceptions  ar,ti 
prorisioual  regulations,  that  the  ancient  cxda- 
sion  might  well  be  said  to  be  modified,  though 
it  still  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  con*!)* 
tution.     On  this  account,  the   Hadical  Jews, 
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^■peciaUy  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have 
U-sired  a  complete  emancipation.  From  the 
-~rnr  lbl3  to  1836,  and  again  from  tliat  time 
■  'J  the  present  day,  we  may  notice  the  equal 
ilvance  made  by  this  tjuestion  of  emancipation 
.  ith  the  history  of  revolutionary  principle  in 
-mineral.  During  this  interval  of  thirty-five 
j  ^-are,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  two  opposing 
jx-riods  ;  the  period  of  reaction  from  the  ideas 
of  the  Revolution  during  the  reign  of  Xapoleoa 
fan  epoch  which  reached  its  culminating 
;  nint  in  1820) ;  and  the  period  of  revival  for 
!l  revolutionary  principles  in  1830,  of  which 
we  are  still,  in  1848-9,  observing  the  subse* 
quent  spread  throughout  Europe, 

The  statesmen  who,  in  1814-15,  undertook 
to  reorganize  Germany  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire  of  Napoleon,  laid  it  down  as  a  firat 
principle,  that  they  must  not  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  things,  the  state  in  which 
affairs  tlien  stood  being  the  result  of  the  events 
flitch  had  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years. 
The  sixteenth  article  of  the  federal  Act  of  the 
Germanic  states,  published  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1815,  imposed  upon  the  Diet  an  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  ad- 
Tancing  the  social  improvement  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  obtain  for,  and  secure  to  them,  the 
c  c  2 
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enjoyment  of  all  ci\\l  rights,  on  condition  of 
their  fulfilling  the  duties  connected  with  them. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  esecutiou  of  thil 
project  met  with  great  obstacles  on  all  sides. 
The   Jews  themselves    did    not,    everywhere, 
appear  prepared  for  the  exercise  of  the  rigliCf 
and  duties  which  their  new  position  entailed. 
Tiie    prejudices   of  the   Cliristian    ^wpuktion 
against  the  nation   (at  once  ancient  and  yet 
new)  were  deeply  rooted,     Lastly,  the  tbirtj> 
eight  states  of  the  Germanic  body  were,  id 
many    respects,     very    differently    constituted 
from  one   another ;    their  feelings  and  their 
former  legislation  for  the  Jews  frequently  pr  ■ 
sented   a   striking  contrast.      Great,    for  < 
ample,  was  the  difference  between  the  sociiL 
position   and  the    moral  development  of  tie  ' 
Jews,   in  the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  mi  ' 
Hesse,  contrasted  with  their  state  in  HanoM  : 
where,  to  use  the  words  of  a  historian,  ll. 
were  rather  nnder  the  charge  of  the  jum: 
than  under  that  of  the  Goverumeat.    "NMj 
to  this  is  added   the  various  systems  wh ' 
sometimes  obtained  in    the    same    Gerni:i 
state,  according  to  the  personal  views  of    :. 
cessive  princes  and  ministers,  it  may  be  eii-i 
understood  that  the   principle  of  equality  of 
rights  for  the  Jews  encountered  in  Gcnnanv, 
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ire  than  thirty  years,  difficulties,  to  which 
a  crisis  as  that  of  the  year  1848 
I  possibly  have  put  a  term. 
It  was  not  merely  in  the  monarchical  states 
'  Germany  that  a  reaction  against  the  rights 
tquired  by  the  Jews  during  the  revolution 
■St  manifested  itself,  for  as  early  as  1814-15 
e  free  tontis  of  Frankfort,  Lubeck,  and 
remen,  took  measures  to  restrict  and  revoke 
e  rights  and  privileges  of  their  Jewish  in* 
ibilants.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  being 
fbrraed  of  these  encroachments  on  an  ac- 
lired  right,  earnestly  recommended  the 
agistrates  of  the  said  towns  by  rescript  to 
aintain  intact  the  rights  of  all  citizens, 
he  two  great  Ministers,  Prince  Metternich 
I  the  part  of  Austria,  and  Prince  Harden- 
■rg  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  wrote  to  the  free 
was  in  the  aame  strain.  As  to  Metternich, 
ho  has  since  been  reproached,  with  more  or 
38  justice,  as  the  advocate  of  a  political 
stem  of  immutability,  it  is  certain  that,  with 
spect  to  the  Jews,  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
action,  nor  did  he  ever  appear  inimical  to 
e  Israelites  as  a  people.  Generally,  and 
pecially  in  Germany,  this  enmity  is  found 
increase  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of 
dety.     As  to  GovernmeutSj  they  were,  per- 
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haps,  negligent,  and  comparatively  even 
just,  to  the  rights  and  petitions  of  the  Jen 
in  the  interval  between  1815  and  1848;  but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Jewish  com* 
munities  owe  great  obligations  to  themeasora 
and  enactments  of  the  same  GoTemmentt, 
chiefly  for  their  intellectual  and  scientific 
development.  The  severe  studies  imposed  by 
the  Government  of  Prussia,  previous  to  ad- 
mission  into  the  Kabbinate,  produced  a  great 
number  of  theologians,  who  are  now  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  their  learning  wd 
refinement. 

The  first  attacks  against  the  Jews,  at  the 
epoch  which  I  have  particularized  as  thai  of 
the  reaction,  came  from  the  bosom  of  the 
people,  from  the  pens  of  the  literary  and  tlir 
learned.  Imtated  by  recalling  what  t!)l> 
nation  had  been,  what  it  was,  and  what  it 
appeared  likely  to  be  in  the  future,  Ihev 
loaded  them  with  accusation.s,  insults,  aiul 
especially  ridicule,  to  which  their  new  social 
position  but  too  often  exposed  them.  Hatred 
and  satire  were  redoubled  when  the  Jciri 
betrayed  their  sensibility  to  them  ;  for  example^ 
when  Israel  Jacobson  (who,  under  Jcronw 
Napoleon,  in  Westphalia,  had  laboured  eu^ 
nestly    for    the    improvement    of    his    con> 
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hionists,)  prevailed  on  the  Government  to 
■hibit  a  drama  in  which  the  Jews  were 
fcered  with  ridicule. 

PAt  the  same  time,    the  battle  for  Jewish 

nancipation  was  fought  more  seriously  >vith 

a  arms  of  political  science,  against  the  mani- 

',  desire  that  was  felt  to  oppose  the  execu- 

|ctn  of  the  sixteenth  article  of  tlie  Treaty  of 

deration.     The  professor,    Frederick  Iluhs, 

ily  declared    in   a  pamphlet  his  opinion 

at  the  admission  of  Jews  to  civil  rights  in 

nany  would  be  pernicious,  in  considera- 

of  their  existence  as  a  nation,   of  the 

berent  and  deeply-rooted  vices  of  their  cha* 

BIS,    and    of    the    very    nature    of    their 

Riihs,    consequently,    proposed   to 

ire  to  them  only  the  protection  of  the 

in  the  same  manner  as  to  foreigners. 

ies,   in   his   critique    in    "  The    Annals   of 

ieidelberg "     on     the    professor's   pamphlet, 

nt  still  farther,  and  deduced  their  perversity 

stupidity   from    their   father,    Abraham. 

enunciated    as  a  principle  the  complete 

truction  of  Judaism ;    that  is  to  say,  (ex- 

pting  that  he  would  have  spared  individual 

fe,)  he  advocated  the  reproduction  of  those 

ictments  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  tended 

>  purge  Christendom  of  its  Jewish  population, 
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In  the  absence  of  such  measures,  he  foreto)il 
that,   in  less  than  forty  years,  all  Christian 
would  be  in  a   state    of  dependance  od  tin    . 
Jews,     In  a  like  spirit,  though,  if  possible,  I 
more  violently,  one  Frederick,  of  Fraukfott  1 
published     his     opinion     in    an    anonymnr 
pamphlet.     Many  voices  then  arose  in  defo;;:' 
of  the  Jews;  among  themselves,  Zimmeru.  ■" 
Heidelberg,    and   Herz,     of  Frankfort;    ;ii: 
among  the  Christians,  Johan  Ludwig  E«ii.' 
de  Carlsruhe  and  August  Kramer,  of  Ratisbut 
The  Jewish    historians    themselves   have  r- 
marked,  that  few  or  none  of  the  Chriii; 
clergy  took  any  part  in  these  inimical  attack'^  ■ 
Israel.     The    time  for   such    men  as  Rec'' 
Schudt  was  no  more.     But  while  even  soiut 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
stood  up  in  defence  of  the  unfortunate  Jews,  a 
reformed  rationalist    theologian  distingnijlc  ' 
himself  as  the  bitterest  opponent  of  the  ;: 
mission  of  the  Jews  to  any  civil  rights.     'I  i 
Professor  Paulus.  of  Heidelberg,  well  kni". 
from  the  antiquated  absurdities  of  his  **  1  .s 
gesia/'  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  in 
1817,  declared  his  opinions  to  the  above  effect 
He  desired  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Jews, 
as  such,  from  every  political  right,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  such    individuals  as  could 
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ring  proof  by  witness,  or  other  legal  testi- 
mony, of  personal  capacity  and  worth.    When, 
airteen  years  later,  in  the  discussion  of  this 
[Oestion,  he  stood  forth  as  champion  against 
1)6  Jews,  he  encountered  more  formidable  ad' 
nrsaries  among  the  Israelites  themselves  than 
retofore.  These  wereMr.  Kreisenach,  who  un- 
rtook  to  reply  to  him,  and  Dr.  Eiesser,  who  for 
lany  years  had  warmly  advocated  the  emanci- 
Mtion  of  his  brethren,  and  who  became,  in 
member    of  the    Germanic   Diet  at 
Bnkfort,  which  has  since  been  annihilated. 
I  was  thus,    during  tlie  period  of  reaction, 
1815 — 1830,    the    quesrion    concerning 
i  emancipation  of  the  Jews  had  considerably 
rograded.     Their  exclusion  from  all  magis- 
Icies,  from  any  rank  above  that  of  a  sub- 
fern  in    the  army,    from  all  professorships, 
L,  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  greater 
.  of  the  German  states.     In  some  places 
r  went  even  furtlier,     At  Lubeck,  as  early 
i815,  they  had  already  concocted  the  design 
longer  permitting  the  Jews  to  remain 
hin  the  limits  of  their  territory.    This  plan, 
I  fer  aa  the  precincts  of  the  city  were  con- 
ned, was  carried  into  effect  in  1819.     In 
Br  places  the  excesses  of  the  Middle  Ages 
jied  likely  to  revive  among  the  populace, 
c  c  3 
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In  some  parts  the  old  death-cry   of 
Hep  ! "  *  arose ;  the  houses  and  possessiona 
the  Jews  were  pillaged  and  demolished,  s 
Hamburg,    ^vhere  a  similar  outrage  was  1 
peated  as  lately  as  the  year  1835. 

But  in  the  year  1830,  fresh  revolutionary 
movements   arose   in    France,    which    sprr 
afterwards  over  Europe,  and  influenced  d  ■ 
many  more  especially.     The  old  tendency  ' 
a  union  of  the  German  states,  under  an  Ituji 
rial  Government,  which  should  be  surromif!' 
by  revolutionary  institutions,  again  re^ivetl. 
this  time  a  second,  and  even  a  third  generalic! 
of  the  liberal  Jews  had  arisen.    Amongst  tlien' 
especiaUy,    the   ideas  of  1815  had  develn])(.'ri 
themselves  with  an  energ)'  hitherto  unknown. 
They  were  no  longer  the  same  men  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  ffU 
themselves  almost   encumbered    by    their  re- 
cently acquired  rights,  and  who  had  been  pre- 
vented making  good  their  pretensions  in  the 
field  of  politics  by  the  various  prejudices  I'f 
Jews  and  Christians.     Now,  on  the  contran. 
united  with  '■  Young  Germany"  in  a  system    ' 

*  A  cry,  tlie  origin  and  Kignificatiun  at  which  arc  sUi 
unccrlHin.  Some  have  explained  it  to  be  th<!  initiftU  nl 
the  throe  words,  ITierMoIt/ma  est  pertSta. 
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dical    liberty,    the  new  Judaism  uo  longer 
ibrced  its  claims  to  a  complete  emancipation 
1  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  its  forming 
I  integral  part,  and  a  necess&ry  consequence, 
Fthe  universal  change  in  the  order  of  things. 
Iiose  who  were  now  for  the   emancipation, 
Iftintained  that,  if  hitherto  all  efforts  to  orga- 
ize  for  the  Jews  a  limited  and  conditional 
buality  in  the  states  of  Germany  had  failed, 
j  was  precisely  on  account  of  this  limitation 
ind  these  conditions  that  it  had  fallen  to  the 
pund.     Then  only  could  the  Jewish  nation 
llfil  its  duty  to  Germany,  and  Germany  be 
bat  it  should  be  to  its  Jewish  and  Christian 
labitants,  when,  without  any  reserve  or  re- 
liction whatever,  liberty  and  equality  should 
f  equally  insured  to  all. 
I^In  this  question,  which  has  been  since  then 
ussed  by  tlie  press,  in  tlie  cabinets  of  kings, 
in  the  different  assemblies  in  the  states 
^Germany,  opinion  was  divided  into  three 
net  parties   or  views,  —  the  Conservative 
the   Historical  school,   and  the  Eevo- 
ionaTy  party.     The  Conservative  party, 

question,  as  on  all    others,    would  have 
Iteerved,  at  all  risks,  the  existing  order  of 
The  Historical    school  took  history, 
I  established  right  as  a  basis,  and  starting 
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from  this  point,  strove  to  obtain  in  a  Chri 
and  anti-revolutionary  spirit  such  pro| 
improvements,  and  amendments  as  were  S 
able  to  the  necessities  of  the  age.  Lastly, 
the  Revolutionary  party,  indifferent  to  nil 
rights,  caring  not  for  the  history  of  the  past, 
disregarding  religion  and  revelation,  especially 
as  connected  with  social  institutions,  desif'l 
the  reformation  of  society  and  of  Judaism,  o 
though  it  should  entail  the  entire  submers. 
of  the  present  state  of  things. 

Such  a  submersion  in  particular,  with  re- 
spect to  Judaism,  was  the  favourite  project  of 
Bruno  Bauer,  famous  for  having  supported  tlie 
system  of  the  equally  celebrated  David  Fre- 
derick Strauss.     In  1842,  Bauer,  who  resem- 
bled such  men  as  Voltaire  and  Fries   in  hi* 
unbelieving  and    infidel    hatred,    declared  In 
wished  not  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jti' 
but  for  their  entire  destruction  and  extinction  : 
a  new  race  of  pantheistical  humanity.    Agiiii 
these    absurd    and    impious    theories,    ni:i 
champions  appeared  amongst  the  Jews,  pai' 
to  defend  their  nation  against  the  contcr;; 
which  the  implacable  enemy  of  both  Jews  w- 
Christians  cast  upon  it,  partly  to  expose  L 
numerous  errors  and  follies  with    respect  I 
their  rights,  history,  and  all  their  social  id»:^ 
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tiong.  But,  while  learned  Israelites,  such  as 
Dr.  Philippson,  Hirsh,  Holdheim,  Freund,  and 
Salomon,  opposed  the  weight  of  their  various 
opinions  to  Bauer,  there  were  some  Jews 
who  took  part  in  his  pantheistical  radicalism, 
Jews  who  had  long  been  weary  of  the  religion 
of  their  fathers  were  glad  to  shake  off  the 
remembrance  of  their  birtli,  and  to  discard  the 
remains  of  their  former  religious  ideas.  It  was 
in  virtue  of  such  a  principle,  as  it  appears, 
that  the  celebrated  Ludwig  Borne,  who  died 
in  1832,  left  the  Judaism  in  which  he  was 
bom,  and  which  he  had  defended,  in  the  year 
1819,  against  unworthy  persecution  with 
equal  spirit  and  energy.  lie  submitted  to 
baptism  not  as  an  open  profession  of  Christi- 
anity, but  as  a  means  of  doing  away  with  all 
religious  differences  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  German  states.  About  the  same  period 
lived  and  wrote  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the 
women  of  Germany,  the  celebrated  Rahel,  the 
wife  of  the  Baron  of  Vanihagen.  It  was  she 
who,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart  at  the  con- 
tempt with  which  her  nation  was  treated  by 
all  other  nations,  declared  one  day,  in  the 
midst  of  the  brilliant  and  pantheistical  circle 
to  which  she  belonged,  that  she  submitted  to 
her  fate  in  having  been  bom  a  Jewess  in  the 


I 
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same  spirit  that  one  submits  to  an  illness,  or 
resigns  oneself  to  a  misfortune. 

As  to  the  school  or  system  called  "  the  His- 
toric," we  must  observe,  that  even  those  Jews* 
who   were    enthusiastic    in    their    desire   for 
emancipation  did  justice  to  the  stability  of  this 
Christian  party.     What,  ia  fact,  could  exhibit 
more  true  consistency  in  the  Christian  man 
than  his  unwillingness  either  to  co-operate  in 
the  extinction   of  the  ancient  nationality  of 
the  Jews,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  commit 
legislative  and  judicial  powers  in  a  Christian 
state  to  men  who  were  by  profession  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  ^    It  wns  in  this  spirit 
the  Historical  school  that  the  King  of  Pros- 
declared  himself,  in  the  year  1847,  when,  af; 
the  great  National  Assembly  for  that  year,  i  ■ 
which  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  was  (Ji - 
cussed  and  rejected,  he  published  his  edict  of 
the  23rd  of  July.     This  edict,    similarly  to 
that  of  1812,  secured  to  his  Jewish  subject^ 
throughout  the  kingdom  an  equality  of  riglr 
and  duties,  with  some  important  exceptioii 
founded  especially  upon  the  incompatibility  ■ 
their  emancipation,  or  absolute  equality  nil 
the  well-being  of  a  Christian  state. 

"  Joat,  Neuere  Geschichte  der  IsroeliUn.  Erstcu  Ab- 
theilung.— P.  44. 
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The  events  which  soon  followed  are  yet 
recent  in  the  memory  of  all.  The  shock 
I  ml u red  and  communicated  by  France  on  the 
-ith  February,  1848,  caused,  in  Germany, 
lio  explosion  of  those  designs,  theories,  and 
conspiracies  which  had  been  long  before  pre- 
pai'cd.  It  is  known  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews  was  effected,  in  its  full  extent,  by 
the  revolutionary  principle,  simultaneously 
with  the  entire  dissolution,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  ancient  Germany.  The  great 
part  taken  by  the  liberal  Jews  of  all  kinds  in 
the  recent  changes  and  movements  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungarj-  is  also  well  knomj.  Many  of 
the  most  decidedly  Radical  and  revolutionary 
newspapers  were  edited  by  Jews  botli  in 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Many  Israelites  holding 
ultra-radical  views  sat  in  the  German  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  and  in  that  of  Prussia  at  Berlin. 
Among  the  deputies  to  Frankfort  were, 
besides  Dr.  Riesser,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned.  Dr.  Vcit,  Cohen,  Hartmann,  Ka- 
randa  of  Prague,  and  other  Israelites.  One 
of  the  most  violent  members  of  the  Left  in  the 
Prussian  Chamber,  after  the  events  of  1848, 
n'as  Jacobi,  also  a  Jew.  Dr.  Jellinck,  who, 
with  Dr.  Becher,  was  shot  at  Vienna  on  the 
20th  of  November,  wasdesccnded  from  the  same 
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nation  which,  under  so  many  different  dispell' 
sations,  has  so  often  obstinately  mistaken  !'.■ 
path  of  duty. 

It  is  not  only  among  the  journalists  and  tin 
radical  politicians  of  the  time  that  we  turr: 
with  new  symptoms  of  life  and  energy  amor.- 
the  Jews.  We  cannot  disallow  that  durii  . 
the  thirty  years"  crisis  which  we  have  ju' 
sketched,  great  talents  and  extensive  resource- 
of  the  most  varied  and  opposite  tendency  ha\e 
been  displayed  by  Israelites  in  the  differcr' 
departments  of  European  civihzation.  It 
no  longer  exclusively  in  a  financial  capacii; 
tliat  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  have  earned 
distinction.  They  have  almost  everywhere, 
in  these  times,  earned  fame  in  positions  an*! 
vocations  from  which  for  many  centuries  I);' 
had  been  debarred.  In  Germany  and  :i 
Poland,  as  well  as  in  France,  since  the  changes 
of  1789,  the  Israelite  has  proved  his  capadtj" 
for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  has  frequentU 
maintained  the  honour  of  his  warlike  desci : ' 
from  his  ancestors  of  Palestine.  .\lrea:i 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  centurj, 
body  of  Jewish  volunteers  had  been  foi 

uader  the  banner  of  Koscinzko,  whose  cl  

Berek,   after  having  earned  many    marks  of 
honour  in  the  ivar  of  independence,  lost  his 
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!  in  battle.     During  the  war  for  German 
erty,  from  1813—1815,  not  less  than  1,700 
■aelites   fought    in    the    service   of  Austria 
Thirty-five  officers  of  that  nation  fell 
loriously  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  great 
also    the   services    rendered    by  Jewish 
Jiysicians  and  surgeons  on  this  occasion.     It 
i  so  much  the  more  made  a  matter  of  com- 
laint  afterwards  by  the  German  Jews,  against 
%e  system  of  reaction,  that  they  were  either 
mtirely  excluded  from  military  service,  or,  as 
i  have  already  said,  confined  to  the  rank  of 
^baltems.     Meanwhile,  great  was  the  pro- 
fess made  by  them  in  Germany  in  the  paths 
F  science  and  literature.     In  medicine,  astro- 
iomy,  and  mathematics,  they  equalled  and,  ia 
roportion  to  the  progress  of  science  during  so 
ny  centuries,  surpassed  the  great  models  of 
eir  nation  in  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Ibctors  and  professors  who  are  by  descent,  by 
rth,  and  even  by  actual  profession,  Israelites, 
thve  during  the  last  thirty  years  excelled  in 
lery  branch  of  knowledge.     Rabbinical  theo- 
in    consequence  of  the    severe    studies 
acted  by  the    Government,    assumed    from 
[at  period  a  scientific  character.   The  Arabic, 
I  well  as  the  Hebraic  and  Chaldaic  languages 
.  literature,  have  been  cultivated  by  the 
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German  Jews  with  success  and  celebri 
Numerous  poets  have  arisen,  who  have  : 
lowed  Hartivig  in  enriching  modem  llebii. . 
poetry  by  their  remarkable  productions.  Bui 
also  in  the  language  of  Goethe  and  Scliillcr, 
many  Israelites  in  Germany  have  spoken  with 
the  voice  of  talent  in  poetry  and  prose,  la 
the  art  of  Haydn  and  of  Mozart,  of  Beethoven 
and  of  "NVeber,  they  fill  the  highest  ranks; 
nor  have  painters  been  wanting  among  tliem 
during  the  period  we  are  reviewing.  In  a 
word,  the  Israelites  of  the  dispersion  have  fot 
the  last  two  generations  presented  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  existence  in  Germany. 

And  now,  what  does  the  Chrisdan  think.— 
how  does  he  feel  when  he  contemplates  thb 
novel  and  complete  change  in  the  destiny  of 
Israel?  The  Christian,  attached  to  the  Gospd 
of  Christ,  who  believes  alike  in  the  judgments 
and  promises  of  God  with  respect  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  cannot  but  experience 
a  mixed  feeling.  He  will  certainly  be  iate- 
lested  in  all  that  in  Israel  is  characteristic  d 
the  dawning  of  regeneration  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  how  shall  he  not  be  moved  with  grie^ 
whenever  he  beholds  the  talents  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Israelite  of  the  present  d«J 
employed  to  attack  and  undermine  religtOI! 
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tad  social  order,  employed  in  the  destruction 
i  once  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the 
Tice,  to  sum  up  all,  of  infidelity  and  rebel- 
But  yet  he  will  not  pause  at  these  first 
1  transient  results.     Beyond  all  the  horror 
r  these  phenomena  he  sees  the  advent  of  a 
friod  when  these  same  renewed  efforta  and 
lese  same  talents  will  be  consecrated  to  the 
■vice  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  formerly  to 
bm  a  "stumbling-block,"  and  which  is  now 
i  them  more  than  ever  "  foolishness,"  but 
hich,  nevertheless,  in  our  days  has  become 
J  several  among  them  "the  power  of  God 
nto  salvation."     In  this  way  the  heart  of  the 
liristian   may  rejoice    in   hope  at  all  these 
fferent  movements  giving  proof  of  life  and 
:^ss,  considering  them  to  be  the  "shaking 
jEthe  bones,"  which,  according  to  the  Prophet 
sekiel  (chap,  sxxvii.  7)  should  precede  the 
totirrection  of  Israel, 

I  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the 

fluence  of  the  movements  of  which  we  have 

;  spoken  on  Judaism  as  a  religion,  and  on 

ancient    strongholds.      We   have  already 

»re  than  once  remarked,  that  not  only  the 

tiooality  but  also  the  religion  of  the  Jews 

iiishes  and  declines  in  the  same  proportion 

^  which    real    or    even    pseudo-civilization 
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spreads  amongst  them,  or   in  the  world  | 
general.     The  doctrinea  of  Phai-isaic  J 
have  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  disappeared  I 
the  synagogues ;  the  institutions  of  t 
cestors  find  sectaries  and  defenders  not  raei 
among  the  vulgar,  but  even  in  the  body] 
learned  and  scientific  llabbins.     The  old  i 
of  a  personal  advent  is  still  cherished  by  n 
in  the  bosom  of  the  synagogue ;  neverlh«W 
it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  the  TalmiB 
losing  its  authority  from  day  to  day,  and  Ihal 
in  these  latter  times,  it  is  more  esteemed  i 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  history,  langua;: 
and  laws  of  the  past,  than  as  a  code  of  Divii. 
authority  for  the  dispersed  children  of  Isni'  1 
Meanwhile  the    tendency  is  becoming  nv 
and    more  general    to    replace    all    that  "  ■ 
pecnhar    to    the    religious    worship    of   :1. 
Hebrews,  by  ceremonies  and  usages  borro^v  ■ 
from  the  Christians.     For  example,  in  1^1 
for  the  first  time,  a  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  German    language,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Vienna.     At  Berlin,  also,  the  banker  Jacob- 
son  lent  his  efforts  to  found  a  Jemsh  worship 
of  a  completely  modern  form.     The  exampl* 
was  soon   followed  at   Hamburg,  where  ^^ 
service  was  managed  by  Drs.  Kley  and  ^^H 
inon,  who  preached  in  German,  and  by^H 
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Jitional  innovation  of  an  organ  altered  the 

forms.     The    change    was    naturally  not 

Sirely  an  exterior  one.     The  spirit  of  the  age 

jcted  the  essentials  of  the  Jewish  religion, 

I  way  that  had  been  foretold  and  feared  by 

r  first  authors  of  the  new  civilization,  Buch 

iFriedlander  and  his  friends.     Deism  and 

itionalism  followed  in  the  synagogue  nearly 

9  same  course  as  in  the  Christian  Churches 

schools.     In    the    synagogue   as    in    the 

■urch  all  that  was  national  and  Israclitish, 

that   was    supernatural    and  beyond    the 

ich  of  unassisted  human  reason,  was  furiously 

tacked  and  rejected.     In  Bavaria,  as  well  as 

I  other   places,  Neology    in   the   synagogue 

rise   to    so    much    uneasiness   that   the 

tvernment  believed  itself  justified  in  inter- 

ng,  in  1838-39,  by  decrees  to  the  following 

feet, — that  no  one  should  be  eligible  to  the 

iabbinate,    excepting    the   followers    of    the 

dent  religion  of  Moses,  in  contradistinction 

nodem  Judaism.     Soon  after,  the  reigning 

rit  of  Neology  made  such  rapid  progress 

Bt  a  reforrtiation,  according  to  the  ideas  of 

!  age,  meant  nothing  less  than  an   entire 

\olition.     This  idea,  in  spite  of  the  false  pro- 

Atioas  of  not  wishing  the  destruction  but 

»ly  the  reparation  of  the  edifice,  was  pretty 


1 
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Openly  proclaimed  in  a  tircular  by  Dr. ' 
Schmidt,  at  Frankfort,  in   1843,  in  whi 
found  tlie  following  declaration  (a  declara 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  < 
the  Israelites  in  the  day  of  the  crucifixioi 
Jesus) : — "  We  neither  look  for  nor  desire  ' 
Messiah  who  shall  lead  the  Israelites  back  i 
Palestine ;  we  know   no  other  country  tl;!ii 
that  of  our   birth,   to    which    we   poUticailjf    i 
belong."      In    another    assembly    of   JewisiL 
reformers  of  this  stamp,  it  was  said  that  tV 
idea  of  a  Messiah  was  still  cherished,  not  a- 
personage  whose  advent  was  desirable  for,  nu:-. 
of  importance  to,  Israel,  but  only  as  a  figure  oi 
speech,  expressive  of  the  progress  of  the  whole 
human  race.     Still  later,  they  proposed,  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for  the  fusion  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  henceforth  to  set  apart  Sun- 
day instead  of  the  Sabbath.     In   return  luf 
this  concession,  AVislicenus,  the  miuister 
the  famous  "  Friends  of  Light,"  in  Gej 
in  one  of  their  meetings,  in  answer  to  1 
Israelite  Benfey,  declared  such  Jews  as  shot 
wish  to  become    members  of  their  religlM 
society  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  being 
baptized. 

While  thus   Mosaic  as  well  as  Talmodic 
Judaism  seemed  on  the  verge  of  extinction  in 
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philosophical  and  social  pantheism,  God, 
who  in  all  times  causes  even  the  wickedness 
of  man  to  avail  in  forwarding  his  Divine 
purposes,  made  use  in  our  day  of  this  increased 
communication  between  Jews  and  Cliristians, 
to  lead  several  of  his  ancient  people  to  the 
knowledge  and  confession  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  assemble  here  and  there  tlie  first-fruits  of 
this  great  harvest,  of  which  the  season  is 
approaching  amidst  the  manifold  signs  of  the 
times.  Those  who  have  gone  over  to  the 
Protestant  Churches  from  the  synagogue  have 
been  more  numerous  during  these  few  last 
years  in  Germany  than  they  ever  were  else- 
where or  before.  Amongst  a  multitude  of 
Israelites  who  have  doubtless  been  led  by  very 
different  \'iews  to  receive  baptism,  a  remark- 
able number  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  sincerity  of  their  profession,  having  de- 
voted the  talents  received  from  God  either  to 
the  preaching  of  his  Word  far  and  near,  or  to 
Christian  science  in  the  different  walks  of 
education,  and  other  social  duties.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  baptized  in  Germany  during  the 
last  twenty  years  is  estimated  at  five  thousand, 
"We  have  rapidly  retraced  the  movements 
connected  \vith  Israel  in  France,  the  Nether^  - 
lauds,  and  Germany.     During  this  period  the  ' 
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cause  of  the  absolute  political  emancipatiDU 
of  the  Jews  was  also    progressing   in  Gre^' 
Britain.     In  this  kingdom  the  spirit  of  tht^ 
age  walks  with  less  hasty  but  more  sure  i 
certain  steps.     Liberal  ideas  and  institutia 
using  the  word  indifferently  in  its  good  | 
evil  sense,  have  extended  their  influeiu 
England  as  well   as  ou  the  Conlioent;  i 
indeed  by  sudden  revolutions,  but  by  mead 
lawful  measures,  tending  to   the    same  < 
which,  though  conceded  by  the  upper  to  f 
lower  classes,  are  oficn  forced  as  matters  '■- 
necessity  on  the  Goverameiit  of  the  couii!. 
and  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  ci:. 
linuous  action  of  public  opinion.     As  to  i 
great  question  of  the  poUtical  rights  of  lii- 
Jews  in  England,  their  more  limited  number 
and  smaller  scientific  influence  in  this  country, 
compared   with    the   same   in  Germany,   ha* 
perhaps  given  a  more  or  less  peculiar  character 
to  the  progress  of  their  emancipation  in  the 
three  kingdoms.     Nevertheless,  in  ihe  decision 
of  this  question  England  has  only  just  stopped 
short  of  the  repeal  of  its  ancient   laws  and 
usages  relative  to  Israel.     The  Jews,  already 
in    possession    of  the    right   of    voting,   atul 
eligible  for  the  duties  of  the  municipal  I 
tracy  (having  in  our  time  served  as  alden 
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H«H11,  however,  at  this  present  moment, 
idaded  from  a  seat  in  Parliament,  but  the 
tection  of  the  Baron  Lionel  Kothschild  has 
?d  to  the  proposal  of  a  law  by  Lord  John 
lussell.  Prime  Minister,  to  change  the  form 
f  the  oath.  This  bill,  passed  by  the  House 
i  Commons,  but  thrown  out  by  a  majority  in 
tu  House  of  Lords,  will  probably,  sooner  or 
jte",  again  be  brought  forward  and  passed, 
Km  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as 
Ibplayed  by  the  recent  re-election  of  the 
sraelitish  Baron.  Here  again  the  Christian, 
loubtlesB,  from  his  reverence  for  the  religious 
DStitutions  of  the  State,  from  the  value  also 
rhich  he  attaches  to  the  distinct  nationality 
if  the  Je^vB,  cannot  fail  to  oppose  and  raise 
lis  voice  against  such  a  measure ;  but,  at  the 
ame  time,  when  it  shall  have  passed  into  a 
MF,  he  will  be  resigned,  and  will  even  rejoice. 
ie  will  see  the  unfolding  of  the  purposes  of 
Sod,  thatj'even  in  that  separation  of  Church 
od  State  which  seems  on  all  sides  hanging 
iTOT  the  Christian  world,  and  which  forms  but 
■  port  of  the  great  process  of  dissolution,  soon 
0  be  followed  by  an  entirely  new  state  of 
hings,  under  a  new  dispensation,  in  the  king. 
lom  of  God.  It  is  thus  that  even  the  political 
nnancipation  of  the  Jews  becomes,  when  con- 
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nected  with  the  other  signs  of  the  times,  in  J 
itself  a  positive  mark  that  "old  things"  are  I 
passing   away,    and   that    "new    things"  nrp  1 
about  to  appear,  although  in  a  very  differ' 
sense  to  that  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  ,  . 
rejoices.     Of  England  we  must  also  obsen 
in  conclusion,  tliat  the  propagation  of  an  i; 
ligious   liberality  on  the    one  hand  is  tii 
accompanied  on    the  other  by  a  remark,:' 
spread   of  the  Gospel    amongst  the   seed 
Abraham,    to   whom    it    is    diligently    lu^ 
known.     In  Great  Britain,  as    in    Gemi.i; 
Jews  who  have  received  baptism  are  numcriM 
amongst  them  are  several  labourers  for  Ciii: 
ministers  as  well  as  missionaries.     ,\lcxari^ 
the    first    Protestant    Bbhop   of    Jemsali 
established  there  by  the  co-operation  of  ; 
Sovereigns  of  England  and  Prnssia,  iva* 
Israelite,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  for  a  hiv^ 
time   one    of  the   Profeesors   of  an    English 
university. 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  tlie  principal  remaining  European 
countries — Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic, 
Greek  and  Mahomedau.  Among  the  last 
mentioned  we  siiall  find,  even  in  Asia,  thul 
the  effects  of  the  moveraeut  of  the  latter  days 
are  sensibly  visible  in  the  position  of  the  Jews, 
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jh   there   it   has  been  less  rapid   and 

reden  and  in  Norway,  the  movement, 
ed  in  relation  to  the  Israelites,  would 
■ar  less  remarkable  than  in  Germany, 
or  England,  if  their  number  in  these 
IS,  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Oscar, 
been  so  limited.  In  a  population  of 
illions  there  are  but  eight  hundred  and 
ms,  and  yet  in  favour  of  these  few 
BS,  in  1848,  at  Stocltliolm,  they  dis- 
the  propriety  of  introducing  a  bill  of 
Ipation.  Some  time  before,  a  popular 
?  Norway,  named  Wergeland,  had  de- 
lis whole  life  to  procure  the  abrogation 
incient  law,  according  to  which  no  Jew 
Bttle  in  the  country  without  the  express 
don  of  the  King.  The  Jewish  com- 
in  the  capital  of  Sweden  has  expressed 
titude  for  this  benevolent  zeal,  by  the 
I  of  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  poet, 
the  foundry  of  an  Israelite  after  the 
irfan  artist  of  the  same  race.  In  Den- 
where  (from  1738)  the  German  and 
ttese  Jews  had  already  obtained  a  con- 
le  augmentation  of  their  privileges,  a 
Sdict  of  the  'i9th  of  May,  1814,  contri- 
luch  to  the  amelioration  of  their  social 
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position  aud  internal  admiuistratioa  u!' 
synagogues;  this  principallj"  in  the   sf.ii, 
the  Jewish-German  Reformation    of  moelen 
times, — their  absolute  emancipation  has  noC 
up  to  the  present  day,  been  achieved  m  an] 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

In  Roman  Catholic  lands,  in  the  sanu 
manner  as  in  French  and  German  territories, 
these  latter  days  have  brought  about  seven! 
remarkable  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  to  governments,  legislation,  and  popu- 
lace. Already,  before  the  year  1848,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  set  an  example  of  liberality,  by  \m 
regulations  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  subjects  ^ 
the  Church.  The  Ghetto  of  the  Jews  at  Rome 
was  solemnly  opened  in  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  April,  1847,  as  if  to  prochum  the 
principle  that  henceforth  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  the  Jewish  quarter  and  the  dtj 
of  Rome  was  thrown  down.  A  similar  opot 
iQg  of  the  Ghetto  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and 
under  the  Empire  ;  but  after  the  restoration  ol 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  and  system,  in  18l4*X5i 
the  Jews  had  signally  lost  gronod,  Ai 
formerly,  so  again,  four  elders  of  the  syoik 
gogue  were  obliged  humbly  and  solemnly- h 
supplicate   the  Pope  annually  in  publi^'-|( 
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ant  them  permission  as  a  nation  to  reside  in 
e  capital  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 
IDS  IX.  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by 

toleration  which,  some  say,  was  so  compre- 
Bnsive,  that,  in  re-establishing  the  ancient 
rder  of  Virtue  and  Merit  instituted  by 
iua  IV.,  he  actually  substituted  a  star  for 
le  cross  formerly  worn.  The  same  year 
harles  Albert  also  conceded,  from  his  head- 
jarters  at  A'oghera,  full  political  rights  to 
18  Jewish  subjects.  Even  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
ena  permitted,  in  his  states,  the  first  publica- 
ion  of  a  monthly  periodical  by  the  Jews. 
Ve  have  already  remarked,  on  a  previous 
ccftsion,  on  the  position  of  the  Israelites 
;lative  to  the  governments  of  Spain  and 
'ortugal.  we  shall  now  only  subjoin  a  curious 
let,  that  in  Spain,  where  the  laws  do  not  yet 
penly  sanction  the  residence  of  the  exiles  of 
492,  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Isabella 
le  Catholic  has  been  presented  to  a  German 
ew,  a  banker ;  while  in  Portugal,  an  English 
aronet,  also  by  birth  and  religion  a  German 
ew,  possesses  a  noble  estate,  and  bears  the 
tie  attached  to  it. 

In  Sclavonic  countries,  where  Uoman  Ca- 
lolicism  prevails,  as  well  as  in  Russia,  where 
ae  Greek  Church  is  supreme,  the  social  con* 
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dition  of  the  Jews  varies  with  the  lot 
In  Poland  their  political  and  religious  | 
dency  is  somewhat  of  a  conservative  chara 
(worldly  interests  having  effected  this  1 
althongh    since    Koscinzko    there    have  \ 
been  wanting  among  them  warm  partisa 
Polish  Independence.     We  may  add,  thd 
all  that  is,  or  rather  was,  PoMsh  territory^ 
Jewish  population    is    extremely  nnma 
In   Cracow    there   is   one   Israelite 
eleven  inhabitants.     Kussia,  since  the  i 
^on  of  its  Polish  provinces,  numbers  notj 
than   1,120,000  Jews  amongst  its  sixty-t 
millions,  a  proportion  nearly  equal  to  thiii  "'' 
the  Netherlands.     The  treatment  expericn' 
by  the  Jews  is  naturally  less  oppressive  in  :' 
Polish  pronnces  than  in  the  Moscorile  p.  * 
The  system  of  the  reigning  Czar  appcan:  ii 
bear  a  great,  but  not  altogether  wonderful, 
resemblance  to  that  of  tlie  German  Radicals, 
whose  plan  is  not  to  receive  the  Jews  into  ll"' 
national  existence  of  the  body  of  the  peoii 
but  to  absorb   them,  in  extinguishing  tlu.. 
nationality  by  means  resembling  those  ado] 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  Fenhnand  and  1st 
of  Spain,     It  is  well  known  that  the  univi 
principle  of  the  Russian  Government  tends  td 
unite    all   its  subjects,    not   merely    under  » 


adog^H 
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■  sway,  but  also  under  the  ecclesiastical 
Ipatriarchal  dominion  of  the  Czar.  It 
ars,  however,  that  the  severe  measures 
dopted  with  this  intention,  in  regard  to  the 
ews  in  that  empire,  have  been  considerably 
iftened  during  these  last  years,  more  espe- 
ially  since  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  journey  to 
tnssia,  undertaken  with  a  view  of  inducing 
ie  Czar  to  look  more  favourably  on  his 
Btaelitish  subjects.  However  that  may  be, 
bie  oppressive  measures  of  Kussia  have,  ac- 
ording  to  some  extraordinary  accounts  of  the 
Bterior  of  this  empire,  produced  in  the  last 
lalf-century  much  the  same  results  as  those 
irought  about  by  the  persecutions  and  forced 
onversions  of  Catholic  Spain  in  the  Middle 
iges.  It  is  said  that  the  influence  of  Jews 
rho  continue  to  hold  in  private  the  faith  they 
lave  in  public  forsaken,  is  not  less  important 
n  Russia  (where  in  the  last  few  years  it  is 
lolculated  3,000  have  been  baptized)  than  it 
ras  in  bygone  ages  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
?rom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  ranks  of 
ociety,  that  is  (o  say,  from  the  smallest  retail 
lealer  in  Poland  to  the  general  officer  at 
?etersburgh,  there  is  said  to  exist  a  line  of 
sraelites  in  communication  with  each  other, 
hrough  whose  hands  pass  the  chief  affairs  of 
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articipating  in  the  miseries  and  oppressiona 
of  their  German  and  Sclavonic  brethren,  often 
found  magnanimous  protectors  among  the 
Magyar  magnates,  such  as  the  Counts  Palfy, 
Bathjany,  Erdody,  Nadasdy,  and  Feleky.  In 
reply  to  the  addresses  and  propositions  touch- 
ing the  social  condition  of  the  Jews,  all  the 
magnates  who  sat  in  the  diet  of  1839-40 
declared  themselves,  with  more  or  less  restric- 
tion, and  some  without  any  reserve  whatever, 
in  favour  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the 
Jews. 

In  Mahomedan  countries,  Asiatic  and 
African,  the  relation  between  the  Israelites  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  governments  and  people 
on  the  other,  has  progressed  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  influence  that  Christianity  and  the 
growth  of  civilization  have  exercised  on  those 
countries.  Still  great,  however,  is  the  con- 
tempt in  which  Jews  and  Christians,  and 
more  particularly  the  former,  are  held  by 
Mahomedan  populations.  But  on  the  part  of 
the  governments  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  and 
of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  a  gradually 
increasing  favour  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
Israelites.  At  one  time  only,  in  1840,  an 
accusation,  which  had  long  been  unheard,  was 
on  the  point  of  causing,  in  the  East,  a  general 
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persecution  of  the  Jews  wherever  such  an 
accusutioD  could  find  an  echo.  It  nill  be 
recollcctetl  that,  according  to  the  terrible 
calumny  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  the 
Israelites  chose  to  celebrate  the  Passover  with 
human  blood,  and  for  this  pui-pose  sought  to 
carry  ofi"  and  sacrifice  children,  and  even  adults. 
At  the  time  that  we  have  particularized,  a 
like  accusation  was  levelled  against  the  Jenish 
population  in  Syria,  which  at  that  period  was 
under  the  rule  of  Mehemet  AH.  A  certain 
monk,  named  Father  Thomas,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  practised  medicine  at  Damascus,  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  it  was  soon  susp 
that  he  had  been  assassinated.  The  Fw 
Consul,  Count  Menton,  as  one  who  considcH 
his  peculiar  business  to  watch  over  the  int€ 
of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  made  various  ] 
searches  into  the  matter,  which,  however, 
proved  abortive.  Gradually  the  report  spread 
that  the  monk  had  been  last  seen  in  tbo 
Jewish  quarter;  they  imagined  they  had  dis- 
covered a  clue  to  the  crime.  A  Jewish  barber 
was  imprisoned,  closely  questioned,  and  put 
to  the  torture.  At  lust  they  extracted  from 
him  a  confession  to  the  effect  that  some  of  his 
brethren  had  tempted  liim,  but  vainly,  by  '-'. 
offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  assassinate  Fatli' 
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Thomas.  This  denunciation,  supported  by  no 
proof,  and  evidently  absurd,  was,  as  part  of  a 
chain  of  circumstances,  considered  important 
enough  to  authorize  the  arrest  of  all  the 
Israelites  whom  the  barber  had  named. 
These  were  chiefly  members  of  the  Spanish 
synagogue,  some  of  distinguished  families, 
amongst  wliom  were  the  Peixotos,  the  re- 
spected consuls  of  several  of  the  European 
powers.  The  aged  and  the  weak  sank  under 
the  horrible  torments  which  were  inflicted  on 
the  accused.  Others  allowed  a  false  confes- 
sion to  be  drawn  from  them.  Some  in  despair 
embraced  Islamism,  the  rest  persisted  with 
constancy  in  their  denial  of  guilt.  The  popu- 
lace, in  the  meantime,  began  to  pillage  the 
synagogues,  and  to  torture  the  unhappy  Jews 
as  they  liked,  abetted  by  the  police.  This 
excitement  of  accusation  and  persecution 
spread  from  Damascus  to  other  places, 
amongst  these  to  Rhodes,  aud  even  in  some 
parts  of  Poland  similar  disorders  were  appre- 
hended. 

Meanwhile,  there  arose  from  the  synagogues 
of  all  parts  protestations  against  the  equally 
monstrous  and  cruel  accusation  which  dared 
to  impute  to  the  Jews  human  sacriflces 
their   ritea   and    mysteries.      The    European 
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powers  interested  themselves  earnestly  in  their 
behalf, — France  excepted,  whose  Government 
preferred  upholding  the  inexcusable  conduct 
of  its  consul.  England,  on  the  contrary . 
distinguished  itself  for  its  zeal  in  calling  for 
and  accelerating  a  dispassionate  examination  of 
facts,  in  order  to  make  palpable  tlic  indubitable 
innocence  of  the  ill-treated  IsraeUtes.  Tlie 
interest  and  co-operation  of  all  the  different 
religious  and  political  parties  in  Great  Britain 
was  general,  when,  on  -the  I5th  June,  in  the 
London  synagogue,  a  large  meeting  of  the 
Jews  was  convoked,  to  take  etTicacious 
measures  in  behalf  of  their  brethren  against 
the  horrible  oppression  from  which  they  were 
suffering.  Yet  more  remarkable  was  the 
unanimity  on  this  occasion  of  the  Emperor  of 
^Russia  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who,  in  concert  with  Eng- 
land, expressed  a  determination  that,  once  and 
for  all,  an  end  should  be  put  to  such  abuses 
and  such  horrors.  The  meeting  in  London  in 
the  meantime  had  decisive  results.  Sir  Mows 
Montefiore  went  in  person  with  his  wife  to 
Syria,  accompanied  by  some  leametl  men, 
chiefly  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  Ho  passed 
through  France  on  his  way,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  celebrated  advocate,  Cremieox, 
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who  attended  the  expedition  in  the  capacity 
of  envoy  from  the  French  Jews.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  encouraged  by  the  importance 
of  his  mission,  and  upheld  by  the  EngUsh 
Embassy  and  Consuls  at  Alexandria,  soon 
obtained  an  audience,  which  Criimieux  only 
effected  much  later,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
difference of  the  French  Consul. 

The  success  of  the  deputation  was  complete. 
Supported  by  the  representatives  of  all  the 
European  powers,  always  excepting  France,  a 
firman  was  obtained  from  the  aged  Pasha, 
ordering  the  release  of  nine  Jews,  who  were 
imprisoned  at  Damascus.  Cr^mieux  having 
observed  the  word  "  pardon  "  had  been  made 
use  of  in  the  deed,  and  fearing  that,  if  allowed 
to  pass,  the  real  question  of  their  guilt  might 
be  considered  undecided,  persevered  in  his 
efforts  until  he  had  gotten  it  altered.  Soon 
afterwards,  on  the  IGth  of  September,  1840, 
the  enlarged  Jews  were  conducted  in  a  pro- 
cession, in  which  even  some  of  the  Moslems 
joined,  to  the  synagogue,  wishing  first  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  before  they  returned 
home  to  their  families.  Cr^mieux  and  Monte- 
fiore, who  in  all  else  held  entirely  different  views, 
—the  latter  being  a  strict  Talmudiat,  and  the 
former  a  liberal    in   religion  and   politics, — ■ 
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after  theiv  successful  expedition,  returned  f  ■ 
their  respective  countries.  Before  his  dcp:ii- 
ture,  Creraieux  endeavoured  to  obtain  (m- 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  the  complete  aboliti -: 
of  the  use  of  judicial  torture.  He  also  tnvk 
advantage  of  his  sojourn  in  Cairo  and  Alf- 
andria  to  effect  some  reformations  in  the  (x\"-- 
rational  department  and  in  the  management  oi 
the  hospitals  for  the  sick,  Montefiore  passed 
through  Constantinople  on  his  return,  where 
he  procured  from  the  Siiltau,  Abdul  Meschi' 
a  firman,  dated  the  12th  Ratnazan,  1256,  (>: 
6th  of  November,  1S40,)  conhrming  the  jusu- 
fication  of  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  and  providing 
for  their  safety  in  all  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
territory,  particularly  at  Rhodes.  Returning 
to  England  via  Kome  and  Paris,  Moutefion; 
was,  on  this  occasion,  presented  to  Loais 
Philippe ;  and,  soon  after  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land, he  received  from  Jews  and  Christians  of 
all  classes  demonstrations  of  the  esteem  in 
which  they  lield  him.  The  minutest  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  dreadful  imputation  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Jewish  passover  with  human 
blood  were  afterwards  fully  explored  by 
Israelitish  and  Christian  writers,  and  tlins 
exposed  to  merited  obloquy.  Nevertheless,  a 
like  accusation  in  the  island  of  Marmuni,  in 
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1843,  gave  rise  more  lately  to  renewed  mani- 
festations of  hatred,  ill-treatment,  and  perse- 
cution on  the  part  of  some  misguided  Greeks, 
to  which  a  new  judicial  sentence  finally  put  a 
term  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

The  land,  towards  which  the  hearts  of  many 
in  Europe  and  America  have  turned  during 
the  last  half-century,  if  not  with  stronger,  at 
least  with  more  enlightened  aspirations,  is 
situated  within  the  territory  which  at  this 
present  time  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Turkish  Sovereign.  It  is  Palestine,  the  land 
long  promised  to  the  remote  posterity  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Israel;  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
King  which  sitleth  solitary.  And  now, 
behold,  amongst  those  whose  true  patrimony 
it  is,  and  in  that  city  aud  that  land,  singular 
rumours  are  gradually  gaining  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  marvellous  political  vicissitudes  of 
our  age.  They  tell  of  the  possibility  of 
restoring  Palestine  to  the  seven  millions*  of 

•  Of  ihese  seven,  or  (according  to  other  less  probably 
correct  calculBtions)  five,  millions,  rather  more  than 
a  third  are  to  be  found  in  Europe.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  number  in  Russia,  caJculated  by  Bome . 
to  be  Btitl  liigher.  In  the  Austrian  states  there  are  said 
to  be  700,000,  in  Russia  200,000,  in  France  84,000, 
in  Englaud  30,000,  in  the  Netberlands30,000,— of  whom 
30,000  are  settled  at  Amsterdam, —in  Turkey  800,000, 
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the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who  are  scatternl 
throughout  the  world,  either  by  means  ■ 
purchase,  or  by  negotiation,  when  the  grtai 
problems  of  European  policy  shall  be  solved  I 
They  tell  of  the  possibility  of  the  rebuilding  rf  ' 
the  temple,  and  restoration  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews. 

Such  rumours  are  in  themselves  vague  and 
ephemeral ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  lifst 
time  that  they  have  been  heard  in  the  grrat 
epochs  in  history,  which  have  been  follo"'il 
by  events  fulfilling  striking  and  ancient  jr: 
dictions.  But  we  have  "  a  more  sure  word  ■ ; 
prophecy,"  where,  many  times  repeated,  wc 
find  the  reply  to  this  question: — What  destiny 
is  reserved  in  futurity  for  the  scattered  seed  of 
Israel,  preserved  from  destruction  during  bo 
many  ages  T  Will  Israel  be  kept  from  age  to 
age,  to  the  end  of  days,  in  a  more  or  less 
modified,  but  always  isolated  and  grievous 
position  among  the  nations  1  Or  will  it,  as  i 
consequence  of  the  civilization  and  progres 
revolutions  of  a  small  but  important  sectia 
mankind,  eventually  lose  its  nationality,  ] 

in  Arabia  200,000,  iu  Africa  600,000,    iD    the    XJt^ 
States  £0,000,  tn  Persia,  Ctuna,  and  India  (MK^OI 
exclusive,    according    to    general   c^inion,    of    thtJ 
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tiecome  absorbed  among  the  various  races  of 
the  five  great  divisions  of  the  earth  ?  The 
^bability  or  the  improbability  of  these  events 
might  afford  a  curious  theme  for  speculation, 
iiad  not  the  question  been  already  decided 
frith  equal  clearness  and  certainty  for  Jew 
md  Christian, — at  least,  for  such  as  believe  in 
;he  prophetic  word  of  tlie  God  who  cannot  lie. 
We  have  repeated  in  these  pages  more  than 
jnce,  that  Israel  is  the  only  nation  whose 
listory,  not  only  of  the  past  and  present,  but 
ilso  of  the  future,  has  been  positively  and 
lircumstantially  written.  This  histoiy  of  the 
uture  will  be  the  final  solution  and  the  crown 
rf  all  the  prophecies,  accomplished  and  still  un- 
tccomplished,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
from  Moses  to  Malachi  all  the  prophets,  from 
he  beginning  to  the  end,  have  been  unanimous 
n  foretelling  the  great  miseries  and  the 
errible  judgments  that  the  Israelites  should 
luffer  during  their  long  dispersion,  by  reason 
if  their  manifold  sins  ;  and,  above  all,  that  one 
in, — the  rejection  of  God  in  Christ.  Unani- 
nous,  also,  were  they  in  terminating  their 
iredictions  and  descriptions  with  that  of  the 
onversion  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
jord  their  God,  their  national  restoration. 
e  sceptre  of  the  Messiah  their  King, 
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their  happiness  and  their  splendour  amoi 
and  for  the  benefit  of,  all  the  nations  upon  tl 
earth,  renewed  and  henceforth  to  be  cove 
with  the  kno^vledge  of  the  Lord. 

The  same  Moses  who  painted  in 
terrible  colours  their  general  dispersion,  thar 
boundless  and  unexampled  misery,  foreteU,  in 
indissoluble  connexion  with  these  judgraenlv 
the  mercy  and  final  restoration  in  store  Ti 
them  in  the  end.  After  having,  as  we  ni:!> 
say,  poured  out  the  cup  of  wrath  and  denuiin:- 
ation  on  rebellious  Israel  in  the  prophecies  ■ : 
the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  chapter'^  >: 
Deuteronomy,  to  the  complete  fnlfilmenl  ■ ' 
which  we  have  drawn  attention  in  the  cotir^' 
of  this  history,  he  continues  immediately,  a*  11' 
in  the  same  breath :  "And  it  shall  come  to  pa«, 
when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  t!>" 
blessing  and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  bcf  : 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  hiii>ji,_ 
all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  Gwl 
hath  driven  thee,  and  shalt  return  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  acc( 
ing  to  all  that  I  command  tliec  this  day,  \ 
and  thy  cliildren,  with  all  thine  heart, 
with  all  thy  soul ;  that  then  the  Lord  t 
will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  corapai 
ujjon  thee,   and  will  return  and  gatlie 
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in  all  the  nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God 
th  scattered  thee.  If  any  of  thine  be  driven  out 
to  the  outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence 
11  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from 
mce  will  he  fetch  thee :  and  the  Lord  thy 
>d  will  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy 
hers    possessed,     and    thou    shalt    possess 

and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply 
;e  above  Ihy  fathers.  And  the  Lord  thy 
>d  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart 
thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
ue  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou 
yest  live.     And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put 

tliese  curses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on 
im  that  bate  thee,  which  persecuted  thee. 
:d  thou  shalt  return,  and  obey  the  voice  of 
'  Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments  which 
ommand  thee  this  day.  And  the  Lord  thy 
d  will  make  thee  plenteous  in  every  work 
thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in 
;  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy 
,d,  for  good ;  for  the  Lord  will  again  rejoice 
;r  thee  for  good,  as  he  rejoiced  over  thy 
hers ;  if  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
!  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments 
1  his  statutes  which  are  written  in  this  book 

the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
r  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 

1."  (Deut.  XXX.  1—10.) 
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to  the  toiise  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  for  sin  and  fot  uncleanness ; "  ii; 
that  day  when,  under  tlie  reigu  of  Him  who 
"shall  come  fortli  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of 
Jesse,"  "  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  tlie  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid," 
and  "  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea ;  "  in 
that  day  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  Lord 
"  shall  set  up  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and 
shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of  Ismel,  and 
gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth ; "  and  "  there 
shall  be  an  highway  for  the  remnant  of  his 
people,  which  shall  be  left  from  Assyria ;  like 
as  it  was  to  Israel  in  the  day  that  he  came  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  in  that  day 
tliou  shalt  say,  O  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee  : 
though  thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thine  anger 
is  turned  away,  and  thou  comfortedst  me. 
Beliold,  God  is  my  salvation ;  I  will  trust,  and 
not  be  afraid :  for  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  my 
strength  and  my  song :  he  also  is  become  my 
salvation."  (Isaiah  xi.  16,  and  xii.  I,  2.)  All 
the  twelve  tribes  are  to  have  part  in  this  glory, 
for  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  I  will 
take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  which  is  iu  the  hand 
of  Ephraim,  and  tlie  tribes  of  Israel  hia 
fellows,  and  will  put  them  with  him,   even 
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with  the  stick  of  Judah,  and  make  them  a 
stick,  and  they  shall  be  one  in  mine  haa 
And  the  sticks  whereon  thou  writest  shall  ^ 
in  thine  hand  before  their  eyes.  And  say  uu!" 
them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  Behold,  1  mil 
take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  j 
heathen,  whither  tliey  be  gone,  and  will  gather  | 
them  on  every  side,  and  bring  them  into  thi'ir  , 
own  land :  and  I  will  make  them  one  uatini; 
in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  oii'' 
one  king  sh^  be  king  to  them  all :  and  they 
shall  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither  shall 
they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any  more 
at  all;  neither  shall  they  defile  themselv' 
any  more  with  their  idols,  nor  \rith  tin;' 
detestable  things,  nor  with  any  of  their  trans- 
gressions; but  I  will  save  them  out  of  all  their 
dwelling-places,  wherein  they  have  sinned,  and 
will  cleanse  them:  so  shall  they  be  my  peopli', 
and  I  will  be  their  God.  And  David  my 
servant  shall  be  king  over  them  ;  and  they  all 
shall  have  one  shepherd :  they  shall  also  walk 
in  my  judgments,  and  observe  my  statutes,  ami 
do  them.  And  they  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob  ray  servant, 
wherein  your  fathers  have  dwelt;  and 
they  shall  dwell  therein,  even  they,  and 
their  children,  and  their  children's  chil- 
L  for  ever:  and  my  sen-ant  Da\id  shall 


:ir  prince  for  ever.  Moreover,  I  will 
covenant  of  peace  with  them  ;  it  shall 

everlasting  covenant  with  them  :  and  I 
ill  place  them,  and  multiply  them,  and  will 
t  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  for 
ermore.  My  tabernacle  also  shall  be  with 
em  :  yea,  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
jp-y  people.  And  the  heathen  shall  know 
^kl  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel,  when 
^Fsanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
em  for  evermore."  (Ezek.  xxxvil.  19 — 28.) 
Iius  shall  be  also  gloriously  accomplished 
lother  prophecy: — "He  will  turn  again,  he 
ill  have  compassion  on  us;  he  will  subdue 
ir  iniquities,  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their 
18  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Thou  wilt 
rform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy 
Abraham,  which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our 
hers  from  tlie  days  of  old."  These  are  a 
V  striking  passages  chosen]  from  those  in 
iich  the  Old  Testament  abounds,  relating  to 
B  future,  for  which  Israel  still  waits,  and 
lich  shall  complete  and  carry  out  the  great 
sme  which  pervades  the  word  of  prophecy 
im  beginning  to  end.  Who  shall  dare  to 
^  that  these  things  have  been  already 
,fillcd,  not,  it  is  true,  literally  to  the  actual 
scendants   of   Israel,   but  in  a  (so-calledj 
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Spiritual  sense,  to  the  Christian  Church,  ina* 
much  as  she  has  taken  Israel's  place  onder  the 
covenant  of  the  New  Testament  1     As  if  tlie 
Lord  himself  had  not  maintained  and  sealed 
the  application  of  all  his  promises  to  Israel  as 
a  people,  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham  u.- 
cording  to  the  flesh,  even  at  the  very  mom  ■ 
when  he  was  taken  up  to  heaven  from  the  m  ;< ; 
of  his  apostles.     To  their  question,  (Acts  i. '- 
"Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  iip:;^ 
the  kingdom  to  Isi^ael?"     His  reply  is  by  i 
means  negative  as  to  the  fact  of  restorati  ■ 
but  by  the  very  delay  it  indicates  is  rDlL 
affirmative  for  the  future:  "It  is  not  for;!- 
to  know  the    times   and   seasons  which  li  ■ 
Father  has  put  in  his  own  power."  {Ver. " 
Already  he  had  promised  to  his  twelve  aposil 
to  sit  upon  tlie  twelve  thrones  to  judge  '■ 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  n;," 
Deration.  {Matt.  six.  28.)     Who  shall  separi' 
what  God  hath  joined?     In  Holy  Writ,  in  il 
Old  Testament,  the  same  prophetic  Word  ti :' 
of  the  miseries  and  of  the  glories  of  the  5:i-' 
Israel!     Who  has  given  us  the  right,  wli; 
contemplating  the  actual,  literal,  and  compli ' 
fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  judgments  on  i! 
Hebrews,  to  alter  suddenly  the  principle 
interpretation,  where  the  curse  is  changed  in: 
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promise,  humiliation  into  glory,  the  ana- 
ema  into  a  blessing?  Who  gives  us  the 
jht  by  an  arbitrary  exegesis  to  apply  the 
omises  to  the  Christian  Church  of  the  Gen- 
es, when  the  judgments  evidently  could  not 
Lve  been  intended  for  them  'i 
And  all  this  becomes  still  more  manifest, 
bien  we  consider  this  promise  of  a  national 
nversion  of  the  Jews  and  the  restoration  of 
e  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  connexion  with  the 
omise  of  the  Great  King,  the  Messiah  Himself, 
iring  so  many  ages  before,  as  well  as  after 
is  coming  in  the  flesh,  the  object  of  the  ex- 
ictation  of  all  who  in  Israel  believed  in  the 
ivine  authority  of  prophecy.  A  King  reign- 
g  in  glory  and  power  over  the  house  of 
icob  from  century  to  century !  This  was  the 
omise  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  from 
ophet  to  prophet  in  Israel.  This  was  the 
:pectation  of  the  Hebrews,  misconceived  by 
em,  because  they  comprehended  not  the 
fferings  by  which  this  King  ought  to  enter 
to  His  glor}\  Now,  then,  the  King  has  come, 
e  has  obtained  their  deliverance  by  His 
.fferings.  Is  the  glory,  therefore,  less  surely 
■omised,  less  certain  to  follow  1  By  faith  in 
crucified  King,  the  expectation  of  the  glori- 
tt  King  becomes  legitimate  and  acceptable 
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ill  the  sight  of  God.      Jesus  is  this  KingJ 
only  spiritually  reigning  over  liearts  and  r 
not  only  in  Heaven,  and  over  His  iniia 
Church,  but  also  some  clay  u^Kin  the  < 
over  his  own  people  and  country,  and  tlri 
over  all    nations,    "  from    sea    even  to  ] 
and  from  the  river  even  to  the  ends  ( 
earth."     The  kingdom  that  the  Angel  Gal 
announced   to  Mary  for  the  Son  of  the  I 
High,  who  should    derive  his  human  nal 
from  her,  (Luke  i.  32,  33,)  is  absolutely] 
same  which  the  Prophet  Isaiah  prom 
the  family  of  David,   and   to   the  bousd 
Jacob.     This  was  the  kingdom  anciently  d 
by  psalmists-  and  prophets,  looked  for  bjfl 
the  faithful  in  the  days  of  old,  sketched  Rt^'' 
prefigured  in  the  ordering  of  the  tabcm;ii  ■ 
and  the  temple,  in  the  institution    of  pni 
and    king,  —  a    kingdom    descending    In : 
heaven  upon  earth,  but  not  less  real,  visill 
and  palpable,  than  those  four  monarchies  ^r^ 
by  Daniel   in    the  visions   of  the    night, 
which    the    Jewish    monarchy,    under    .h- 
Christ,  born  and  ciacified  King  of  the  Ji " 
comes  to  put  an  end.     The  New  Testani'  ■ 
which    never    iinnihilutes,    but  always   fu^  ■ 
the  promises  of  the  Old,  has  certainly  ■■ 
changed    the   nature  of    this  last   king'ti^i 
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V'Still  "  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  David," 
atk  xi.  10.)  It  is  with  respect  to  this 
igdom  that  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in 
rlast  Epistle,  and  in  his  last  hour,  exclaimed 
P'  more,  "  Remember  that  Jesus  C'hrist,  of 
■seed  of  David,  was  raised  from  the  dead, 
Strding  to  my  Gospel;"  and  when  Saint 
bn  contemplates,  in  the  heavens  which  were 
^ned  unto  him,  this  King  as  the  Lamb 
it  was  slain,  he  announces  him  as  "  the 
an  of  Judah,  who  has  prevailed."  (Rev. 
6.)  And  Jesus  Himself,  at  the  end  of  this 
ne  opened  book  of  prophecy,  calls  Himself 
he  root  and  the  offspring  of  David,"  and 
he  bright  and  morning  star."  (Rev.  xxii.  16.) 
lere  is  then  a  future  for  Israel ! — for  the 
ig-disgracecl  outcasts  an  approaching  glory! 
and  this  future,  and  this  glory,  are  inti- 
Ltely  connected  with  the  happiness  and  the 
vation  of  all  nations :  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
h  will  not  be  an  exclusive  one,  He  will 
t  revenge  Himself  on  the  Gentiles  as  Gen- 
58,  as  carnsd  Israel,  denying  the  cross  of 
irist,  has  imagined.  As  little  will  it  be 
over  a  purely  typical  Israel.  Bnt 
ppall  of  separation  will  be  thrown  down, 
llsrael  and  the  regenerate  nations  will 
pph    together    over    the    Gentiles    who 
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have  forgotten  God,  and  who  oppose  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  Israels  King  will  be 
King  of  all  nations.  The  receiving  of  Israel 
shall  he  to  all  people  **  life  from  the  dead ;" 
(Rom.  xi.  15 ;)  and  thus  "  the  Lord  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth:  for  in  that  day 
there  shall  be  one  Lord,  and  his  name  one/' 
(Zech.  xiv.  9.) 
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